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LETTER   620 

From  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Sevigne  to  her  Daughter 
Madame  de  Grignan. 

Paris,  Friday,  April  26,  1680. 

In  reading  over  your  letter  of  the  twelfth,  which  I 
had  but  just  looked  into  before  I  sealed  up  my  packet,  I 
find  that  it  is  no  new  reason  that  induces  you  to  come  to  us, 
but  one  of  the  two  which  you  mentioned  to  me,  and  which 
you  have  long  had  an  eye  upon.  I  perfectly  compre- 
hend your  meaning,  and  would  to  heaven  that  it  might 
be  to  so  good  a  cause  that  I  owed  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
and  embracing  you!  We  must,  however,  leave  things  a 
little  to  Pro%4dence,  and  I  cannot  but  think  it  \^ill  have 
pity  on  me. 

Mademoiselle  de  Meri  comes  here  this  evening  to 
sleep  in  your  little  apartment;  everything  is  in  order,  and 
she  will  find  herself  perfectly  well  accommodated.  It  is 
strange  to  me,  not  to  see  you  there;  but  life  is  full  of 
troubles  and  vexations.  I  hope  she  ^^-ill  find  herself  com- 
fortable; my  being  so  near  a  neighbour  will  be  no  great 
inconvenience  to  her,  at  least  it  will  be  but  for  a  very  short 
time.  I  shall  order  my  people  whom  I  leave  behind  to  be 
at  her  command ;  and  she  will  not  be  much  disturbed  with 
the  noise  of  the  little  repairs  we  are  making.  Heavens! 
can  anyone  be  disturbed  with  a  noise  that  proclaims  your 
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approaching  return?  I  shall  call  upon  her  immediately, 
and  bring  her  here.  I  am  going  to  dine  at  JNIadame 
d'Uxelles'  with  heretics  \ 

It  was  said  yesterday,  that  ]Madame  de  Montespan 
intended  to  take  the  Prior  of  Cabrieres  home  with  her  to 
attend  her  children  upon  the  spot ',  for  he  says  that  the 
warmth  of  that  countrj^  suits  best  with  his  remedies.  It 
would  be  an  odd  whim  to  quit  the  field  in  this  manner ;  for 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  she  will  find  the  little  ground  she  still 
maintains  occupied  in  her  absence.  For  my  part,  I  do 
not  believe  a  syllable  of  the  matter.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  mcdecin  force  ^  is  attending  Madame  de  Fontanges 
for  an  obstinate  and  uncivil  complaint,  which  greatly 
clouds  the  sunshine  of  her  days.  Do  you  not  find  this  an- 
other fine  subject  for  reflection,  and  for  recalling  to  mind 
the  continual  mixture  of  good  and  evil  with  which  Provi- 
dence has  chequered  our  lives,  that  no  mortal  may  have 
the  presumption  to  sa}^  "I  am  happy?"  This  disorder  is 
alone  sufficient  to  embitter  all  her  joy  in  the  midst  of 
wealth  and  dignities.  Poor  Lestranges  *  has  her  own 
luck;  she  is  badly  off  both  ways.  The  matron  (the  Queen) 
thought  she  had  wished  for  the  virgin  (INIadame  de  Fon- 
tanges) ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  she  gave  the  virgin  such  wise 
and  prudent  advice,  that  Jupiter  (the  King)  hearing  of 
it,  was  in  a  violent  rage.  What  a  misfortune!  and  at  the 
same  time,  what  injustice!  They  are  all  at  INIaubuisson 
still,  and  it  is  thought  they  will  not  meet  together  again 
till  tliey  get  to  Fontaincbleau,  for  which  place  they  depart 
on  the  thirteenth  of  next  month. 

The  weather  is  wretched;  we  have  waited  for  more 

^  Irony!     With  the  Jansenists. 

-  That  is,  in  Provence. 

'  Madame  de  Sevigne  used  to  call  the  Prior  of  Cabrieres  by  this 
name,  because,  though  he  had  prescriptions  for  a  few  disorders,  he 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  physic. 

"^  The  story  goes  that  the  Queen  or  Madame  de  Montespan  believ- 
ed that  Mademoiselle  de  Lestranges  favoured  the  King's  passion  for 
Madame  de  Fontanges,  while,  on  the  contrary,  she  dissuaded  her  from 
encouraging  it,  by  advice  which  incommoded  a  Prince  who  was  little 
accustomed  to  meet  with   resistance. 


Iadame    de    sevigne 

than  a  wee^  ^q  g^t  out:  I  will  not  tell  you  the  ridiculous 

pangs  1  1^2  from  this  second  parting ;  I  keep  them  entirely 

to  mys^f^  which  does  not  at  all  lessen  them,  I  assure  you. 

xhe  King  is  to  make  Brancas  a  present  of  a  hundred 

''"iiisand  francs  to  portion  his  daughter  to  the  Due  de 

xJrancas,  his  nephew;  and  Brancas  is  to  add  one  hundred 

thousand  crowns  of  his  own  to  it.     Bonneuil,  Master  of 

the  Ceremonies  to  Foreign  Ambassadors,  is  dead,  and  has 

left  a  most  ridiculous  little  wife  behind  him.     They  say 

that  his  niece,  the  Duchesse  de  La  Valliere  \  is  to  marry 

young  Molac. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  child!  I  embrace  you  most  affec- 
tionately. 


LETTER  621 


From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

Paris,  Wednesday,  May  1,  1680. 

I  know  not  what  weather  you  may  have  in  Provence, 
but  we  have  had  for  these  three  weeks  past  such  horrible 
v/eather  here,  that  several  journeys  have  been  delayed  by  it, 
and  mine  among  the  rest.  The  good  Abbe  had  like  to 
have  perished  in  going  and  coming  from  La  Trousse;  so 
says  M.  de  La  Trousse:  you  would  not  have  believed  me. 
They  had  an  architect  with  them,  and  went  to  give  orders 
about  some  alterations,  which  will  make  this  house,  which 
we  before  thought  so  beautiful,  hardly  to  be  known  again. 

We  have  a  new  moon  to-day,  which  I  hope  will  bring 
fine  weather  with  it,  and  let  me  set  out;  I  have  not  yet 
fixed  on  what  day  I  shall  go :  I  cannot  express  the  concern 
this  second  parting  gives  me;  I  must  surely  be  out  of 

^  Louise-Gabrielle  de  La  Baume  Le  Blanc,  who  was  married  the 
twenty-eighth  July,  1681,  to  Cesar- Auguste  de  Choiseul,  Comte  du 
Plessis-Praslin,  and  after  Due  de  Choiseul:  it  was  the  sister  of  Madame 
de  Fontanges  who  married  M.  de  Molac,  and  was  after  his  death 
married  a  second  time  to  the  Marquis  de  Chabannes-Curton. 
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my  senses  to  go  so  much  further  from  you,  an  J  to  place 
a  distance  of  a  hundred  leagues  more  between    us  than 
there  is  already.     I  have  a  mortal  aversion  to  bu-siness; 
it  takes  up  so  great  a  portion  of  our  time,  and  mak'^^s  us 
run  hither  and  thither  just  as  it  pleases.    I  shall  be  so  tl-f- 
f  ected  when  I  am  setting  out,  that  those  who  hand  me  into^- 
my  carriage  may  very  naturally  think  it  is  at  parting  with 
them;  I  am  certain  I  shall  not  be  able  to  refrain  from 
tears,  and  yet  I  must  go,  if  it  is  only  that  I  may  come 
back  again. 

Mademoiselle  de  ^leri  is  now  in  possession  of  your 
apartment;  the  noise  of  that  little  door  opening  and  shut- 
ting, and  the  circumstance  of  not  finding  you  there,  have 
affected  me  more  than  I  can  express.  All  my  people  do 
their  best  to  serve  her;  and  if  I  were  vain,  I  could  show 
you  a  letter  I  received  from  her  the  other  day,  full  of 
thanks  for  the  assistance  I  have  given  her;  but  as  I  am 
ver}'  modest,  you  know,  I  will  content  myself  with  plac- 
ing it  in  my  archives. 

I  have  seen  ]\Iadame  de  Vins;  she  is  buried  in  her 
law-suits.  However,  we  find  time  to  chat  together,  and 
express  our  mutual  wonder  at  the  odd  medley  of  good 
and  evil  in  this  world,  and  the  impossibihty  of  being  truly 
happy.  You  know  all  that  fortune  has  hitherto  done  for 
the  Duchesse  de  Fontanges.  What  she  has  reserved  for 
her  is  this :  so  violent  a  flux,  with  some  degree  of  fever,  that 
she  is  confined  to  her  bed  at  Maubuisson,  and  her  fine  face 
already  begins  to  swell.  The  Prior  of  Cabrieres  does  not 
quit  her  for  an  instant;  if  he  effects  a  cure,  he  will  not 
make  his  fortune  badly  at  Court.  Think  whether  her 
situation  does  not  derogate  somewhat  from  her  happiness. 
Here  is  further  room  for  reflection:  but  to  another  subject. 

Madame  de  Dreux  was  liberated  from  prison  yester- 
day; she  was  only  reprimanded,  which  is  a  very  slight 
punishment,  and  fined  five  hundred  livres,  which  are  to  be 
distributed  in  alms.  This  poor  lady  has  been  confined  a 
whole  year  in  a  room,  where  the  light  came  in  only  by  a 
small  hole  at  the  top,  without  news,  or  without  comfort. 
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Her  mother,  who  doted  on  her,  who  was  herself  still 
young  and  pleasing,  and  who  was  equally  beloved  by  her 
daughter,  died  about  two  months  ago,  of  grief,  at  her 
child's  situation.  ]\Iadame  de  Dreux  was  ignorant  of  this 
event ;  and  yesterday,  when  her  husband  and  all  the  family 
went  with  open  arms  to  the  place  where  she  was  confined 
to  receive  her,  the  first  word  she  spoke,  on  seeing  them 
enter  her  room,  was,  "\Vhere  is  my  mother?  Why  is  she 
not  heref  ]\I.  de  Dreux  told  her  she  was  waiting  for  her 
at  home.  The  poor  creature  could  not,  however,  enjoy  the 
satisfaction  of  being  at  liberty;  but  was  incessantly  in- 
quiring what  ailed  her  mother;  that  she  was  certain  she 
must  be  ill,  or  she  would  have  come  to  embrace  her  after 
so  long  a  separation.  At  length  she  got  home.  "What! 
my  mother  not  here!  I  cannot  see,  I  cannot  hear  her!" 
She  flew  up  stairs.  Xo  one  knew  what  to  say  to  her;  all 
were  in  tears;  she  ran  into  her  mother's  apartment,  she 
looked  about  her,  called,  but  received  no  answer:  at  length 
a  Celestine  Friar,  who  was  her  confessor,  appeared,  and 
told  her  that  she  must  not  hope  to  see  her  mother  again 
till  they  met  in  heaven,  and  that  she  must  submit  with  re- 
signation to  the  divine  will.  Upon  hearing  this,  she  faint- 
ed away,  and  when  she  recovered,  burst  into  tears  and  la- 
mentations, which  pierced  the  hearts  of  all  present,  cry- 
ing, that  it  was  she  who  liad  killed  her  mother;  that  she 
had  rather  have  died  in  prison,  than  have  been  set  at 
liberty  to  know  the  loss  of  so  excellent  a  parent.  Yoimg 
Coulanges,  who  had  rmi  to  ^I.  de  Dreux's,  like  many 
other  friends,  was  witness  to  the  whole  of  this  affecting 
scene,  which  he  related  to  us  yesterday  so  naturally  and 
pathetically,  that  Madame  de  Coulanges's  eyes  looked  red, 
and  I  wept  heartily,  being  wholly  unable  to  suppress  my 
tears.  What  think  you,  my  child,  of  this  bitter  ingredient 
thrown  into  the  cup  of  joy  and  triumph,  to  overpower 
the  congratulations  and  embraces  of  a  whole  family  and 
their  friends?  The  poor  soul  is  still  in  tears,  notwith- 
standing all  M.  de  Richelieu's  endeavours  to  dry  them 
for  her:  he  has  indeed  done  wonders  in  this  affair. 
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I  have  been  insensibly  led  into  this  long  detail,  which 
you  will  comprehend  better  than  anyone,  and  which  has 
affected  every  heart.  It  is  believed,  that  oM.  de  Luxem- 
bourg will  be  set  at  liberty  upon  as  easy  terms  as  IVIadame 
de  Dreux;  for  some  of  the  judges  would  have  released 
her  without  even  being  reprimanded',  and  upon  the  whole, 
the  treatment  of  the  accused  persons  has  been  shocking 
and  scandalous,  considering  that  nothing  was  proved 
against  them.  This,  however,  shows  the  integrity  of  the 
judges. 

We  all  approve  the  discourses  of  your  preacher:  we 
have  envied  and  admired  him.  The  Passion-sermon,  which 
we  heard  not  far  from  here,  was  a  most  extraordinary  one ; 
I  assure  you  the  terms  rascal  and  scoundrel  were  made  use 
of,  to  express  the  humiliation  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 
Do  not  these  terms  convey  noble  and  sublime  ideas? 
Bourdaloue  preached  like  an  angel  from  heaven,  both  last 
year  and  this,  for  it  is  the  same  sermon. 

What  you  write  me  about  this  world  appearing  quite 
another  world,  if  we  could  draw  aside  the  curtain  in  every 
family,  is  both  well  expressed  and  perfectly  true.  Good 
heavens!  who  can  tell  whether  even  the  heart  of  the 
Princesse  \  whom  we  praise  so  much,  is  thoroughly  con- 
tented? She  has  appeared  dull  these  three  or  four  days 
past;  who  knows  how  things  are  with  her?  She  would 
be  with  child,  and  she  is  not.  Perhaps  she  wants  to  see 
Paris  and  St.  Cloud,  and  she  has  not  yet  seen  them.  She 
is  extremely  affable;  she  studies  to  please;  who  knows  but 
this  may  cost  her  some  imeasiness?  Who  knows  whether 
she  is  pleased  alike  with  all  the  ladies  who  have  the  hon- 
our of  attending  upon  her?  and  lastly,  who  knows  but 
she  may  weary  of  so  retired  a  life? 

I  have  this  very  moment  received  your  amiable  mel- 
ancholy letter  of  the  twenty-fourth.  Believe  me,  my  dear 
child,  it  sensibly  affects  me.  I  am  not  yet  set  out;  the 
bad  weather  lias  detained  me,  for  it  would  have  been  folly 
to  expose  myself  in  such  a  season.     This  has  unhinged 

^  Madame  la  Dauphin. 
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everything.  I  shall  write  to  you  from  Paris  again  on 
Friday,  and  will  tell  you  about  the  alterations  that  are 
going  on;  I  gave  my  opinion  first,  and  am  not  so  silly 
as  you  think,  when  you  are  in  the  case.  We  read  in  his- 
torj^  ^  of  greater  miracles;  there  are  affections,  which  do 
not  yield  to  the  other  passion;  hence  I  am  become  an  archi- 
tect. 

I  admire  extremely  what  you  say  respecting  devotion. 
Good  heavens!  how  truly  may  it  be  said,  that  we  are 
all  like  Tantalus,  with  water  close  to  our  lips,  and  unable 
to  drink!  Let  the  heart  be  cold,  the  understanding  en- 
lightened, it  is  just  the  same.  I  have  no  need  of  the 
dispute  betvv'een  the  Jansenists  and  ^Violinists  to  decide 
this  matter.  What  I  feel  myself  is  sufficient,  and  how 
can  I  doubt  it,  if  I  obsen-e  myself  an  instant?  I  could 
talk  a  long  time,  and  with  infinite  pleasure,  on  this  sub- 
ject, if  we  were  together;  but  you  stop  short,  and  I  am 
silent.  Corbinelli  had  his  share  of  your  letter,  for  I  am 
fond  of  his  frank  ti-uths.  He  has  just  heard  a  sermon 
of  the  Abbe  Flechier's  ',  at  the  taking  the  veil  of  a  young 
Capuchin  nun,  which  has  charmed  him.  The  subject  was 
the  freedom  of  the  children  of  God,  which  he  explained 
in  a  bold  and  masterly  style:  he  showed  "that  this  young 
person  alone  could  be  called  free,  because  she  partook 
of  the  freedom  of  Christ  and  his  Saints;  that  she  was  re- 
leased from  the  slavery  in  which  we  are  held  by  our  pas- 
sions; that  it  was  she  who  Vv-as  free,  and  not  we;  that  she 
had  but  one  master,  whereas  we  had  a  hundred;  and  that 
instead  of  lamenting  for  her,  as  we  did,  with  a  worldly  sor- 
row which  was  blamable.  we  ought  to  consider,  respect, 
and  even  en\y  her,  as  a  person  chosen  from  all  eternity 
to  be  of  the  number  of  the  elect."  I  have  not  repeated 
the  tenth  part  of  what  he  said  on  this  subject:  but  it  was 

^  Everyone  knows  that  Painting  and  Sculpture  took  their  rise  from 
love,  and  that  a  Marechal,  who  fell  in  love  with  a  painter's  daughter, 
became  an  excellent  painter,  merely  by  endeavouring  to  please  his  mis- 
tress. 

^  Esprit  Flechier.  made  Bishop  of  Lavaur  in  1685.  and  removed 
from  there  to  Nimes  in   1687. 
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altogether  a  finished  piece.  The  Funeral  Oration  on  Ma- 
dame de  Longiieville  is  not  to  be  printed. 

You  ask  me  why  I  do  not  take  Corbinelli  with  me? 
He  is  going  into  Languedoc,  loaded  with  the  favours 
and  civilities  of  JSI.  de  Vardes,  who  has  accompanied  his 
pension  of  twelve  hundred  francs  with  so  excellent  a  sea- 
soning, I  mean  so  many  kind  and  affectionate  sentiments, 
that  our  friend's  philosophy  could  not  withstand  it.  Vardes 
is  always  in  extremes ;  and  as  I  am  persuaded  that  he  form- 
erly hated  him,  because  he  had  used  him  ill,  he  now  loves 
him,  because  he  uses  him  well;  this  is  the  Italian  proverb 
and  its  reverse  \  I  am  going  there  with  only  the  good 
Abbe,  and  a  few  books,  and  your  idea,  which  will  prove 
the  source  of  all  my  pleasure  or  pain.  I  assure  you  it 
will  keep  me  from  staying  out  in  the  evening  dews:  I 
shall  recollect  that  it  would  displease  you;  and  this  will 
not  be  the  only  time  you  have  prevented  me  from  con- 
tinuing my  evening-walk,  and  made  me  return  home.  I 
promise  to  consult  you,  and  to  follow  your  advice  at  all 
times;  do  the  same  by  me,  and  be  under  no  alarms;  rest 
assured  that  I  will  take  care  of  myself;  I  wish  I  could 
put  the  same  confidence  in  you;  but  I  have  many  sub- 
jects of  complaint  against  you  on  this  score;  and  without 
going  farther  than  Monaco,  have  I  not  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  whither  you  forced  the  stoutest  hearts  in  your  fam- 
ily to  accompany  you,  in  spite  of  themselves?  I  repeat  it, 
in  spite  of  themselves;  and  be  pleased  to  remember,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  I  should  die  with  fear  even  to  pass 
les  vaux  d'Olioules  ^  on  foot.  This  confession  of  my  cow- 
ardice is  sufficient  to  prove  my  apprehensions,  and  ensure 
your  confidence.  Let  then,  my  dear  child,  the  remem- 
brance of  me  govern  you,  in  some  degree,  as  yours  always 
governs  me. 

I  fancy  my  son  will  meet  me  at  Orleans.  I  am  aware 

^  Chi  offende,  non  perdona.  The  offender  never  pardons.  [Trans- 
lation.] 

^  Les  vaux  d'Olioules,  or  as  it  is  called  in  the  dialect  of  that  coun- 
try, lets  Baous  d'Olioules,  is  a  narrow  pass  by  the  side  of  a  river,  about 
a  league  in  length,  running  between  two  steep  mountains,  in  Provence. 
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of  the  attentions  of  ]M.  de  Grignan;  he  has  politeness, 
nobleness,  and  even  affectionate  tenderness;  but  he  has 
some  points  which  are  not  so  agreeable,  and  more  difficult 
to  be  conceived ;  and  as  eveni:hing  is  cut  diamond-wise,  he 
has  many  sides  which  are  inimitable ;  so  that  we  are  at  once 
tempted  to  love  and  to  scold  him,  to  esteem  and  to  blame, 
to  embrace  and  to  beat  him. 

Adieu,  my  dear  child ;  I  must  now  leave  you.  Surely 
you  mean  to  laugh  at  me,  when  you  express  your  appre- 
hensions lest  I  should  write  too  much.  My  lungs  are  al- 
most as  delicate  as  George  fs  ^ :  excuse  the  comparison,  it 
comes  from  here.  But  for  you,  my  child,  let  me  con- 
jure you  not  to  write.  jNIontgobert,  pray  do  not  abandon 
me,  but  step  in  and  take  the  pen  from  her  hand. 


LETTER  622 


From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

Paris,  Friday,  May  3,  1680. 

I  am  still  in  Paris,  but  in  all  the  bustle  of  a  removal; 
you  know  what  a  confusion  it  creates.  I  am  upon  every- 
body's hands;  I  have  no  carriage  of  my  own,  and  yet  I 
have  more  carriages  than  I  know  what  to  do  with;  every- 
one makes  a  merit  and  an  honour  of  carrying  me  about 
with  them:  basta  la  met  a  (the  half  would  suffice).  I  feel 
all  the  sorrows  of  separation  renewed  in  this  increased  dis- 
tance. We  order  things  in  the  best  manner  we  can,  and 
it  is  admirable  to  see  how  readily  all  fall  in  with  what 
suits  their  taste.  The  Bishop  of  Rennes  sets  out  in  four 
or  five  days,  so  he  will  be  close  at  my  heels.  ^ladem- 
oiselle  de  Meri  remains  sole  mistress  of  the  Carnavalet 
Mansion ;  and  I  leave  du  But  there  to  forward  our  letters ; 
he  is  also  charged  with  all  your  little  commissions:  I  can 
never  sufficiently  pay  him,  and  that  is  the  reason  he  will 

^  A  celebrated  ladies'  shoemaker  in  Paris. 
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accept  nothing.  He  will  do  JVIademoiselle  de  IMeri  all 
the  sendee  in  his  power,  as  will  likewise  two  of  my  maids, 
whom  I  leave  behind  for  that  purpose;  it  will  be  entirely 
her  ow^n  fault,  if  she  is  not  comfortable:  any  other  person 
would,  I  am  certain,  be  perfectly  satisfied;  but  I  much 
doubt  whether  she  will  ever  be  so.  She  told  me  yesterday, 
that  everyone  wrote  falsehoods  of  her,  and  that  you  in 
particular  had  written  her  word,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
believe  she  would  hire  a  house  without  having  seen  it.  I 
made  her  no  reply;. but  I  could  have  told  her  it  was  my- 
self, and  that  her  appearing  to  be  soiTy  for  what  she  had 
done  was  in  every  way  extraordinary^ ;  for  if  she  had  not 
seen  the  house,  and  would  not  trust  IMadame  de  Lassai, 
why  did  she  hire  it  in  such  a  hurry,  and  without  any  condi- 
tion? If  she  did  see  it,  and  liked  it,  and  wanted  it,  why 
does  she  repent  of  having  taken  it?  I  know  there  is  so 
much  to  be  said  on  this  subject,  that  I  hold  my  peace. 
However,  we  are  upon  very  good  terms;  I  am  only  vexed 
to  see  her  so  dissatisfied;  but  I  fancy  it  is  the  effect  of 
her  disorder,  and  therefore  pit}"  her. 

I  entreat  you,  my  dear  child,  to  be  under  no  sort  of 
concern  about  my  journey.  The  weather  is  now  per- 
fectly fine,  and  the  roads  delightful.  I  am  vexed  that  I 
cannot  have  letters  from  you  till  I  get  to  Nantes;  but  T 
am  resolved  not  to  hazard  receiving  them  by  the  way,  as 
I  must  go  some  part  of  it  by  water,  and  that  you  know  is 
an  uncertain  element ;  I  will  therefore  even  wait  with  pa- 
tience till  I  get  to  Nantes,  where  the  receipt  of  them  will 
add  to  the  pleasure  of  my  arrival.  You  may  also  be  per- 
fectly easy  upon  the  subject  of  my  health;  it  is  as  good 
as  I  can  possibly  wish  it  at  present;  I  husband  it  carefully, 
and  am  equally  attentive  to  that  of  our  good  Abbe.  I 
shall  take  some  books  with  me. 

Well,  here  am  T,  ready  to  set  out  like  a  Fury;  de- 
termined to  be  })aid,  and  will  neither  hear  rhyme  nor  rea- 
son to  the  contrary.  It  is  really  terrible  to  think  how  much 
money  is  OM'ing  to  me;  I  shall  exclaim  every  minute,  with 
INIoliere's  Miser,  "INIy  money!  my  money!"     Ten  thou- 
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sand  crowns  is  not  a  sum  to  be  trifled  with;  and  so  much 
am  I  entitled  to,  if  they  would  pay  me  what  is  due  to  me 
from  Brittany  and  Burgundy. 

Really,  my  child,  this  is  a  very  curious  letter ;  my  cor- 
respondence you  see  is  likely  to  become  wonderfully  en- 
tertaining. If  I  had  a  little  news  to  tell  you  from  Den- 
mark, as  was  the  case  three  or  four  years  ago,  it  would  be 
something;  but  I  am  barren  of  every  kind  of  intelligence. 
Apropos,  the  Princesse  de  La  Tremouille  ^  is  to  be  married 
to  Comte  d'Ochtensilhoiirg,  who  is  very  rich,  and  a  very 
good  sort  of  a  man.  You  know  what  kind  of  people  those 
are;  his  birth  it  seems  is  a  little  left-handed;  the  Germans 
exclaim  violently  against  the  affront  put  upon  the  family 
escutcheon  of  the  good  Princesse  de  Tarente ;  but  His  Ma- 
jesty spoke  to  her  so  agreeably  the  other  day  on  this  affair, 
and  his  nephew,  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  even  love, 
plead  the  cause  so  earnestly,  that  at  length  she  has  con- 
sented. She  called  upon  me  the  other  day,  and  told  me 
the  whole  story.  This  is  a  fine  opening  for  you  to  write 
to  her,  and  make  amends  for  past  neglects.  Does  not  this 
news  please  you?  Consider  it  as  the  most  entertaining  you 
will  have  between  this  and  All  Saints. 

I  shall  write  to  you  once  more  from  Paris,  and  there- 
fore shall  not  take  my  leave  of  you  to-day.  Corbinelli 
thanks  you  for  your  remembrance  of  him,  and  your  wish 
that  he  was  to  remain  with  me.  ]M.  de  Vendome  has  won 
the  prize  at  the  ring. 


^  Charlotte-Emilie  de  La  Tremouille,  daughter  of  Charles-Henri, 
Prince  de  Tarente,  and  the  Princesse  Emilie  de  Hesse-Cassel,  was  mar- 
ried in  Denmark  to  Antoine  d'Altembourg,  Comte  d'Oldembourg,  the 
twenty-sixth  May,  1682. 
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LETTER  623 


From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

Paris,  Monday,  May  6,  1680. 

You  observe,  with  great  humour,  that,  if  the  human 
heart  is  left  to  itself,  it  will  always  find  something  to  com- 
fort itself  with,  and  that  its  disposition  is  to  be  happy.  I 
hope  mine  will  have  the  same  disposition  as  others,  and  that 
time  and  the  air  will  abate  the  uneasiness  I  at  present  en- 
dure. I  think  you  borrowed  from  me  what  you  say  about 
the  passion  of  separating  ourselves  from  each  other;  it 
might  be  supposed  that  we  thought  ourselves  too  near 
neighbours,  and  that  after  mature  deliberation  it  had  been 
resolved  on  both  sides,  to  make  a  voluntary  removal  of 
three  hundred  leagues  further  asunder.  You  see  I  in  a 
manner  copy  your  own  letter;  the  reason  is,  that  you  have 
given  so  agreeable  a  turn  to  my  idea,  that  I  take  pleasure 
in  repeating  it.  I  hope  at  last,  the  sea  will  set  bounds  to 
our  passion,  and  that  after  having  retired,  each  to  a  cer- 
tain distance,  we  shall  return  back,  and  advance  towards 
each  other  as  fast  as  we  have  receded.  It  is  certain  that 
for  two  persons  who  seek  each  other's  company,  and  de- 
light in  being  together,  we  have  had  the  most  singular 
destiny.  Whoever  were  to  seek  to  destroy  my  faith  in 
Providence,  would  deprive  me  of  my  only  comfort;  and 
if  I  thought  it  was  in  our  own  power  to  settle  or  imsettle, 
to  do  or  imdo,  to  will  one  thing  or  another,  I  should  never 
have  a  moment's  peace.  The  Creator  of  the  universe  must 
be  with  me  the  director  of  every  event  that  happens;  and 
when  I  look  to  him  as  the  cause,  I  blame  no  one,  and  sub- 
mit with  humility,  though  not  without  inexpressible  grief 
of  heart;  at  the  same  time  I  put  my  trust  in  him,  that  he 
will  again  bring  us  together  as  he  has  done  before. 

But,  to  descend  a  little,  is  it  not  horrible  to  be  obliged 
to  retire  for  six  months  l>ecause  we  passed  a  winter  at  Aix? 
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If  this  were  to  serve  any  of  your  family,  I  could  bear  with 
it;  but  you  may  rest  assured,  that,  in  this  country,  it  will 
be  very  well  if  it  does  not  injure  you.  The  Controller 
talks  to  me  of  your  magnificence,  grandeur,  and  noble 
entertainments,  in  a  manner  that  astonishes  JNIadame  de 
Vins;  and  this  very  praise  will  give  you  reason  to  wish 
that  the  year  had  only  six  months  in  it;  it  is  very  hard 
to  think  your  fleece  must  remain  dry  till  the  month  of 
January. 

You  will  not  hear  the  expense  of  your  little  alteration 
spoken  of;  think  no  more  of  it,  it  is  absolutely  necessary; 
for  without  it,  the  Carnavalet  Mansion  would  be  quite  un- 
inhabitable. I  shall  share  with  Berbisi  ^  in  the  satisfaction 
he  has  in  being  able  to  do  you  a  pleasure.  I  am  en- 
chanted with  your  pretty  couplet;  and  say  what  you  will 
about  Montgobert,  I  am  certain  you  did  it  no  harm,  as  the 
man  said ;  you  know  what  I  mean ".  It  is  indeed  very 
pretty ;  you  thought  I  should  have  received  it  in  my  woods, 
but  I  am  still  in  Paris;  it  shall  not,  however,  make  more 
noise  upon  that  account:  I  will  sing  it  upon  the  Loire, 
if  I  can  clear  my  throat  a  little,  which  at  present  is  in  no 
very  good  condition  for  singing. 

I  assure  you,  my  child,  I  am  strangely  in  want  of 
you  all :  I  am  quite  lost  to  the  very  remembrance  of  music 
or  pleasure;  in  vain  I  strike  my  foot  upon  the  ground; 
nothing  appears  but  the  same  dull  uniform  mode  of  life, 
sometimes  in  the  suburbs,  and  sometimes  with  our  good 
widows.  M.  de  Grignan  would  be  of  great  service  to  me, 
for  I  have  stiU  a  foolish  corner  in  my  heart,  which  is  not 
entirely  closed. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Princesse  de  Tarente  to  you,  as 
if  I  had  received  your  letter :  I  have  told  you  of  her  daugh- 
ter's marriage  ^ ;  I  would  have  you  write  to  her,  she  will 

^  M.  de  Berbisi,  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Dijon,  a  near 
relation   of   Madame   de   Sevigne's. 

^  See  Madame  de  Sevigne's  letter  *347  to  the  Comte  de  Bussy, 
of  October  9,  1675,  in  the  third  volume. 

^  See  the  preceding  letter. 
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be  very  much  pleased;  and  besides,  it  is  an  attention  you 
owe  her;  she  always  made  a  point  of  showing  her  regard 
and  esteem  for  you.  She  is  to  come  to  Vitre ;  she  will 
take  me  out  of  my  plain  style,  and  bring  me  over  to  her 
amplification;  she  has  the  most  extraordinary  way  of  tell- 
ing a  thing!  The  other  day  she  amused  His  JNIajesty 
with  recounting  to  him  what  I  will  tell  you  when  I  am  at 
The  Rocks.  This  is  the  news  you  will  receive  from  me; 
but  at  the  same  time  you  may  safely  boast  that  not  a  cir- 
cumstance will  pass  either  in  Germany  or  Denmark,  but 
you  shall  be  made  acquainted  with  it. 

JMontgobert  writes  me  wonders  about  Pauline;  why 
do  you  never  mention  her?  She  is  the  delight  of  your 
whole  family.  Mademoiselle  du  Plessis  will  not  remind 
me  of  her ;  have  I  not  told  you  that  she  is  greatly  afflicted 
at  the  death  of  her  mother?  But  I  have  good  books  and 
good  thoughts.  Fear  not  my  writing  too  much;  I  have 
already  given  you  an  idea  of  the  delicacy  of  my  lungs  ^ ; 
I  recommend  yours  to  your  care ;  get  someone  to  write  for 
you,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  my  life;  make  the  most 
of  the  opportunity  you  have  to  give  yourself  repose  and 
quiet;  take  your  pleasure,  and  think  of  nothing  but  the 
re-establishment  of  your  health:  but  then  you  must  will 
this;  and  that  will  of  yours  is  a  strange  composition:  that 
of  your  gentlemen  musicians  at  mass  was  very  good;  but 
you  decry  them  greatly,  sometimes  musicians  without  mu- 
sic, and  at  another,  music  ivithout  musicians.  I  cannot 
enough  admire  M.  de  Grignan's  good  nature,  in  allowing 
you  to  take  such  liberties  with  them. 

I  have  just  received  a  visit  in  form  from  your  Con- 
troller; he  was  very  reserved;  but  for  all  that  I  learned 
enough  from  him  to  find  he  has  a  great  respect  for  you: 
he  passed  many  encomiums  upon  your  magnificent  way  of 
living;  he  says  you  are  still  very  handsome,  but  that  you 
are  out  of  spirits,  and  so  dejected  as  to  show  plainly  you 
are  not  happy.  He  is  delighted  with  ]\I.  de  Berbisi,  to  whom 
I  shall  make  my  acknowledgments,  though  I  am  certain 

1  See  Letter  621,  of  May  1,  1680,  in  this  volume.' 
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it  is  entirely  owing  to  your  recommendation  that  he  has 
done  him  any  service.  I  doubt  whether  this  Controller  will 
return  back  to  Provence.  I  have  had  so  many  adieus,  that 
I  am  quite  astonished  at  them;  your  friends,  mine,  old 
and  young,  have  all  done  wonders.  The  Abbe  Arnauld 
came  here  yesterday,  purposely  to  wish  me  a  good  journey. 
As  to  ]Madame  de  Coulanges,  she  has  distinguished  herself 
upon  the  occasion;  she  has  taken  me  entirely  under  her 
care;  she  maintains  me,  carries  me  about  everywhere,  and 
is  determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  me,  till  she  has  seen  me 
hanged.  INIy  son  accompanies  me  to  Orleans,  and  I  have  a 
notion  he  will  gladly  go  further. 

The  Dauphiness  is  now  in  Paris  for  the  first  time. 
There  is  high  mass  at  Xotre-Dame,  a  dinner  at  Val-de- 
Grace,  a  visit  to  ]Madame  de  La  Valhere,  but  not  a  word 
of  Bouloi^;  I  verily  believe  they  will  all  go  mad.  Every 
day  there  are  several  new  entertainments  for  the  Dau- 
phiness. JMadame  de  Fontanges  returns  here  to-morrow. 
Admire  the  skill  of  the  Prior  of  Cabrieres,  who  has  re- 
stored this  beauty  to  the  Court.  Young  La  Fayette  has 
got  a  regiment ;  you  see  that  ]NL  de  La  Rochefoucauld  has 
not  carried  away  the  friendship  of  ]M.  de  Louvois;  but 
what  am  I  doing?  it  is  a  pretty  thing  indeed,  when  another 
person's  carriage  is  waiting  for  me,  to  spend  my  time  in 
gossiping!  God  bless  you,  my  child,  I  must  take  my  leave 
of  you  once  more;  it  grieves  me  to  the  soul;  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  I  shall  have  a  letter  from  you;  this  is 
a  heart-breaking  circumstance:  however,  if  I  could  but 
have  the  happiness  of  thinking  you  would  take  care  of 
your  precious  health,  it  w^ould  be  some  comfort  to  me 
amidst  the  pangs  of  absence. 


^  Meaning,  that  the  Dauphiness  would  not  go  to  the  church  of  the 
Carmelites  in  the  Rue  du  Bouloi. 

It  appeared  that  these  nuns  interfered  too  much  in  the  intrigues  of 
the  Court.  They  contrived  interviews  between  the  Queen  and  Madame 
de  Montespan.  A  word  from  the  King  destroyed  all  their  petty  im- 
portance. 
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LETTER  624 

From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

Orleans,  Wednesday,  May  8,  1680. 

We  have  arrived  at  this  place,  without  having  met 
with  any  extraordinary  adventures  by  the  way.  The  wea- 
ther is  dehghtfuUy  fine;  the  roads  are  admirable;  our 
carriage  goes  extremely  well;  my  son  has  lent  me  his 
horses,  and  has  accompanied  me  as  far  as  this  place  in 
person;  I  assure  you  his  company  has  greatly  enlivened 
a  journey  that  would  otherwise  have  been  dreary  enough. 
We  have  chatted,  argued,  and  read;  we  still  continue  in 
the  same  errors,  and  that  you  know  furnishes  sufficient 
conversation.  Our  axle-tree  broke  yesterday,  but  in  a  very 
lucky  place,  and  we  were  assisted  on  the  occasion,  by  a 
man,  the  very  image  of  M.  de  Sottenville  ^;  a  man  who  is 
fit  to  write  Georgics,  had  not  Virgil  already  saved  him  the 
trouble,  so  perfectly  versed  is  he  in  country  afi*airs;  he  in- 
troduced his  wife  to  us,  who  is,  without  doubt,  as  great  in 
her  way,  as  he  is  in  his.  We  were  two  hours  in  this  society, 
without  being  at  all  tired,  owing  to  the  novelty  of  a  con- 
versation, and  a  dialect  which  was  indeed  perfectly  new 
to  us.  We  made  several  reflections  on  the  perfectly  con- 
tented state  of  this  gentleman,  of  whom  it  may  justly  be 
said,  with  Racine: 

Heureux  qui  se  nourrit  du  lait  de  ses  brebis, 
Et  qui  de  leurs  toisons  voit  filer  ses  habits !  ^ 

The  days  are  so  long,  that  we  have  not  even  occasion 
for  the  assistance  of  the  most  beautiful  moon  in  the  world, 
which  will  accompany  us  as  far  as  the  Loire,  upon  which 
we  shall  embark  to-morrow.    By  the  time  you  receive  this 

^  The  name  of  a  character  in  Moliere's  Georges  Dandin. 
'  Happy  the  man  whose  flocks  a£ford  him  both  food  and  raiment. 

[Translation,] 
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letter,  I  shall  be  at  Nantes;  I  found  out  yesterday,  that 
I  am  not  further  from  you  here,  than  I  was  at  Paris: 
and  by  a  line  we  drew  upon  the  map,  w^e  also  found,  that 
Nantes  is  but  a  very  little  way  further  from  you  than 
Paris;  these  are  indeed  but  small  consolations  while  I  can- 
not hear  from  you. 

Your  letters  will  not  come  to  Paris  till  to-day;  du 
But  will  put  them  up  with  those  of  Saturday,  and  I  shall 
have  both  packets  together  at  Nantes.  I  did  not  choose 
to  hazard  any  uncertain  conveyance  by  water;  you  will 
therefore  judge  that  I  am  not  a  little  impatient  to  be  at 
Nantes. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  child!  what  can  I  say  to  you  in 
such  a  place  as  this?  You  have  certain  residents  about 
you,  who  will  inform  you  of  ever}i:hing :  I  am  fit  for  noth- 
ing but  to  love  you,  without  being  able  to  turn  that  quali- 
fication to  vour  advantage:  that,  vou  will  sav,  is  a  melan- 
choly  circumstance  for  a  person  of  my  disposition.  Mr 
xvorthy  assures  you  of  his  best  services ;  I  am  very  studious 
to  preserve  him  for  us  all.  Journeys  do  not  agree  with 
him  so  well  now  as  formerly.  I  embrace  you  with  all  my 
heart.     Your  brother  wants  to  make  his  speech. 

Monsieur  de  Sevigne  also  writes  to  his  Sister. 

(Enclosed  in  his  Mother's  letter.) 

Since  you  know  that  I  am  here,  my  pretty  sister,  I 
have  very  little  to  say,  except  that,  in  order  to  make  my- 
self of  consequence,  I  undertook  to  bargain  for  our  boat; 
and  that  I  had  scarcely  done  the  business,  when  our  uncle 
stepped  in,  and,  w4th  a  single  word,  got  it  for  a  louis-d'or 
less.  This  will  furnish  my  mother  with  fine  reflections 
on  the  amendment  that  years  make  in  this  poor  head  of 
mine :  in  short,  I  might  as  well  be  without  brains,  for  they 
are  of  very  little  use  to  me;  whatever  I  may  do,  think,  or 
say,  for  the  best,  all  ends  in  nothing,  and  I  have  most  con- 
summate skill  only  in  trifles. 

I  am  sadly  grieved  at  seeing  my  mother  set  out  for 
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Brittany  without  me;  one  comfort,  however,  is,  that  you 
are  not  in  Paris,  and  that  this  new  separation  between 
you,  will  not  cost  either  of  you  the  uneasiness  which  it 
would  if  nearer  together.  My  mother  is  in  perfect  health, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  journey  will  be  the  last  she  will 
take  into  a  country  so  distant  from  you:  I  shall  visit  her 
in  September,  and  then  I  hope  you  will  pay  me  the  com- 
pliments of  congratulation;  knowing,  as  you  do,  my  seri- 
ous intention  to  pass  my  days  in  the  company  of  Bretons, 
and  how  thoroughly  I  shall  be  in  my  element. 

Adieu,  my  dear  sister,  adieu!  I  am  not  yet  so  great 
a  provincialist,  so  wedded  to  the  country,  as  not  to  wish 
most  passionately  for  j^ou  to  pass  the  winter  in  Paris;  for 
it  seems  as  if  your  coming  were  rather  uncertain.  You  will 
have  a  delightful  apartment,  and  I  shall  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  not  disgracing  you  by  my  company,  as  I  shall  still 
be  a  Sub-Lieutenant  in  the  Dauphin's  Gendarmes.  Let 
me  entreat  you,  not  to  cloud  your  imagination  in  regard 
to  me ;  I  love  you  too  well  to  give  you  cause  for  uneasiness. 
A  day  or  two  ago  I  had  written  a  line,  by  way  of  answer, 
to  M.  de  Grignan;  but  my  mother,  not  without  great 
justice,  found  it  so  very  inferior  to  what  I  had  received 
from  him,  that  she  burnt  it:  I  hope  he  will  be  so  kind  as 
to  accept  the  intention;  for  he  may  think  himself  happy 
in  being  spared  the  trouble  of  reading  it. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

Blois,  Thursday,  May  9,  1680. 

I  am  determined  to  write  to  you  every  evening,  my 
dear  child;  I  find  nothing  so  agreeable  to  me  as  that  amuse- 
ment. I  twn,  I  v/alk,  I  take  up  my  book;  but  let  me  turn 
the  affair  ^  as  I  will,  I  still  want  something,  and  I  find 
that  to  be,  pen,  ink,  and  paper.     In  short,  I  must  chat 

■^  An  expression  which  M.  de  La  Garde  used  on  all  occasions. 
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with  my  dear  child;  and  though  my  letter  can  go  neither 
to-day  nor  to-morrow,  I  will,  every  evening,  give  you  an 
account  of  the  day's  journey. 

My  son  left  Orleans  to-day  in  the  stage,  which  goes 
Oif  every  day  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  gets 
into  Paris  the  same  night.  Till  I  can  get  news  from  Den- 
mark for  you,  I  must  return  to  my  account  of  our  journey. 

We  got  into  the  boat  at  six  o'clock,  in  the  finest  wea- 
ther imaginable;  I  contrived  the  body  of  my  coach  to  he 
placed  in  such  a  way,  that  the  sun  could  not  come  in;  we 
drew  down  the  windows  and  had  a  charming  prospect  in 
front,  and  the  side-windows  multiplied  our  points  of  view 
in  the  most  pleasing  manner  possible.  There  was  nobody 
but  the  Abbe  and  myself  in  this  pretty  cabinet;  we  were 
seated  upon  soft  cushions,  quite  cool,  quite  at  our  ease, 
and,  for  ever\i;hing  else,  as  snug  as  a  litter  of  pigs  in  a 
farm-yard.  We  eat  warm  soups,  cooked  over  a  little  com- 
fortable fire;  in  short,  we  dined  in  state,  like  a  King  and 
Queen.  See  how  the  Loire  is  refined,  since  the  vulgar 
days,  ii:}ieii  the  heart  teas  on  the  left  side^',  by  the  bye, 
mine,  be  it  on  which  side  it  will,  is  wholly  yours. 

If  you  should  be  curious  to  know  what  I  do  in  this 
triimiphal  car,  where  I  sail  and  ride  at  the  same  time,  with- 
out the  least  fear,  I  will  tell  you:  I  think  upon  my  dear 
child;  I  amuse  myself  with  calling  to  mind  the  tender  af- 
fection I  have  for  her,  and  she  has  for  me ;  the  long  tracts 
of  land  that  separate  us ;  my  anxiety  for  her  welfare ;  and 
the  earnest  desire  I  have  to  see  and  embrace  her:  I  think 
of  her  affairs,  I  think  of  my  own,  and  all  this  together 
makes  a  little  of  my  daughter's  whim,  in  spite  of  my 
mother  s  tchim ',  which  gives  new  life  to  everything  about 
me.  I  am  full  of  admiration  at  the  goodness  of  the  Abbe, 
who,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  ventures  on  a  journey  by 
land  and  water  to  serve  me:  after  all  this,  I  take  a  book 

^  See  Moliere's  Medecin  malgre  lui. 

^  Expressions  by  which  the  mother  and  daughter  designated  par- 
ticular walks  and  views  at  Livry,  or  at  The  Rocks.  See  Letter  368,  of 
December  15^  1675,  in  the  third  volume. 
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that  poor  M.  de  La  Rochefoucauld  made  us  purchase,  en- 
titled, The  Recover!/  of  Portugal  (la  Reunion  du  Portu- 
gal), which  is  a  translation  from  the  Italian,  and  admir- 
able, both  in  point  of  history  and  style.  It  represents 
Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal,  as  a  young  and  brave  Prince, 
who  rushes  head-long  upon  his  fate,  and  loses  his  life  in 
Africa,  in  a  war  against  the  son  of  Abdallah.  It  is,  in 
short,  one  of  the  most  amusing  pieces  of  history  that  could 
be  read.  I  reflect  upon  the  ways  and  dispositions  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  on  what  I  have  often  heard  you  say,  that 
our  wills  are  the  ministers  of  his  eternal  decrees :  in  short, 
the  good  Abbe  and  I,  who  are  come  from  a  talkative  place, 
love  to  chat,  but  it  is  in  a  manner  that  is  both  pleasing  and 
improving  to  us.  We  have  so  much  pleasure  in  passing 
the  bridges  that  lie  in  our  way,  that  we  wish  to  meet  them 
oftener  than  we  do.  I  assure  you  there  are  few  prayers 
for  those  wrecked  on  the  Loire,  any  more  than  for  those 
wrecked  on  the  Durance;  there  would  be  greater  reason 
to  fear  the  latter,  which  is  sometimes  a  little  more  head- 
strong and  impetuous,  than  the  slow  and  majestic  motion 
of  the  venerable  Loire.  In  short,  we  arrived  here  in  very 
good  time ;  everyone  is  titivating,  everyone  is  busy  in  shav- 
ing and  making  themselves  genteel  and  clean  and  present- 
able, except  your  poor  mamma,  who  is  seated  romantically 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  writing  to  her  dear  child,  in 
view  of  our  inn;  it  is  the  ordinary  routine  through  which 
you  have  been.  My  ears  are  ravished  with  the  warbling 
of  a  thousand  nightingales,  which  puts  me  in  mind  of 
those  you  hear  from  your  balcony. 

I  dare  not  tell  you  how  much  gloom  the  thought  of 
your  delicate  state  of  health  diffuses  in  my  heart.  You  wiU 
readily  conceive  what  I  feel,  and  how  earnestly  I  wish  to 
hear  it  is  perfectly  re-established.  Adieu,  my  dearest,  till 
to-morrow  at  Tours. 

Tours,  Friday,  May  10. 

The  same  good  fortune  still  attends  us,  my  dear.  I 
never  met  with  anything  equal  to  the  beauty  of  our  last 
stage.     But  can  you  form  an  idea  in  what  way  our  car- 
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riage  is  placed  across  our  boat?  We  can  never  be  incom- 
moded with  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  for  at  noon  it  is  over  our 
heads,  in  the  morning  at  our  left  hand,  and  in  the  evening 
at  our  right,  and  the  cahane  ^  is  always  our  defence.  We 
coast  along  by  these  delightful  shores,  where  a  thousand 
different  objects  are  incessantly  saluting  the  eye,  like  so 
many  new  landscapes,  which  would  charm  M.  de  Grignan, 
and  I  heartily  wish  he  could  witness  one  that  I  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  naming. 

The  day  before  I  set  out,  the  fair  Fontanges  was  ex- 
pected at  Court:  the  Chevalier  must  attend  to  his  duty; 
I  am  no  longer  fit  for  anything,  and  if  you  did  not  love  me 
as  well  as  you  do,  you  would  certainly  burn  these  miserable 
letters  without  breaking  the  seal. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

Saumur,  Saturday,  May  11,  1680. 

We  have  just  arrived,  my  dear  child:  we  left  Tours 
this  morning,  where  I  put  a  letter  into  the  post  for  you. 
Whoever  was  to  deprive  me  of  the  faculty  of  thinking, 
during  my  journey,  would  strangely  embarrass  me.  I 
am  for  twelve  successive  hours  in  a  carriage,  placed  at  my 
ease;  some  of  which  I  spend  in  eating,  drinking,  and 
reading,  some  in  looking  aroimd  me,  and  admiring  the 
prospects,  but  a  still  greater  number  in  musing  and  think- 
ing of  you.  I  am  certain,  my  dear  child,  you  do  not  think 
this  flattery,  but  the  plain  truth.  I  run  you  over  in  my 
mind  from  head  to  foot;  I  divide  and  sub-divide  you;  I 
recollect  a  thousand  sad  events,  and  others  equally  delight- 
ful: I  think  on  the  charms  of  your  youth  and  your  health, 
and  how  cruelly  they  have  both  been  treated;  how  j^ou 
yourself  have  abused  them:  how  dreadfully  your  blood 

^  The  large   flat-bottomed  boats   which  carry  passengers   up   and 
down  the  river  Loire,  are  so  named. 
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is  inflamed;  that  we  were  not  sufficiently  alarmed  at  the 
first  token  we  had  of  it,  and  w^hich  was  the  beginning  of 
all  your  ailments;  I  think,  in  short,  what  do  we  not  think, 
when  thinking  is  the  only  occupation  we  have?  I  will  not 
tell  you  the  flight  my  imagination  has  taken;  the  recital 
would  make  my  letter  too  long:  this,  however,  let  me  de- 
clare for  a  truth,  that  I  always  find  in  my  heart  an  equal 
tenderness  towards  you.  I  should  be  glad  to  enlarge  with 
you  upon  certain  subjects,  but  I  cannot  yet  expect  that 
pleasure ;  in  the  meanwhile  I  think,  therefore  I  exist  ^ :  I 
think  of  you  alone  in  this  manner,  therefore  it  is  you  alone 
I  love. 

The  good  Abbe  is  well,  and  highly  pleased  with  his 
journey:  no  persons  certainly  ever  travelled  as  we  do;  it 
is  a  pity  we  have  not  a  little  more  society;  though  I  as- 
sure you,  that,  for  my  part,  I  wish  for  no  one  else;  and 
that  since  I  am  condemned  to  be  absent  from  you,  there 
is  nothing  I  like  so  well  as  to  be  alone,  and  at  liberty  to 
give  myself  wholly  up  to  my  own  affairs;  I  shall  there- 
fore be  content,  for  four  or  five  months  at  least,  since  it 
must  be  so. 

I  wish  you  would  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Grignan :  as  for  your  own  affairs,  you  know 
them  too  well.  It  is  a  strange  thing  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
trench for  six  months  together,  in  order  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a  winter  passed  at  Aix:  upon  my  word  I  think 
it  is  rather  too  much  for  having  barely  existed.  I  live 
in  hopes  that  Providence  will  clear  up  all  better  than 
we  expect:  there  are  certain  hidden  circimistances  which 
sometimes  come  to  light  suddenly.  My  dear  child,  you 
well  know  my  thoughts  and  wishes  on  this  subject,  and 
you  easily  comprehend  what  I  do  not  mention. 

One  thing  which  makes  me  more  uneasy  and  impa- 
tient than  all  the  rest,  is  being  so  long  without  hearing  from 
you;  this  grieves  me.     However,  I  comfort  myself  with 

^  This  is  the  fundamental  axiom  of  Descartes'  metaphysics,  from 
which  he  deduces  the  reality  of  our  existence,  of  the  soul  and  its  spirit- 
uality, of  God  and  his  necessity. 
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thinking,  that  two  of  your  packets  will  set  out  from  Paris 
to-day,  and  be  at  Nantes  on  Monday  as  soon  as  I  shall 
be  there.  Thus  far  I  have  contrived  to  settle  the  convey- 
ance ;  it  would  have  been  madness  to  think  of  catching  any 
of  your  letters,  in  flying  through  the  country  as  I  do,  be- 
sides the  uncertainty  of  winds  and  weather;  these  have 
hitherto  indeed  been  very  favourable,  but  who  can  place 
dependence  on  them? 

The  good  Abbe  sends  you  a  thousand  remembrances. 
I  shall  read  my  History  of  Portugal  with  great  pleasure ; 
but  I  have  read  nothing  of  yours  since  the  twenty-eighth 
of  last  month,  which  is  a  long  time;  however,  I  read  over 
your  old  letters.  Adieu,  my  child!  this  is  enough  for 
to-day. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

Ingrande,  Sunday  evening,  May  12,  1680. 

The  same  fine  weather,  the  same  delightful  prospect, 
and,  I  believe,  the  same  melodious  nightingales,  have  at- 
tended us  hither.  I  hardly  know  this  country  again,  it  is 
so  beautiful;  and  I  am  persuaded  it  would  surprise  you 
as  much  as  if  you  had  never  seen  it.  There  are  certain 
periods  of  life  in  w^hich  we  attend  to  nothing  but  our- 
selves. You  indeed  have  never  been  much  occupied  in  that 
way ;  but  when  we  came  down  this  river  together,  we  were 
more  engaged  in  disputing  about  the  Comte  des  Chapelles, 
than  in  admiring  the  beauties  of  the  rural  scenes  that  sur- 
rounded us.  Now  the  case  is  exactly  the  reverse:  we  ob- 
serve a  profound  silence,  are  perfectly  at  our  ease,  read- 
ing, musing,  admiring,  out  of  the  way  of  all  sorts  of  news, 
and  living  upon  our  own  reflections.  The  good  Abbe  is  al- 
ways praying:  I  listen  attentively  to  his  pious  ejacula- 
tions ;  but  when  he  is  got  to  his  beads  \  I  beg  to  be  excused, 

^  Madame  de  Sevigne  used  to  say,  that  the  chaplet  (or  beads)  was 
not  a  devotion^  but  a  distraction. 
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finding  that  I  can  meditate  much  better  without  them. 
In  short,  we  manage  to  pass  twelve  or  fourteen  hours, 
without  being  very  unhappy;  such  a  fine  thing  is  hberty. 
You  know  another  part  of  the  Loire,  for  which,  though 
less  charming,  I  have  the  highest  regard,  as  it  has  brought, 
and  will  bring  again,  to  my  arms,  that  much  loved  child, 
who  is  all  the  comfort  of  my  life  \ 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  the  Bishop  of 
Angers  ^  to-day,  and  he  would  have  been  so  too.  I  had 
many  things  to  say  to  him,  on  the  variety  of  misfortunes 
with  which  he  is  loaded;  but  he  is  upon  his  visitation,  and 
did  not  receive  my  letter.  To-morrow  we  shall  be  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  world  at  Nantes,  where  I  shall  receive 
your  letter,  and  finish  this. 

Nantes,  Monday,  May  13. 

Indeed  this  is  a  curious  journal;  I  impose  upon  your 
patience  and  good  nature,  my  dear  child;  and  my  tedious 
itinerary  may  well  make  you  cry  out,  as  you  do  of  those 
processions  which  bring  you  too  much  rain,  basta  la  meta 
della  cortesia  (half  this  courtesy  is  sufficient).  We  are 
just  arrived  at  this  city,  so  delightfully  situated:  I  can 
never  pass  by  the  foot  of  a  certain  tower  %  without  remem- 
bering the  poor  Cardinal  and  his  melancholy  end,  still 
more  melancholy  than  you  can  imagine  * :  however,  I  shall 
pass  over  this  subject  altogether,  as  I  have  a  thousand 
things  to  say  upon  it,  which  are,  perhaps,  better  unsaid, 

^  Madame  de  Grignan  had  often  taken  the  boat  at  Roanne,  on 
going  from  Lyons  to  Paris. 

^  Henri  Amauld,  Bishop  of  Angers. 

'  The  tower  of  the  Castle  of  Nantes,  to  which  Cardinal  de  Retz 
was  sent  from  St.  Vincennes,  the  12th  August,  1654,  and  from  whence 
he  made  his  escape  the  latter  end  of  the  same  month. 

*  The  Dictionnaire  Historique  says,  that  he  lived  like  Catiline,  and 
died  like  Atticus.  This  exaggerated  comparison  as  to  his  life,  seems  to 
be  very  conjectural  with  respect  to  his  death.  Atticus  starved  himself 
to  death,  to  terminate  the  sufferings  of  an  incurable  fistula.  Nothing 
of  this  kind  is  known  of  Cardinal  de  Retz.  Madame  de  Sevigne  has 
said  before,  that  a  week's  fever  terminated  his  existence.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  she  implies,  in  this  letter,  that  his  death  was  violent,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  that  it  was  unchristian. 
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and  it  may  please  Providence  to  give  us  an  opportunity 
some  day,  of  discussing  it  to  the  bottom. 

Well  then,  here  we  are  at  M.  d'Harouis's,  welcomed 
and  attended,  as  if  at  home.  I  dread  lest  ]M.  de  Molac, 
who  is  here,  should  come  and  repeat  to  me,  twenty  times 
over,  as  he  did,  you  know,  once  when  you  were  with  me, 
"You  should  have  sent  me  word  of  this!  you  should  have 
sent  me  word  of  this!"  Do  you  recollect  this  folly?  In 
the  interim  I  am  occupied  in  reading  a  packet  of  yours 
that  I  have  received ;  it  is  the  only  pleasure  I  have,  though, 
I  assure  you,  it  does  not  come  unattended  with  emotion: 
this  is  a  natural  consequence  of  my  love  for  you. 

Indeed,  indeed,  my  dear  child,  you  write  too  much; 
you  destroy  your  poor  constitution ;  it  will  never  hold  out, 
if  you  do  not  manage  it  a  little  better,  and  curb  your  pen 
when  it  is  running  away  with  you:  so  delicate  a  state  of 
health  as  yours,  requires  care  and  circumspection.  It  is 
true,  that  the  subjects  you  treat  would  suffer  under  any 
hand  but  yours :  nevertheless,  you  must  be  careful  of  your- 
self;  I  hope  you  will  amend  in  this  particular;  and  now  I 
answer  your  letter. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  hope  you  did  not  rank  me 
in  the  number  of  those  who  wished  for  your  departure, 
since  nothing  can  be  more  grievous  to  me,  than  to  be 
separated  from  you;  but  speak  the  truth,  and  take  to 
yourself  all  the  honour  which  is  justly  your  due:  say  that 
you  love  INI.  de  Grignan,  who,  indeed,  is  deserving  of  it, 
and  that  you  were  charmed  with  an  opportunity  of  oblig- 
ing him.  I  have  more  than  once  remarked,  that  you 
could  not  be  completely  happy,  when  he  was  far  from 
you.  He  has  a  politeness  and  complaisance  that  are  more 
capable  of  influencing  you,  and  of  drawing  you  to  the 
further  end  of  the  world,  than  the  conduct  of  any  other 
person:  by  always  making  you  the  mistress  of  your  own 
actions,  he  makes  himself  the  master  of  them:  this  is  na- 
tural to  him;  but  if  such  a  heart  as  yours  required  any 
skill  to  manage  it,  he  has  found  the  true  method.  Through 
all  his  complaisant  yieldings,  you  saw  what  was  his  wish, 
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and  you  determined  to  indulge  that  wish.  He  should, 
therefore,  be  a  little  more  explicit  in  regard  to  such  very- 
expensive  excursions,  or  you  should  give  your  reasons  a 
little  more  peremptorily,  since  it  is  surely  for  the  com- 
mon interest  of  both,  to  lay  aside  the  part  of  Governors, 
which  you  play  but  too  well  for  your  own  interest.  You 
will  say  this  is  idle  talk,  as  the  thing  is  done;  and  that 
nothing  therefore  remains,  but  to  repair  the  resultant  dis- 
comforts as  well  as  possible.  I  have  received  M.  de  Gri- 
gnan's  letter,  which  is  a  very  polite  one;  he  wishes  to  con- 
vince me,  that  I  ought  not  to  entertain  an  ill  opinion  of 
him,  and  gives  his  reasons  so  well,  that  I  have  not  a  word 
to  say. 

Your  little  apartment  shall  be  fitted  up  according  to 
your  o^\Ti  directions ;  I  fancy  the  workmen  are  to  set  about 
it  to-day:  honest  du  But  is  to  be  Chief-Controller.  Surely, 
my  dear  child,  we  may  hope  for  some  better  destiny,  than 
to  be  separated  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  as  we 
are  at  present:  you  are  very  fortunate  to  have  given  such 
orders  as  to  your  estate  of  Entrecasteaux,  and  to  find  it 
thrive  so  well.  I  very  much  fear  I  shall  meet  with  the 
contrary  in  this  neighbourhood:  I  shall,  however,  inform 
you  of  everything. 

I  have  read  your  letter  over  again  this  morning,  and 
I  cannot  comprehend  why  you  would  include  me  in  the 
everyone,  who  you  say  wished  you  gone\  this  is  a  reflec- 
tion I  am  not  acquainted  with.  I  shall  find  time  to 
think  of  it,  though  I  am  no  longer  in  a  boat:  I  fancy  I 
have  judged  better  of  the  true  reason  of  your  departure. 
You  may  comfort  yourself  for  the  expense  of  the  Aix 
journey,  by  reflecting,  that  M.  de  Grignan  would  not  have 
spent  less  had  you  not  been  with  him,  that  his  return  would 
also  have  been  attended  with  expense :  think  too  of  the  ne- 
cessity there  would  have  been  for  fine  clothes  for  the  Dau- 
phiness's  wedding;  and  lastly,  that  this  journey  may,  per- 
haps, have  determined  the  fate  of  Mademoiselle  de  Gri- 
gnan. Thus  Providence  has  ordered  everything  for  the 
best.    All  this  has  offered  itself  to  my  imagination,  by  way 
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of  consolation  for  a  thing  that  is  past,  and  consequently 
no  longer  in  our  power,  and  of  which  we  talk  only  for 
talking's  sake;  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  ask  you  very 
seriousty,  if  it  is  really  possible  that  you  could  have  enter- 
tained a  thought,  that  I  was  pleased  to  see  you  go,  and  in 
the  condition  in  which  you  were  ?  By  your  answer,  I  shall 
judge  what  you  think  of  my  affection  for  you,  and  in  what 
manner  you  can  reconcile  two  such  contraries. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  child!  I  cannot  reproach  myself 
with  a  thought  relative  to  you,  that  is  not  perfectly  con- 
formable to  that  inviolable  love  I  have  always  expressed 
for  you. 

Nantes,  Tuesday  night,  May  14. 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  packet ;  and  though 
the  post  is  ready  to  set  out,  I  cannot  forbear  writing  a 
few  lines  to  thank  you  and  my  pretty  Pauline  for  your 
kindness.  You  have  fatigued  yourself  terribly,  my  child; 
pray  take  some  rest,  and  be  careful  how  you  throw  yourself 
into  such  a  state  again.  Follow  the  advice  of  La  Rouviere; 
I  shall  make  it  a  matter  of  no  small  merit  on  his  side  with 
Madame  de  Thianges,  that  he  has  cured  her  brother  ^ ; 
I  wish  he  had  cured  you  also. 

We  have  formed  a  very  just  opinion  of  the  Prior  of 
Cabrieres,  he  is  a  true  Mock  Doctor:  nevertheless,  Ma- 
dame Coulanges  writes  word,  that,  in  making  his  faggots, 
he  has  made  a  cure  of  Madame  de  Fontanges,  who  is  re- 
turned to  Court,  and  who,  on  the  very  day  of  her  arrival, 
received  a  most  flattering  visit.  It  seems  the  King  will 
have  the  Prior  settled  in  Paris,  and  he  goes  back  only  to 
come  again. 

The  comparison  of  Carthage  and  your  apartment  is 
equally  just  and  beautiful,  it  speaks  for  itself;  I  love  these 
sprightly  sallies.  Would  you  think  it?  I  have  shut  my- 
self up  to-day,  purposely  to  be  at  leisure  to  write  to  you; 
and  have,  with  unparalleled  rudeness,  shut  my  doors 
against  all  the  ladies :  I  had  to  answer  M.  de  Grignan,  and 

^  Marechal   de   Vivonne. 
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to  finish  this  letter,  without  reckoning  a  thousand  notes 
that  I  have  received  from  my  other  friends.  Adieu;  on 
Saturday  you  shall  hear  from  me  again.  Let  me  know  if 
your  journey  has  not  injured  you:  ours  has  not  been  at- 
tended with  a  single  inconvenience. 


LETTER  628 


From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

Nantes,  Friday,  May  17,  1680. 

I  assure  you,  my  diild,  I  am  heartily  tired  of  this 
place;  neither  M.  de  Molac,  nor  the  ladies,  with  all  their 
civilities,  can  comfort  me  for  the  want  of  my  woods;  for 
I  no  longer  think  of  Paris.  The  Rocks!  The  Rocks!  I 
sigh  for  The  Rocks!  I  long  for  my  Rochecourbiere  ^ ; 
I  long  to  rove  through  those  delightful  alleys,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  a  society  that  affords  me  no  pleasure. 
My  greatest  satisfaction  is  in  \4siting  the  nuns  of  Saint- 
Marie;  they  are  truly  amiable  women;  they  still  retain  the 
remembrance  of  you,  of  which  they  do  not  fail  to  make  a 
merit  with  me:  they  are  neither  silly  nor  conceited,  like 
some  you  know ;  they  do  not  believe  the  present  Pope  ^  to 
be  a  heretic;  they  understand  the  religion  they  profess, 
and  will  never  reject  the  Holy  Scriptures  because  they 
have  been  translated  by  worthy  men;  they  pay  all  due 
honour  to  the  saving  grace  of  Christ;  they  acknowledge 
the  power  of  Providence;  they  educate  the  young  girls 
committed  to  their  care  very  properly,  and  neither  teach 
them  to  lie  nor  to  dissemble ;  no  chimeras,  no  idolatry,  is  to 
be  found  amongst  them.  In  short,  I  have  a  great  regard 
for  them.  M.  de  Grignan  would  think  them  Jansenists; 
for  my  part,  I  think  them  Christians:  there  are  two  of 

^  A  very  pleasant  grotto  in  the  gardens  at  Grignan,  in  which  to 
rest  when  tired  with  walking. 

'  Innocent  XL,  who  passed  for  favouring  the  Jansenists,  merely 
because  he  took  no  steps  against  them. 
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them  who  have  an  infinite  deal  of  wit.  I  shall  go  to  their 
house  to-morrow  to  wTite,  and  I  shall  dine  with  them  on 
Saturday:  they  are  all  the  comfort  I  have  here. 

I  begin  this  letter  to-day,  because  the  letters  are 
brought  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  the  post  does  not  set 
out  till  six  in  the  evening,  which  is  a  good  plan;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  I  want  to  tell  you  an  odd  thing,  that,  when 
I  first  open  any  of  your  letters,  I  am  in  such  agitation,  that 
I  do  not  observe  half  the  contents;  but,  in  reading  them 
over  a  second  time,  I  then  find  a  thousand  things  upon 
which  I  have  something  to  say.  The  first  that  occurs  to 
me  at  present  is  your  Carthage^',  make  yourself  easy  about 
it,  I  beseech  you,  and  take  my  word  that  it  shall  be  fin- 
ished sooner  than  poor  Dido  finished  hers:  however,  I  am 
charmed  with  the  simile. 

I  am  surrounded  here  with  the  plague  of  nineteen 
years'  accounts,  which  remain  to  be  settled,  and  which  my 
son  had  in  a  manner  only  glanced  over.  I  have  receipts 
out  of  nimiber  to  collect  and  examine.  What  immense 
trouble  does  ten  thousand  francs  behindhand  give  a  bad 
paymaster,  and  those  who  are  concerned  with  him!  We 
have  seized  upon  everything;  we  hope  to  recover  certain 
fines  from  some  lands  belonging  to  us,  but  want  two  thou- 
sand francs  immediately:  we  have  a  number  of  advisers; 
all  I  am  grieved  at,  is  the  being  obliged  to  distress  anyone ; 
but  I  am  playing  a  desperate  game,  and  when  I  ask  my- 
self who  shall  be  ruined,  M.  de  La  Jarie  or  myself,  I 
make  no  scruple  to  say,  M.  de  La  Jarie,  and  that  gives  me 
courage. 

Such,  my  dear  child,  is  the  intelligence  with  which 
I  shall  fill  my  letters:  when  I  reflect  how  much  I  interest 
myself  in  little  circumstances  of  this  kind,  which  I  find 
in  yours,  I  imagine  you  must  feel  the  same  towards  me, 
and  that  you  would  not  wish  me  to  think  higher  of  your 
regard  and  affection. 

Living  is  very  cheap  in  this  place;  had  it  been  the 

^  She  refers  to  the  apartment  preparing  for  Madame  de  Grignan, 
in  the  Carnavalet  Mansion,  in  Paris. 
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same  at  Aix,  you  would  not  have  spent  so  much  last  win- 
ter; it  is  a  charming  circumstance  too  that  everything 
there  is  the  same  as  at  Paris :  what  a  precious  resemblance ! 
You  have  certainly  reason  to  admire  the  caprice  of  those 
who,  while  they  blame  your  extravagance,  condemn  the 
frugality  of  your  housekeeping;  you  were  very  much  in 
the  right  to  make  no  addition  to  it;  you  have  a  way  of 
doing  things,  that  dazzles  people;  for  your  steward  swears 
no  one  could  keep  a  better  house,  or  entertain  with  greater 
elegance  and  politeness.  Fifty  servants!  Heavens!  I 
was  puzzled  to  reckon  them  up.  As  to  Grignan,  I  cannot 
conceive  how  you  can  wish  for  more  company  there  than 
you  have  already  in  your  own  family;  you  know,  that 
when  we  were  alone,  there  were  a  hundred  of  us;  and  I 
thought  that  a  very  sufficient  number  for  one  house.  You 
should  consider,  that  so  many  mouths  to  feed  will  make 
provisions  as  dear  to  you,  as  if  you  lived  with  a  less  re- 
tinue at  Paris.  Reflect  on  these  matters  while  musing 
so  unprofitably  in  your  own  room:  in  these  times  of  retire- 
ment let  me  recommend  to  you  the  care  of  yourself.  Your 
reveries  are  never  agreeable;  they  impress  you  too  deeply; 
you  have  felt  the  ill  effects  of  them,  and  know  how  neces- 
sary it  is  for  you  to  be  sometimes  spensicrata  (unoccupied) 
which  is  the  best  thing  for  delicate  constitutions.  What 
you  read  is  also,  in  my  opinion,  too  heavy;  you  fatigue 
yourself  with  history  and  abstruse  subjects.  It  is  really 
a  misfortune  to  have  so  good  an  understanding  and  so 
fine  a  wit;  it  destroys  the  health  of  the  possessor.  For 
my  part  I  am  almost  ready  to  blush  at  the  good  health 
I  enjoy.  It  seems  to  partake  of  folly,  to  be  so  well  as 
I  am;  it  is  much  superior  to  the  mediocrity  of  my  under- 
standing, and  sometimes  I  think  that  I  deserve  a  slight 
illness:  I  wish,  for  my  honour  and  your  relief,  that  I 
could  bear  one  of  your  ailments  for  you;  the  more  I  think 
of  this,  the  more  I  am  surprised  that  my  constitution 
should  be  so  good,  as  to  hold  out  against  the  many  pangs 
I  endure. 

I  have  not  sufficiently  told  you  how  much  I  love 
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Pauline,  and  how  handsome,  amiable,  sprightly,  and  easy, 
I  think  her ;  it  would  be  a  great  pity  she  should  be  spoiled ; 
let  me  therefore  advise  you  not  to  part  with  her.  I  am 
afraid  the  little  ]VIarquis  has  forgotten  me  and  loves  me 
no  more. 

Saturday,  May  18. 

You  desire  me  to  be  no  longer  uneasy  about  your 
health;  is  it  possible  your  ailments  are  at  an  end?  Ah! 
my  dear  child!  I  dare  not  flatter  myself  with  the  thought, 
which  would  soften  all  the  cares  of  life.  I  believe,  as  you 
do,  that  you  lose  something  by  my  not  being  at  Paris ;  my 
correspondence  is  authentic,  for  I  never  trust  to  common 
report:  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  Grignans  should 
take  so  much  pains  as  I  do.  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  your  expenses  at  Aix.  I  said  every- 
thing to  myself  that  you  have  said  to  me,  and  I  mention 
it  to  you  only  to  have  the  pleasure  of  confirming  your 
arguments. 

I  was  afraid  the  story  of  Madame  de  Dreux  and  her 
mother  would  have  a  strong  effect  on  your  imagination; 
and  I  repented  having  mentioned  it  to  you;  but  I  was 
so  much  occupied  with  it  myself,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  refrain  from  communicating  it. 

You  may  think,  perhaps,  from  what  I  have  said  about 
your  understanding,  that  I  am  silly  enough  to  run  about 
exclaiming  that  my  daughter  is  ill,  because  she  has  so 
much  mind:  indeed,  indeed,  my  dear!  I  am  not  one  to 
think  or  talk  thus ;  I  have  written  you  my  real  sentiments 
on  the  subject,  and  they  remain  between  us;  we  do  not 
mention  it  as  x^Iadame  de  La  Fayette  does;  she  declares 
openly,  that  she  strives  to  make  herself  as  foolish  as  pos- 
sible, by  divesting  her  mind  of  as  many  ideas,  as  persons 
in  general  endeavour  to  furnish  theirs  with;  she  has  no 
doubt  that  her  understanding  does  her  harm,  as  well  as  all 
kinds  of  application;  and  she  is  resolved  to  rid  herself  of 
such  inconveniences.  I  could  wish  you,  in  that  respect,  to 
resemble  her. 
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M.  de  Luxembourg's  affair  has,  you  see,  turned  out 
tolerably  well.  His  Controller  is  sent  on  a  trip  to  ]Mar- 
seilles^;  the  dirty  jacket  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  galleys 
will  sit  but  uncouthly  upon  him,  who  has  been  all  his  life 
used  to  dress  in  print;  in  short,  he  is  condemned;  he  has 
made  amende  honorable^  but  he  has  cleared  his  master,  and 
all  that  can  be  said  of  the  matter  is,  that  he  is  undoubtedly 
the  very  best,  or  very  worst  of  servants;  no  one  can  dis- 
pute this  with  me.  There  is  infinite  subject  for  talking, 
reasoning,  and  admiring,  in  this  affair. 

I  still  read  my  little  book,  The  Recovery  of  Portugal', 
I  would  send  it  to  you  if  I  were  on  your  continent;  but 
at  present  I  seem  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  everybody  and 
ever}i:hing.  It  is  written  in  Italian,  by  a  gentleman  of 
Genoa,  whose  name  is  Conestage ;  he  is  a  writer  of  repute : 
a  friend  of  Cardinal  d'Estrees  and  Madame  de  La  Fay- 
ette, has  translated  it  into  French,  in  which  language  it 
reads  remarkably  well'. 

Adieu,  my  ever  lovely  and  beloved!  I  have  now 
done  with  my  Provence  letter,  which  always  claims  the 
privilege  to  be  first  dispatched ;  I  shall  now  go  to  the  good 
Sisters,  and  write  some  short  notes  to  my  acquaintances. 
Your  letters  constitute  all  my  amusement,  as  usual;  you 
speak  to  me  in  them,  and  I  embrace  you  in  mine  with  a 
tenderness  that  no  words  can  express. 


^  Bonard,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Le  Sage,  or  deceived  by  this 
wicked  priest,  had  implicated  his  master  in  certain  diabolical  machina- 
tions against  a  girl  of  the  name  of  Dupin. 

"  This  work  appeared  in  Italian  under  the  name  of  Conestaggio,  in 
the  year  1585.  But  we  are  told  that  the  real  author  is  D.  Jean  de 
Sylva,  Comte  de  Portalegro,  who  had  followed  King  Emanuel  of 
Portugal  into  Africa  as  Spanish  Ambassador.  This  is  a  curious  work. 
Langlet  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  French  translator. 
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LETTER  629 

From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

Nantes,  Monday,  May  20,  1680. 

I  have  been  here  just  a  week,  and  I  assure  you  I  have 
had  very  little  amusement  during  my  stay.  To-morrow 
we  go  to  Seillera^^'e ;  which  is  very  much  improved  since 
you  were  there.  I  shall  not  sleep  there:  I  take  a  young 
girl  with  me,  who  pleases  me;  I  thought  her  a  perfect 
Agnes;  but  I  have  discovered  unexpectedly,  that  she  has 
a  great  share  of  good  sense,  and  an  immoderate  desire  to 
learn  ever\i;hing  fit  for  a  person  in  a  middling  station — 
in  short,  she  has  won  my  heart ;  her  mother  is  a  ridiculous 
devotee.  This  girl  has  made  the  best  use  possible  of  her 
confessor;  he  is  a  Jesuit,  and  a  man  of  learning;  she  en- 
treated him  to  take  pity  on  her;  he  has  done  so,  and  she 
has  received  such  profits  from  his  instructions,  that  she 
cannot  be  said  to  be  ignorant  of  anything:  all  this  is  con- 
cealed beneath  a  pretty  face,  extreme  modesty,  natural 
timidity,  and  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  She  under- 
stands and  sings  the  opera  airs  better  than  most  I  have  met 
with.  She  is  a  relation  of  the  first  President,  and  of 
M.  d'Harouis.  I  want  her  to  take  the  place  of  Mademoi- 
selle du  Plessis  till  All- Saints  only;  and  she  wishes  as 
heartily  that  her  mother  was  like  me. 
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LETTER  630 

From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

Nantes,  Saturday,  May  25,  1680. 

While  I  am  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  your  letter,  I 
must  converse  with  you  a  little.  I  hope  you  have  re- 
ceived so  many  of  mine,  that  you  will  be  for  ever  cured 
of  any  uneasiness  on  account  of  the  delay  of  the  post. 
For  my  part,  my  child,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  six  months 
in  this  place,  and  the  month  of  May  would  last  for  ever. 
Do  you  remember  the  fancj'-  that  once  entered  your  head, 
that  there  were  some  months  that  never  had  an  end?  I 
was  of  a  different  opinion  when  I  was  with  you;  all  my 
concern  was,  to  find  them  fly  away  so  rapidly.  But  how 
I  admire  this  month  of  May!  what  have  I  not  done?  what 
have  I  not  seen?  what  have  I  not  thought,  in  this  charm- 
ing month  ?  and,  after  all,  I  shall  get  to  The  Rocks  before 
it  is  ended.  My  son  was  desirous  we  should  go  to  Bode- 
gat,  where  indeed  we  have  many  affairs  to  settle:  and 
pressed  me  particularly,  above  all  things,  to  go  to  Ton- 
quedec's;  but  as  I  am  not  very  partial  to  this  visit,  I  shall 
defer  it  till  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  Rennes  to  pay  a  visit 
to  M.  and  Madame  de  Chaulnes.  I  am  at  present  going 
to  see  2^he  Rocks,  where  I  shall  send  for  all  my  people 
from  Bodegat.  You  will  ask  me,  perhaps,  if  no  one  could 
have  transacted  the  business  for  me  here?  No,  my  dear, 
no;  my  presence  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  interest 
of  my  friends  on  the  spot :  this  has  been  a  sort  of  comfort 
to  me,  besides  the  pleasure  of  passing  a  part  of  my  after- 
noons v/ith  the  poor  girls  of  Saint-Marie.  I  have  made 
them  a  present  of  a  little  book,  entitled  La  Frequente  \ 

^  This  book,  "The  Frequent  Communion,"  was  written  by  M. 
Arnauld.  It  was  he  who  began  the  war  he  sustained  throughout  his 
life  against  the  opinions  of  the  Jesuits.  Such  a  book,  particularly  at 
such  an  epocha,  was  truly  contraband  goods  to  the  nuns. 
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with  which  they  are  charmed ;  but  this  is  the  greatest  secret 
in  the  world.  I  beg  you  will  read  the  second  part  of  the 
second  treatise  in  the  first  volume  of  Moral  Essays:  I  am 
sure  you  know  it,  but  you  may  not  perhaps  have  observed 
it  particularly;  it  is  on  the  subject  of  submission  to  the  will 
of  God.  You  will  there  see  how  clearly  it  is  demonstrated 
that  Providence  governs  all  things;  that  is  my  creed,  by 
that  I  abide:  and  though  a  contrary  doctrine  may  be  ad- 
vanced elsewhere,  to  keep  fair  with  all  sides,  I  shall  con- 
sider such  conduct  only  in  the  light  of  a  political  strata- 
gem \  and  follow  the  example  of  those  who  believe  as  I  do, 
though  they  may  change  their  note. 

We  dined  the  other  day  at  Seilleraye,  as  I  told  you 
we  should  do:  my  little  Agnes  was  delighted  with  this 
party,  though  there  was  nobody  but  the  good  Abbe  and 
the  Abbe  de  Bruc;  she  is  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  not 
so  simple  as  I  thought;  she  has  an  infinite  desire  to  learn; 
she  is  already  acquainted  with  many  things;  and,  as  you 
said  of  Marie  at  Grignan,  she  guesses  what  you  are  going 
to  say  to  her ;  she  is  a  charming  girl.  Her  confessor  makes 
her  communicate  twice  a  week;  what  a  profanation!  she 
makes  one  in  every  party  of  pleasure  that  she  can,  at  least 
she  wishes  it,  which  is  alone  sufficient  to  prohibit  so  fre- 
quent an  appearance  at  the  holy  table.  She  has  read  all 
the  romances  she  could  find,  and  with  all  the  eagerness 
that  curiosity,  and  the  pleasure  of  deceiving,  can  inspire. 
Between  you  and  me,  if  I  wished  a  girl  to  be  wanton,  I 
need  only  give  her  a  confessor,  and  a  mother,  such  as  she 
has. 

No  letters  from  Paris  yet,  my  dear;  let  me,  there- 
fore, say  a  word  to  you  about  Nantes:  there  is  the  lady 
here,  a  kind  of  Controller,  and  no  Controller;  a  Madame 
de  Nointel,  daughter  of  Madame  de  Br***,  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  very  silly,  and  very  conceited.  Her 
husband  is  of  the  family  of  Be***,  but  is  absent;  his  wife 
gives  herself  airs,  and  thinks  it  is  my  place  to  pay  her 

^  We  cannot  help  smiling  to  see  Madame  de  Sevigne  accusing  the 
Jansenists  of  Jesuitising. 
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the  first  visit,  for  what  reason  I  cannot  comprehend;  and 
therefore,  without  waiting  till  she  has  cleared  the  point,  I 
shall  set  out  for  The  Kocks:  this  will  be  a  good  thing  for 
Madame  de  Molac;  it  will  save  trouble:  she  is  at  Paris, 
and  her  husband  ^  is  gone  to  fetch  her. 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  fifteenth  of  this 
everlasting  month :  I  declare  I  never  found  one  like  it  for 
length.  I  see  you  have  received  all  mine:  I  entreat  you 
not  to  be  uneasy,  if,  at  anj''  time,  you  should  be  disap- 
pointed; as  you  must  be  sensible  this  depends  on  the  mo- 
tions of  the  post,  which  are  not  always  certain.  Till  now 
I  have  had  no  reason  to  complain,  for  I  receive  your 
letters  only  two  days  later  than  at  Paris;  this  is  all 
that  can  be  expected  at  so  immense  a  distance:  but  you 
say  I  am  not  struck  with  this  distance:  this  is  said  by  a 
person  more  truly  separated  from  me  than  I  thought; 
who  has  altogether  forgotten  me,  and  the  fondness  of  my 
heart  for  her ;  who  has  lost  the  remembrance  of  that  weak- 
ness of  nature,  that  propensity  to  tears,  of  which  her  firm- 
ness and  philosophy  have  so  often  made  a  jest.  It  is  for 
me  to  complain ;  my  feelings,  on  this  score,  are  more  poig- 
nant than  I  can  express ;  with  all  my  admirable  notions  of 
Providence,  I  can  scarcely  keep  myself  from  sinking 
under  such  strokes:  an  undisturbed  peace,  and  an  implicit 
submission,  is  the  lot  of  the  perfect;  while  the  knowledge 
of  a  Providence,  of  which  I  have  made  so  bad  a  use,  is 
given  me  only  for  my  punishment.  You  say  that  I  make 
God  the  author  of  everything  that  happens;  read,  read,  I 
say,  that  part  of  the  treatise  I  have  pointed  out  to  you, 
and  you  will  find  that  we  are  to  look  to  Him  for  every- 
thing, but  with  reverence  and  humility,  and  consider  man 
only  as  the  executor  of  his  orders,  from  whose  agency  he 
can  draw  what  eiFects  he  thinks  proper.  It  is  thus  w^e 
reason,  when  our  eyes  are  lifted  up  to  heaven;  but,  in  gen- 
eral, we  are  apt  to  confine  our  views  to  the  poor  contemp- 
tible second  causes  that  strike  our  bodily  senses,  and  bear 
with  impatience  what  we  ought  to  receive  with  submission ; 

^  M.  de  Molac  was  Governor  of  the  City  and  Castle  of  Nantes. 
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and  such,  also!  is  my  present  wretched  situation.  I  join 
with  you  in  believing,  that  philosophy  is  good  for  httle, 
except  to  those  who  do  not  stand  in  need  of  it.  You  desire 
me  to  love  you  more  and  more:  indeed  you  embarrass  me; 
I  know  not  where  to  find  that  degree  of  comparison;  it 
is  beyond  my  conception:  but  this  I  am  certain  of,  that 
I  never  can,  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  evince  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  affection  I  bear  you;  and  this  it  is  that 
sometimes  distracts  me. 

Madame  de  La  Fayette  is  still  inconsolable,  notwith- 
standing the  favours  her  son  has  received  ^ ;  her  heart  is 
even  more  affected  than  I  imagined.  She  has  been  to 
return  thanks  to  His  ]NIajesty,  who  gave  her  a  most  gra- 
cious reception;  and  yet  she  cannot  bear  the  Court,  but 
is  returned  back  to  Paris.  ]Madame  de  Vins  has  come  into 
my  mind,  as  well  as  into  yours,  in  regard  to  her  pleasant 
situation  at  Fontainebleau  last  year.  She  pays  me  a  thou- 
sand attentions;  and  I  am  affected  with  her  merit  and  her 
misfortunes:  the  higher  she  was  raised,  the  greater  is  her 
fall;  she  cannot  now  endure  a  place  which  is  no  longer 
her  home;  she  confines  herself  wholly  to  her  family,  and 
the  law-suits  which  press  more  heavily  upon  her  than  ever. 
I  believe  I  was  a  comfort  to  her  at  Paris,  for  I  always 
made  her  my  first  and  chief  concern.  We  correspond 
about  you;  she  writes  me  word,  that  she  is  our  emporium: 
I  think  myself  greatly  honoured  by  her  friendship  and 
notice. 

You  have  greatly  delighted  me  with  your  account  of 
the  Carmelites,  whose  three  vows  are  changed  to  three 
things  perfectly  suitable  to  the  sisters  of  Sainte-Therese, 
interest,  pride,  and  hatred. 

The  Dauphiness  says  she  has  seen  nothing  at  Paris 
but  heads,  and  the  tops  of  the  trees  in  the  Tuileries; 
this  speech  will  do  her  no  disservice  at  Court.  There  was 
a  terrible  quarrel  the  other  day.  between  the  King  and  ]\Ia- 
dame  de  ^lontespan:  M.  Colbert  endeavoured  to  bring 
about  an  interview,  but  could,  with  great  difficulty,  obtain 

^  He  had  obtained  a  Re<riment. 
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of  His  JNIajesty  to  consent  to  a  media-noche  with  her  as 
usual;  it  was  only  on  condition  that  it  should  be  general, 
and  everybody  admitted. 

The  lovely  Fontanges  has  relapsed  into  her  old  ail- 
ment, and  the  Prior  ^  has  had  recourse  to  his  old  medi- 
cines: if  they  fail,  he  must  return  to  his  faggots.  I  have 
some  excellent  letters  from  La  Troche;  her  son  is  a  wit- 
ness of  many  pleasant  things;  but  it  would  be  ridiculous 
in  me  to  send  you  an  account  of  the  whole;  you  have  a 
brother,  and  brother-in-law,  at  Court. 

You  certainly  jest,  when  you  say  that  your  brother 
ought  to  give  me  the  preference;  I  should  be  very  sorry 
if  he  did,  though  it  is  proper  he  should  preserve  some  ap- 
pearance of  duty :  he  is  to  come  to  me  when  the  King  sets 
out  on  his  tour. 

Adieu,  my  beloved  child ;  it  is  very  good  of  you  to  pre- 
fer the  nothings  and  idle  chat  of  Pilois^,  that  I  communi- 
cate to  you,  to  the  news  of  the  gay  world;  however,  I  am 
not  your  debtor  in  that ;  for  the  little  details  from  Grignan 
are  infinitely  more  acceptable  to  me,  than  all  the  accounts 
from  Fontainebleau. 

Do  not  hurry  yourself  about  the  letter  to  the  Princesse 
de  Tarente ;  perhaps  she  is  not  yet  at  Vitre.  The  visionary 
nuptials  with  the  Prince  of  Denmark  did  not  last  long; 
and  several  other  matches  have  since  fallen  to  the  ground 
in  the  same  way. 


'  The  Prior  of  Cabrieres,  whom  she  compared  to  the  Medecin  mal- 
gre  lui. 

^  Madame  do  Sevigne's  gardener  at  The  Rocks. 
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Fro7n  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

Nantes,  Monday  evening,  May  27,  1680. 

I  write  to  you  to-night,  my  dear,  because,  heaven  be 
praised,  I  shall  set  out  from  here  to-morrow  morning  by 
day-break,  and  shall  not  even  wait  the  arrival  of  your 
letters,  to  answer  them.  I  have  a  man  and  horse  to  bring 
them  to  me  where  I  dine,  and  I  shall  have  this  letter  which 
will  go  to-night ;  so  that  I  have  taken  every  precaution  to 
make  our  correspondence  as  uninterrupted  as  the  nature 
of  things  would  admit.  I  am  like  Harlequin  in  the  play, 
who  wrote  an  answer  before  he  received  the  letter. 

I  was  yesterday  at  Buron,  and  returned  from  there 
this  evening.  I  have  been  ready  to  weep  to  see  the  desola- 
tion of  this  estate;  there  were  the  finest  trees  in  the  world 
upon  it,  and  my  son,  in  his  last  journey,  gave  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  last.  He  would  even  have  sold  a  little  copse, 
which  was  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  place.  Is  not  this 
lamentable?  He  scraped  together  four  hundred  pistoles 
by  this  plunder,  of  which  he  had  not  a  single  penny  left 
in  a  month.  It  is  impossible  to  think  with  patience  how  he 
acts,  and  what  his  Brittany  journey  cost  him,  notwithstand- 
ing he  discharged  his  coachman  and  footman  at  Paris, 
and  took  nobody  but  Larmechin  with  him.  He  has  found 
out  the  art  of  spending  an  immense  deal  of  money,  with- 
out making  any  show  for  it,  of  losing,  without  playing, 
and  of  paying,  without  discharging  his  debts.  War  or 
peace,  he  is  for  ever  ciying  out  for  money;  in  short,  he 
is  a  perpetual  drain,  and  what  he  does  with  his  money  I 
cannot  conceive,  for  he  appears  to  have  no  particular  pas- 
sion; I  really  think  his  hand  is  a  crucible,  which  melts 
money  the  instant  it  is  put  into  it.  You  must  bear  with 
me  a  little,  my  dear  child,  while  I  give  a  vent  to  my  vexa- 
tion.    The  afflicted  dryads,  the  venerable  sylvan  deities, 
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driven  from  their  ancient  abodes,  and  not  knowing  where 
to  hide  their  heads;  the  old  crows,  who  had  inhabited  the 
summits  of  our  lofty  oaks  for  upwards  of  two  centuries; 
and  the  melancholy  owls,  who  dwelt  beneath  the  impen- 
etrable shades  of  their  branches,  from  where,  with  their 
shrill  cries,  they  denounced  approaching  misfortunes  to 
man,  all,  methought,  crowded  around  me  with  their  com- 
plaints ;  and  who  knows  but  several  of  our  old  oaks  might 
have  spoken,  like  that  in  which  Clorinda  ^  was  enclosed? 
This  place  was  once  ii?i  luogo  d'incanto  (a  place  of  en- 
chantment) ,  if  ever  there  Vv^as  one.  In  short,  my  imagina- 
tion was  so  forcibly  struck  with  the  scene  of  desolation 
that  presented  itself,  that  I  returned  home  in  sorrow;  nor 
was  the  supper  which  the  first  President  gave  me  able  to 
rouse  my  spirits. 

I  must  now  tell  what  sort  of  a  personage  this  first 
President  is.  You  imagine  that  he  is  a  disagreeable  snuffy 
old  fellow,  hke  your  Ragusse.  By  no  means :  he  is  a  young 
man  of  seven  and  twenty;  his  name  is  Bunelaie;  he  is 
very  handsome,  a  nephew  of  ]M.  d'Harouis,  and  was  edu- 
cated with  young  de  la  Seilleraye '.  I  have  seen  him  a 
thousand  times,  without  imagining  him  to  be  a  jNIagistrate ; 
however,  such  he  certainly  is,  and  he  attained  to  this  dig- 
nity by  his  great  interest;  and,  by  the  help  of  forty  thou- 
sand francs,  has  purchased  all  the  necessary  experience 
for  being  the  head  of  a  superior  body,  the  Chamber  of 
Accounts  at  Nantes:  besides  all  this,  he  has  married  a 
young  girl  whom  I  know  very  well,  and  whom  I  saw  every 
day  for  five  weeks,  at  the  Assembly  of  the  States  at  Vitre; 
so  that  I  look  upon  husband  and  Avife,  the  one  as  a  pretty 
little  boy,  for  whom  I  cannot  possibly  have  the  least  rev- 
erence, and  the  other  a  pretty  little  girl,  whom  I  am  un- 
able to  honour.  They  came  from  the  country  on  purpose 
to  pay  their  respects  to  me. 

On  the  other  hand,  ^1.  de  Xointel  came  to  pay  me  a 
visit  on  Saturday,  having  just  returned  from  Brest:  this 

^  See  the  1 3th  canto  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
^  Son  of  M.  d'Harouis. 
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civility  obliged  me  to  go  the  next  morning  to  see  his  wife  \ 
Avho  returned  my  visit  the  same  evening,  and  to-day  they 
have  given  such  a  magnificent  entertainment  eii  maigre, 
on  account  of  its  being  Rogation  week,  that  the  least  fish 
at  table  seemed  la  signora  halena  ^ 

I  have  been  to  take  my  leave  of  my  poor  Sisters  of 
Sainte-Marie,  with  whom  I  have  left  a  very  good  book.  I 
have  also  taken  leave  of  the  beautiful  meadow.  My 
Agnes  is  ready  to  weep  at  my  departure;  and  I,  my  dear, 
am  rejoiced  at  it;  I  am  delighted  with  the  thoughts  of 
visiting  my  woods ;  I  hope  I  shall  find  some  trees  at  The 
Rocks  that  have  escaped  the  fury  of  the  axe.  This  is  all 
that  I  have  to  say  to  you  to-day. 


LETTER  632 


From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Friday,  May  31,  1680. 

Notwithstanding  this  letter  will  not  go  till  Sunday,  I 
am  resolved  to  begin  it  to-day,  that  I  may  date  once  more 
in  the  month  of  JVIay.  I  fear  that  of  June  will  appear 
still  longer  to  me.  I  am  certain,  however,  of  not  seeing 
so  fine  a  countr}^  as  the  one  I  have  left.  There  is  a  month 
in  the  year  in  which  it  rains  every  day;  this  is  owing  to 
your  prayers;  why  will  you  not  leave  Providence  a  little 
to  itself?  sometimes  too  much  rain,  sometimes  too  great 
drought:  you  are  never  contented.  God  forgive  me!  but 
this  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  story  of  Jupiter  in  Lucian, 
who  is  so  wearied  with  the  incessant  importunities  of  mor- 
tals, that  he  sends  Mercury  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  orders  ten  thousand  bushels  of  hail  to 
fall  upon  Egypt,  to  stop  their  mouths. 

I  will  no  longer  oblige  you  to  answer  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Divine  Providence,  which  I  so  greatly  revere; 

1  See  Letter  630,  of  25th  May,  1680,  in  tliis  volume. 
"  A  whale. 
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and  which,  in  my  opinion,  commands  and  orders  CA'^ery- 
thing  in  the  world.  I  am  persuaded  you  will  not  dare  to 
treat  this  opinion  as  an  inconceivable  mystery,  with  the 
disciples  of  j^our  father  Descartes:  it  would  be  indeed 
inconceivable,  that  God  should  have  made  the  world,  and 
not  direct  all  that  passes  in  it.  Those  who  make  such  fine 
restrictions  and  contradistinctions  in  their  writings,  speak 
much  more  freely,  and  with  greater  truth  on  the  subject, 
when  they  have  no  crooked  policy  to  govern  them.  These 
cutpurses  are  very  agreeable  in  their  conversation.  I  shall 
not  mention  their  names,  because  I  fancy  you  guess  the 
principal  one;  the  others  are  the  Abbe  du  Pile,  and  M. 
Dubois^,  whom  you  are  acquainted  with,  and  who  has  an 
infinite  share  of  wit.  Poor  Nicole  is  still  in  the  Ardennes", 
and  ]M.  Arnauld  buried  underground,  like  a  mole  ^  But 
whither  is  my  pen  running?  This  is  not  what  I  meant  to 
say  to  you.  I  intended  to  tell  you,  that  I  received  your 
letters  at  the  place  where  we  dined  the  day  I  left  Nantes, 
and  that,  having  no  other  means  of  conversing  with  you  at 
so  great  a  distance,  the  reading  of  them  forms  an  occupa- 
tion preferable  to  every  other. 

We  found  the  roads  very  greatly  improved  between 
Nantes  and  Rennes,  thanks  to  the  care  of  M.  de  Chaulnes ; 
but  the  incessant  rains  we  have  had  of  late  have  made 
them  as  if  two  winters  had  followed  close  upon  each  other. 
We  were  continually  in  sloughs,  or  rivers  of  water;  we 
did  not  dare  to  cross  over  by  Chateau-Briant,  for  fear 
of  being  unable  to  get  further.  We  arrived  at  Rennes 
on  Ascension-eve,  and  dear  good  IMarbeuf  was  ready  to 
devour  me;  nothing  would  satisfy  her,  but  my  taking  up 

^  Dubois,  of  the  French  Academy,  who  has  translated  several  works 
of  Cicero  and  Saint  Augustin. 

^  The  forest  of  Ardennes,  in  the  Low  Countries. 

^  After  the  death  of  Madame  de  Longueville,  these  able  writers, 
fearing  persecution,  left  France.  Arnauld  retired  into  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, where  he  lived  long  unknown  and  in  poverty.  He  remained  there 
till  his  death.  Nicole,  more  conciliating  and  less  dreaded,  returned  to 
France.  He  figured  in  the  quarrel  of  Bossuet  and  Fenelon.  He  sup- 
ported the  former,  but  with  prudence  and  moderation. 
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my  abode  for  a  time  at  her  house,  but  I  refused;  I  would 
neither  sup  nor  sleep  there:  the  next  day  she  gave  me 
a  very  elegant  public  breakfast,  when  the  Governor,  and 
every  person  of  note  in  the  town,  came  to  visit  me.  We 
set  out  again  at  ten  o'clock,  though  everybody  assured  me, 
that  I  had  time  enough  before  me,  and  that  the  roads  were 
like  this  room ;  for  that,  you  know,  is  the  usual  comparison : 
however,  we  found  them  so  much  like  this  room,,  that  we 
did  not  get  there  till  after  midnight,  and  were  all  the  way 
uj)  to  the  axle-trees  in  water,  and  from  Vitre  to  this  place, 
a  road  I  have  passed  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times, 
it  was  impossible  to  know  it  again;  the  pavements  had 
become  impassable ;  the  ruts  had  sunk  to  a  frightful  depth ; 
the  little  inequalities  are  perfect  mountains  and  caverns; 
in  a  word,  finding  that  we  could  no  longer  find  our  wa}^ 
we  sent  to  Pilois  for  help:  he  came  accordingly,  bringing 
with  him  about  a  dozen  stout  country-fellows,  some  of 
whom  held  up  the  carriage,  while  others  went  before  with 
whisps  of  lighted  straw;  and  all  spoke  such  jargon,  that 
we  were  ready  to  die  with  laughing:  at  length,  thus  at- 
tended, we  arrived  here,  our  horses  jaded,  our  people  drip- 
ping, our  carriage  almost  broken  down,  and  ourselves  tol- 
erably fatigued :  we  made  a  verj-  light  supper,  went  to  bed, 
slept  heartily,  and  this  morning,  when  we  awoke,  we  found 
ourselves  safe  and  sound  at  The  Rocks,  though  very  much 
out  of  sorts.  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  send  Rencontre  ^ 
before  us,  that  we  might  not  come  into  the  midst  of  a  dust 
of  four  years  standing;  and  we  are  tolerably  decent  at 
least.  We  have  been  entertained  with  a  great  number 
of  visitors  from  Vitre,  such  as  the  Recollets,  Mademoiselle 
du  Plessis,  still  in  tears  for  her  mother,  etc.,  etc.,  but  I 
had  not  a  moment's  comfort,  till  I  had  got  rid  of  them  all, 
which  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  had  spent 
a  little  time  in  my  woods,  with  honest  Pilois.  The  walks 
and  alleys  are  really  enchanting;  there  are  half  a  dozen 
new  ones  you  have  never  seen.  By  the  bye,  be  under  no 
apprehension  about  my  exposing  myself  to  the  damps; 
^  One  of  Madame  de  Sevigne's  men  servants. 
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I  know  it  would  make  you  angry  if  I  did,  and  that  is 
sufficient  to  deter  me. 

You  always  tell  me  that  you  are  in  good  health,  and 
so  does  ISIontgobert ;  and  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
the  plan  of  plunging  twice  a  day  into  the  Rhone,  can  only 
suit  a  person  whose  blood  is  violently  heated.  I  entreat 
you,  my  child,  to  consult  a  very  grave  and  learned  author, 
in  regard  to  the  effects  bathing  may  have  on  your  lungs : 
you  know  I  was  witness  to  the  evident  injury  you  sus- 
tained from  your  half -baths,  though  they  were  advised 
by  Fagon\ 

You  must  certainly  have  stood  in  need  of  all  your 
strength  to  support  the  numerous  visitors  j'^ou  have  had; 
twenty  persons  extraordinary  at  table,  makes  me  start  a 
little.  These  are  whole  retinues,  as  Corbinelli  used  to  call 
them,  when  he  found  himself  so  crowded  in  your  drawing- 
room,  and  neither  saluted  nor  took  notice  of  anyone:  it 
must  be  owned  that  your  house  is  the  most  frequented  of 
any  in  the  country :  this  is  living  at  rack  and  manger.  Do 
you  remember,  when  we  had  all  the  Fouesnels  here,  with 
what  impatience  we  waited  for  the  happy  minute  when 
they  were  to  take  their  leave ;  how  cheerfully  we  bid  them 
adieu  in  our  hearts,  and  how  terrified  we  were,  lest  they 
should  yield  to  the  false  entreaties  we  made  them  to  stay; 
how  our  hearts  bounded,  when  we  saw  them  fairly  gone; 
and  our  reflections,  how  much  bad  company  was  preferable 
to  good,  the  latter  occasioning  pain  when  they  leave  us, 
whereas  the  departure  of  the  other  takes  a  weight  from  the 
mind,  and  restores  it  to  freedom?  do  you  remember  all 
this,  and  how  perfectly  v,e  enjoyed  ourselves  upon  the 
occasion? 

I  should  chide  you  for  writing  me  so  long  a  letter,  if 
I  did  not  believe  that  this  occupation  is  less  injurious  to 
you,  than  the  being  obliged  to  keej)  up  a  long  conversation. 
Talking  of  conversation,  that  between   M.  de  Louvois" 

^  First  physician  to  Louis  XIV. 

^  M.  de  Louvois  went  into  Provence,  to  negotiate  and  sign  the 
treaty  by  whicli  the  Due  de  Mantoue  yielded  Casal  to  France.  The 
Marquis  de  Boufflers  took  possession  the  30th  September,  168L 
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and  ]M.  de  Vardes  has  made  some  noise,  as  they  write  me 
from  Paris;  and  that  he  quitted  the  Grignans  and  the 
Montanegres  for  this  exile.  It  is  feared  that  there  is 
some  Embassy  on  the  carpet,  which  terrifies  his  family  on 
account  of  the  expenses.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  ]M.  de 
Grignan  has  not  been  badly  used  by  the  ISIinisters ;  there 
was  no  avoiding  this  journey;  it  has  cost  Montanegre^ 
still  more.  I  think  it  was  behaving  with  great  prudence 
and  dignity,  not  to  appear  chagrined  at  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  dinner;  but,  after  all,  I  cannot  conceive  how 
people  can  subject  those  who  lavish  their  money  upon 
them,  and  ruin  themselves  to  do  them  honour,  to  such 
mortifications. 

INIadame  de  Coulanges  writes  me  word,  that  JNIadame 
de  iMaintenon  has  lost  a  cane  to  the  Dauphin;  IMadame 
de  Coulanges  has  ordered  it  to  be  made.  The  head  is  a 
pomegranate  of  gold,  studded  with  rubies;  it  opens  and 
within  it  is  a  miniature  picture  of  the  Dauphiness,  with 
these  words  underneath,  II  piii  grato  nasconde'.  Clement 
formerly  made  this  device  for  you ;  but  that  which  seemed 
an  exaggeration  when  applied  to  you,  is  perfectly  true 
with  regard  to  this  Princesse.  The  beautiful  Fontanges 
still  continues  to  be  very  ill.  ]My  son  tells  me,  they  pass 
their  time  very  pleasantly  at  Fontainebleau.  Corneille's 
comedies  are  the  delight  of  the  whole  Court;  I  have  writ- 
ten to  my  son,  that  it  must  be  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
obliged  to  be  there,  to  have  a  master,  a  place,  and  the 
favour  of  the  great;  that  had  it  been  my  case,  I  should 
have  been  extremely  fond  of  that  part  of  the  world;  that 
the  contrary  was  the  sole  reason  of  my  removing  to  such 
a  distance  from  it;  that  this  kind  of  contempt  was,  in  fact, 
the  result  of  disappointment  and  vexation,  and  that  / 
abused  it  out  of  imre  revenge,  as  Montaigne  says  of  youth; 
in  short,  that  I  wondered  how  he  could  prefer  passing  his 
time  as  I  do,  with  INIademoiselle  du  Plessis  and  Mademoi- 

^  M.  de  Montanegre  had  the  same  command  in  Languedoc,  as  M. 
de  Grignan  had  in  Provence. 

-  The  greatest  charms  are  concealed.      [Translation.] 
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selle  de  Launaie,  to  spending  it  in  the  midst  of  all  that  is 
gay  and  great. 

What  I  say  for  myself,  my  child,  I  say  in  reality  for 
you;  for  do  not  imagine,  if  M.  de  Grignan  and  you  were 
situated  agreeably  to  your  merit,  that  you  would  have  any 
dislike  to  such  a  life;  but  it  does  not  please  Providence 
that  you  should  arrive  at  more  greatness  than  you  at  pre- 
sent possess.  As  to  myself,  I  have  seen  the  day  when 
little,  very  little,  was  wanting  for  fortune  to  have  placed 
me  in  the  most  agreeable  situation  in  the  world;  when,  all 
of  a  sudden,  the  scene  changed  to  imprisonment  and  exile^ ! 
Do  you  think  my  fortune  has  been  the  happiest  in  the 
world?  yet  I  am  content;  or,  if  I  have  my  moments  of 
murmuring,  it  is  not  on  my  own  account. 

You  give  me  a  very  pleasing  description  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Madame  D****  bestows  her  favours  on  her 
suitors ;  it  is  a  sort  of  economy  in  love,  worthy  of  Armida. 
You  seem  to  believe,  that  M.  Rouille  will  not  return:  I 
am  sorry  for  it,  and  I  should  be  still  more  so,  were  it  not 
that  I  believe  your  stay  in  Provence  almost  at  an  end,  and 
consequently  that  you  can  have  little  occasion  for  him. 
If  anything  is  to  be  done  in  the  Assembly,  the  Coadju- 
tor will  give  a  good  account  of  it,  in  the  absence  of  M. 
de  Grignan. 

Sunday,  June  2. 

This  house  is  very  different  from  yours;  under  the 
pretence  of  writing,  I  have  only  seen  my  woods.  I  have 
read  the  "Recovery  of  Portugal,"  which  has  pleased  me 
much.  I  have  not  yet  fixed  upon  what  I  shall  read  next. 
It  rains  incessantly:  when  the  Princesse  comes  to  Vitre, 
I  shall  not  go  there,  I  am  so  angry.  The  true  name  of  her 
son-in-law  is  d' Altembourg :  I  took  pleasure  in  writing  it 
ridiculously  '\  from  its  being  a  German  name :  it  was  a 

^  Madame  de  Sevigne  alludes  to  the  banishment  of  M.  de  Bussy, 
the  chief  of  her  house,  and  the  confinement  of  M.  Fouquet,  her  intimate 
friend.  To  which  may  be  added,  the  exile  of  the  Arnaulds,  and,  further 
back  still,  the  misfortunes  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  her  relation  and  friend. 

2  See  Letter  622,  of  3rd  May,  1680,  in  this  volume, 
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sorry  jest.  There  is  subject  enough  for  a  year's  conver- 
sation in  the  inconceivable  and  surprising  state  of  the 
hearts  of  M.  de  La  Trousse  and  Madame  de  Coulanges, 
I  hope  we  shall  one  day  discuss  together  this  subject,  and 
several  others,  if  you  have  no  objection.  ]My  lovely  child, 
adieu,  I  embrace  you  with  all  the  affection  of  my  heart. 

Madame  de  Sevigxe  also  ic rites  to  ?I.  de  Grigxan. 

(Enclosed  in  her  letter  to  her  Daiu/hter.) 

How  have  you  been  able,  my  dear  Comte,  to  keep 
3^ourself  from  being  pierced  through,  and  utterly  con- 
sumed, exposed  as  you  have  been,  the  whole  winter,  to 
the  fire  of  those  eyes,  of  which  your  charming  wife  has 
given  me  so  himiorous  a  description?  A  person  thus  em- 
ployed may  live  an}ivhere,  and  everywhere:  and  your 
Provence  seems  the  best  adapted  of  any  other  place  to  the 
exercise  of  this  fine  talent;  for  there  are  always  birds  of 
passage:  but  where  I  am,  one  may  perish  for  want  of 
supplies. 

I  am  deHghted  with  the  visit  you  paid  to  ]\I.  de  Lou- 
vois.  There  are  certain  things  respecting  vrhich  expense 
should  not  be  regarded:  Montanegre  has  suffered  more 
than  3^ou  in  that  way.  I  conjure  you  not  to  let  my  daugh- 
ter answer  this  letter:  it  is  a  monster  in  bulk:  but  I  have 
nothing  to  do ;  I  am  in  perfect  health,  and  it  is  my  great- 
est pleasure  to  prattle  to  her. 


LETTER  633 


Fro?n  JIadame  de  SE^^GNE  to  Madame  de  Grignax. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  June  5,  1680. 

At  last  I  have  the  pleasure,  at  this  immense  distance 
from  each  other,  to  receive  your  letters  on  the  ninth  day 
after  they  are  written,  with  the  prospect  of  happier  times 
before  me.    I  often  admire  the  great  kindness  and  civility 
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of  those  gentlemen  of  whom  the  author  of  the  Moral  Es- 
says speaks  so  hmnorously,  and  to  whom  we  are  so  much 
indebted.  What  do  they  not  do  for  us?  To  what  offices 
do  they  not  submit,  to  be  useful  to  us?  Some  i*un  four 
or  five  hundred  miles  to  carry  our  letters;  others,  at  the 
hazard  of  their  necks,  climb  to  the  tops  of  our  houses,  to 
prevent  our  being  incommoded  by  the  rains;  and  others 
suffer  still  more.  In  short,  this  is  an  arrangement  of  Pro- 
vidence; and  the  thought  of  gain,  which  is  in  itself  an 
evil,  becomes  thus  converted  into  a  source  of  good. 

I  have  brought  a  number  of  good  books  by  the  best 
authors  with  me,  which  I  have  been  arranging  this  morn- 
ing. There  is  no  looking  into  one  of  them,  whichever  it 
may  be,  without  a  desire  to  read  it  through.  Some  are  re- 
ligious tracts,  that  do  honour  to  the  faith  they  maintain: 
others  books  of  history,  the  best  of  their  kind;  besides 
ethics,  poetry,  novels,  and  memoirs.  The  romances  are  in 
disgrace,  and  banished  to  a  little  cupboard.  When  I 
enter  this  little  libraiy,  I  wonder  how  I  am  able  to  leave 
it  again.  In  short,  my  child,  it  is  altogether  worthy  of 
your  presence,  and  so  are  my  walks;  but,  for  the  com- 
pany, it  is  very  far  from  being  so.  There  is  strange  skim- 
ming of  the  pot  on  Sundays  ^ :  one  good  thing  however  is, 
that  they  sup  at  six  o'clock,  and  leave  me  to  fly  to  my 
lawns  and  groves  for  relief.  Mademoiselle  du  Plessis,  in 
her  deep  mourning,  never  quits  me.  I  could  well  say  of 
her  mother  as  of  ]M.  de  Bonneuil,  she  has  left  a  very  ridi- 
culous daughter  behind  her:  she  is  so  impertinent  too.  I 
am  really  ashamed  of  her  regard  for  me,  and  I  sometimes 
say  to  myself,  "Is  it  possible  there  can  be  any  sympathy 
between  her  and  me?"  She  talks  incessantly;  but  by  the 
grace  of  God,  I  am  to  her,  as  you  are  to  many  others, 
absolutely  dead :  I  do  not  hear  three  words  she  says.  She 
is  at  daggers  drawn  with  all  her  family  about  her  mother's 
will:  this  is  a  new  embellishment  to  the  former  beauties 

^  On  account  of  the  number  of  visitors,  which  was  always  greatest 
on  Sundays,  and  to  whom  Madame  de  Sevigne  thought  herself  obliged 
to  do  the  honours  of  her  house,  which  she  humorously  called  skimming 
her  pot. 
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of  her  mind :  she  confounds  the  meaning  of  everything  she 
says ;  and,  when  she  is  complaining  of  the  ill  treatment  she 
receives,  she  cries,  "They  have  used  me  like  a  barbarity, 
like  a  cruelty/'  You  will  have  me  entertain  you  with  such 
trash,  and  now  I  hope  you  have  enough  for  a  time. 

My  letters  are  of  such  an  enormous  length,  that  you 
ought,  according  to  your  rule,  to  make  yours  to  me  very 
short,  and  leave  all  the  rest  to  Montgobert.  Health  is  at 
all  times  a  real  and  intrinsic  treasure,  that  will  serve  us 
on  every  exigency.  JSIadame  de  Coulanges  has  written 
me  a  thousand  trifles,  that  I  would  communicate  to  you, 
but  that  I  think  it  would  be  absolutely  ridiculous.  The 
favour  of  her  female  friend  (JNIadame  de  Maintenon)  still 
continues.  The  Queen  accuses  her  as  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
tance between  her  and  the  Dauphiness.  The  King  com- 
forts her  for  this  disgrace;  she  visits  him  every  day,  and 
their  conversations  are  of  a  length  that  surprises  every- 
body, and  gives  occasion  to  numberless  conjectures. 

I  cannot  conceive,  my  dear,  how  you  could  think  your 
presence  was  an  obstacle  to  the  fortimes  of  your  brothers; 
you  are  not  formed  to  be  the  image  of  ill  luck.  You  have 
not  a  sufficiently  good  opinion  of  yourself;  and  as  to 
your  saying  that  your  fireside  hindered  the  Chevalier  from 
making  his  court,  by  rendering  him  inactive,  let  me  tell 
you  he  has  only  changed  firesides,  and  that  fortune  found 
him  out  in  his  own  chamber,  muffled  up  in  flannels  with 
the  rheumatism.  The  Abbe  de  Grignan  was  in  despair; 
he  would  have  given  his  chance  for  an  old  song,  when 
suddenly,  by  a  chain  of  things  too  long  to  tell  you  now, 
he  is  presented,  accepted,  and  actually  in  possession  of 
one  of  the  prettiest  Bishoprics  in  France.  How  are  you 
now,  my  dear?  this  is  no  bad  provision:  who  knows  what 
may  happen?  I  consider  futurity  as  a  dark  road,  in  which 
the  traveller  may  find  light  and  accommodation  when  he 
least  thinks  of  it. 

M.  de  Lavardin  is  going  to  be  married  ^  in  good  ear- 

^  To  Louise-Anne  de  Noailles,  sister  of  Anne-Jules,  Due  de  Noail- 
les,  and  Marechal  of  France. 
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nest;  and  Madame  de  Mouci^  is  said  to  be  the  person 
who  inspires  ^ladame  de  Lavardin  with  the  idea  of  doing 
everything  that  can  prove  advantageous  for  her  son.  This 
de  ISIouci  must  certainly  have  a  most  extraordinary  soul. 
Young  JMolac  is  to  marry  the  Duchesse  de  Fontanges's 
sister;  the  King  gives  him  to  the  value  of  four  hundred 
thousand  francs  with  her. 

How  just  is  your  observation  upon  the  death  of  M. 
de  La  Rochefoucauld,  and  so  many  other  friends!  "The 
ranks  close,  and  he  is  seen  no  more."  It  is  certain  that 
JNIadame  de  La  Fayette  is  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and 
cannot  feel,  as  she  would  have  done  at  another  time,  the 
good  fortune  of  her  son.  The  Dauphiness  was  particular 
in  her  attentions  to  her:  the  Princesse  of  Savoie  had 
spoken  of  her  as  her  best  friend. 

I  am  very  glad  my  letter  pleased  M.  de  Grignan:  I 
spoke  my  mind  with  great  sincerity.  He  must  divest 
himself  of  all  those  ruinous  whims,  which  take  their  turns 
with  him  by  the  quarter.  They  must  not  merely  sleep, 
like  the  nobility  of  Lower  Brittany,  but  be  altogether 
extinct. 

Adieu,  my  beloved  child;  I  admire  and  love  your 
letters,  and  yet  I  will  have  no  more  of  them;  cut  short, 
and  leave  jNIontgobert  to  prattle  in  your  stead.  I  will  try 
to  take  from  you  the  desire  of  writing  much :  by  the  length 
of  my  letters  you  shall  find  them  beyond  your  strength  to 
answer,  which  is  just  what  I  wish;  so  shall  I  be  a  shield 
to  you.  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  have  a  numerous  cor- 
respondence upon  your  hands,  say  what  you  will;  for  my 
part,  I  only  stand  upon  the  defensive  in  my  answers,  I 
never  begin  the  attack ;  but  then,  even  these  seem  of  such 
a  bulk,  that,  on  post  days,  when  I  retire  to  my  chamber 
at  night,  and  see  my  writing-desk,  I  am  ready  to  run 
under  the  bed,  to  hide  myself,  like  our  late  Madame's  little 
dog,  whenever  it  saw  a  book. 


^  Marie  de  Harlai,  sister  of  Achille  de  Harlai,  at  tliat  time  Attor- 
ney-General, and  afterwards  first  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 
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LETTER  634 
From  Madame  de  Seyigne  to  Madame  de  Geigxax. 

The  Rocks,  Whitsunday,  June  9,  1680. 

So  then  it  seems,  that  with  regard  to  attention  to  his- 
tory, you  are  what  I  am  with  respect  to  the  chaplet  \ 
you  cannot  tell  what  Justin  treats  about.  Young  de 
Biais  said,  that  she  had  seen  something  of  the  conversion 
of  St.  Augustin  at  the  end  of  Quintus  Curtius;  you 
might  say  the  same,  and  yet  you  will  not  let  me  say,  my 
daughter  has  too  much  understanding.  As  j^ou  are  not 
at  all  the  fatter  for  being  ignorant,  let  me  advise  you  to 
con  over  the  old  lessons  of  your  father  Descartes.  I  wish 
you  could  have  Corbinelli  with  you  just  now;  I  think  he 
would  amuse  you.  For  my  part,  I  find  the  days  insup- 
portably  long;  I  think  they  have  no  end:  seven,  eight, 
nine  o'clock,  still  broad  day!  When  any  of  our  ladies  hon- 
our me  with  their  visits,  I  run  immediately  to  my  work, 
for  I  do  not  think  them  worthy  of  sharing  with  me  in  the 
pleasures  of  my  walks.  When  their  visit  is  over,  I  con- 
duct them  down  stairs,  each  damsel  mounts  behind  her 
trusty  squire,  away  they  trot  to  supper,  and  I  return  to 
indulge  myself  with  a  walk.  I  wish  to  think  of  God, 
and  I  think  of  you.  I  wish  to  tell  my  beads;  I  am  lost 
in  reverie,  and  think  of  you.  I  send  for  Pilois,  I  talk  to 
him  about  two  or  three  new  walks  I  intend  to  make;  and 
then,  if  I  feel  the  least  dew,  I  hurry  back  into  the  house, 
for  fear  of  incurring  your  displeasure.  I  read  books  of 
devotion,  to  fit  myself  for  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit:  how 
proper  for  the  purpose  is  this  retreat!  But  he  fills  the 
hearts  he  pleases,  and  himself  prepares  the  mansion  where 
he  intends  to  abide:  it  is  he  that  maketh  intercession  for 
us  with  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered.  It  is  St.  Au- 
gustin who  says  all  this.     I  think  both  he  and  St.  Paul 

^  See  note  to  Letter  627  of  the  12th  of  May,  1680,  in  tills  volume. 
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were  perfect  Jansenists.  The  Jesuits  have  a  phantom 
they  call  Jansenius,  whom  they  abuse  without  seeming  to 
know  how  much  higher  they  strike.  Pray,  gentlemen,  who 
speaks  to  you  ^  ?  They  set  up  the  voice  of  opposition  and 
reproach,  which  rouses  the  sleeping  disciples  of  these  two 
great  saints.  I  wish  I  had  my  poor  nuns  of  Sainte-lNIarie  ^, 
as  near  to  me  as  Vitre.  I  have  no  taste  for  your  canting 
Sisters  of  Aix;  for  my  part,  I  should  be  for  placing  my 
little  girl  with  her  aunt,  she  will  be  Abbess  herself  some 
day.  That  place  is  rather  equivocal;  religion  and  pleasure 
are  blended  together;  but  you  are  better  able  to  judge 
of  this  than  anyone.  The  Abbey  may  be  so  small,  and  the 
country  so  disagreeable,  that  you  would  be  ^v^ong  to  place 
her  there ;  otherwise,  I  think  she  would  be  a  thousand  times 
better  there  than  at  Aix,  where  you  will  go  no  more^ 
The  dear  child  w^ould  be  lost  to  you;  and  as  M.  de  Ven- 
dome  will  be  Governor,  she  would  be  quite  in  despair. 
There  are  a  thousand  things  in  an  Abbey  to  make  life 
pass  comfortably.  She  may  go  with  her  aunt  to  the  fam- 
ily seat,  she  may  go  to  the  baths,  she  will  be  my  Lady 
Abbess's  niece.  In  short,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  this  will 
be  the  best  method  of  placing  her.  But  what  says  the 
Archbishop  to  it?  His  advice  ought  to  govern  your  con- 
duct. 

Indeed,  my  child,  your  opinion  of  yourself  is  alto- 
gether false  and  erroneous.  What  can  you  mean  by  de- 
crying an  understanding  so  excellent  as  yours?  Find  me 
another  in  the  world  more  enlightened,  or  more  alive  to 

^  M.  de  Soyecourt  happening  to  sleep  one  night  in  a  chamber  with 
three  of  his  friends,  the  fancy  took  him  to  talk  so  loud  to  one  of  them, 
almost  all  the  night  through,  that  the  other  two  could  not  get  a  wink 
of  sleep;  upon  which  one  of  them  said  to  him  angrily,  "Zounds, 
Soyecourt,  hold  your  tongue,  there  is  no  sleeping  for  you."  Upon 
which  M.  de  Soyecourt  very  coolly  replied,  "Pray  Sir,  who  spoke  to 
you?"  This  answer  appeared  so  droll  to  Madame  de  Sevigne,  that  she 
frequently  uses  it  in  her  letters. 

^  At  Nantes. 

^  Madame  de  Sevigne  flattered  herself  with  the  belief,  that  the 
Due  de  Vendome,  who  was  Governor  of  Provence,  would  command  there 
in  person  for  the  future;  and  that  M.  and  Madame  de  Grignan  would 
return  to  Paris,  and  be  settled  in  some  position  at  Court. 
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reason  and  duty:  and  yet,  with  all  this,  you  delight  in 
23erplexing  me.  You  well  know  your  own  superiority: 
you  have  understanding,  judgment,  discernment,  knowl- 
edge, abilities,  the  gift  of  insinuation,  art  when  you  choose 
to  use  it,  prudence,  discretion,  resolution,  presence  of  mind, 
eloquence,  and  the  power  of  making  yourself  beloved 
whenever  you  please,  and  frequently  more,  much  more, 
than  you  desire.  I  could  expatiate  on  this  pleasing  theme 
for  ever;  to  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  few  words,  you  have 
the  wherewithal  to  be  just  what  you  choose.  This  ma- 
terial is  wanting  in  many  who  see  every  moment  the  bounds 
of  their  understanding :  my  dear  child,  complain  no  longer. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  IMadame  de  Vins,  in 
which  she  speaks  of  you:  you  are  the  bond  that  links  us 
together.  She  is  buried  in  law,  which  is  the  more  dis- 
agreeable to  her,  as  the  necessary  attendance  prevents  her 
being  at  Pomponne.  Her  prudence  at  once  pleases  and 
affects  me.  She  seems  to  be  melancholy,  and  as  indiffer- 
ent to  those  pleasures,  which  no  longer  suit  her,  as  she 
is  fully  persuaded  that  it  was  the  order  of  Providence 
which  reduced  her  to  this  state:  all  her  satisfaction  is  now 
centred  in  her  family.  I  sent  you  a  part  of  one  of  your 
brother's  letters,  by  which  you  will  see  the  real  state  of 
his  mind.  He  is  at  Fontainebleau,  where  he  tells  me  he 
is  surrounded  with  pleasure,  without  being  able  to  taste 
a  moment  of  joy.  Madame  de  Maintenon  grows  still  more 
and  more  in  favour,  while  Quantova  ^  seems  daily  to  lose 
ground.    Fontanges  has  reached  the  simimit. 

Madame  de  La  Fayette  writes  me  word,  that  she  is 
pierced  more  deeply  than  she  thought  she  was,  while  she 
was  taken  up  with  the  care  of  her  health  and  her  chil- 
dren ;  but  these  cares  have  given  place  to  real  grief  of  heart. 
She  is  alone  in  the  world ;  she  regrets  the  want  of  my  com- 
pany greatly,  as,  she  says,  I  should  undoubtedly  have  dis- 
charged my  duty  on  this  singular  occasion.  Poor  soul! 
the  rank  is  closed,  and  she  can  find  no  one  to  supply  his 
place. 

^  Madame   de   Montespan. 
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Rien  ne  peut  reparer  les  biens  que  j'ai  perdus  ^. 

She  sends  me  this  line,  which  I  have  often  repeated 
for  her  in  my  mind.  She  is  still  in  a  very  bad  state  of 
health,  which  adds  to  her  melancholy.  Her  two  children, 
as  well  as  Langlade  and  I,  are  absent  from  Paris;  all  her 
other  friends  at  Fontainebleau,  and  Madame  de  Coulanges 
is  on  the  eve  of  her  departure. 

Madame  de  Lavardin  is  up  to  the  ears  in  marriage 
preparations  for  her  son.  I  shall  make  your  compliments 
to  her  upon  the  occasion.  She  writes  us  word  that  she  is 
satisfied,  but  I  can  perceive  the  contrary.  A  daughter-in- 
law  is  a  restraint  upon  her :  I  do  not  think  they  will  live  in 
the  same  house  together.  I  am  persuaded,  she  is  wounded 
by  the  heroic  behaviour  of  IMadame  de  Mouci;  she  will 
not  complain  though  she  is  ready  to  burst.  I  can  see 
into  their  hearts.  She  hints  to  me,  that  she  intends  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  a  peaceful  retreat  at 
Malicorne.  I  can  read  the  cards;  they  promise  but  an 
unpleasing  game.  I  can  see  the  embarrassment  of  the  son, 
distracted  between  affection  and  gratitude  for  his  mother, 
chagrined  at  the  inconsistencies  of  her  temper,  hampered 
with  a  young  wife,  and  foolishly  sacrificing  his  peace  for 
the  sake  of  his  name  and  family:  if  I  were  one  of  the  wed- 
ding guests,  I  could  not  see  more  clearly  into  this  matter 
than  I  do  at  present.  Believe  me,  I  feel  great  concern 
for  the  different  parties,  and  I  make  a  thousand  reflec- 
tions on  all  these  things  when  alone  in  my  woods.  It  is, 
however,  some  sort  of  consolation  to  me  to  find,  that  no 
one  is  perfectly  happy  in  this  world:  ce  que  tu  vols  de 
Vliomme  n'est  pas  I'homme'. 

I  think,  if  I  had  some  person  to  assist  me  in  philoso- 
phizing, I  should  become  one  of  your  disciples.  I  shall 
have  recourse  to  some  book,  to  endeavour  to  make  use  of 
my  reason;  but  I  promise  you,  it  shall  not  be  that  of  your 

^  Nothing  can  restore  the  blessings  I  have  lost.     [Translation.] 
^  What  thou  seest  of  man,  is  not  man.     [Translation.] 
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Father  Senault.  Where  could  you  pick  up  such  jargon^? 
Why  do  you  not  abide  by  the  just  and  simple  reasonings 
of  your  father  Descartes?  I  must  always  have  some 
little  story  to  enlighten  me;  my  taste  is  \Tilgar  like  your 
brother's:  abstracted  subjects  are  familiar  to  you,  to  me 
they  are  not  so:  but  this  difference  in  our  studies,  my  child, 
in  nowise  affects  the  union  of  our  hearts ;  on  the  contrary 
it  improves  it,  by  making  us  always  new  to  each  other.  I 
shall  pray  to  God,  that  he  will  impart  to  me  a  portion 
of  his  Holy  Spirit,  for  I  do  not  presume  to  request  par- 
ticulars: "thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven;" 
what  else  should  we  say? 

When  I  chide  the  little  Marquis,  it  is  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  thinking,  that  I  may  provoke  some  smart  reply. 
I  have  no  idea  that  anything  can  have  a  better  effect  than 
that  passage.  He  is  too  sedate  and  settled;  he  must  be 
roused  now  and  then,  even  though  it  be  by  chiding  him 
unjustly  and  without  cause. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grigxax. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  June  U,  1680. 

So,  I  have  written  a  sermon,  without  thinking  of  it! 
I  am  as  much  surprised  at  this,  as  the  Comte  de  Soissons  ^, 
when  he  was  told  he  had  made  prose.  It  is  true,  I  feel 
myself  disposed  to  do  all  honour  to  the  grace  of  Christ. 
I  do  not  cry  out,  as  the  Queen-Mother  did  in  the  excess 
of  her  zeal  against  those  vile  Jansenists,  "Ah!  fie  fie  upon 
grace!"    I  say  the  contrary,  and  can  bring  good  vouchers 

^  Harsh  opinion!  "Father  Senault,"  says  Voltaire,  "is  reckoned 
among  the  first  restorers  of  eloquence.  He  was  for  Bourdaloue,  what 
Rotrou  was  for  Corneille." 

-  It  is  singular,  that  Moliere  should  have  found  in  a  nobleman  the 
most  laughable  instances  of  ignorance,  with  which  he  endows  his  Bour- 
geois GentUhomme.     See  Act  11.,  Scene  v. 
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for  it.  Since  you  have  imparted  to  me  your  visions,  ^\dth 
regard  to  the  fortunes  of  your  brothers-in-law,  I  will  tell 
you  sincerely,  that  I  was  afraid  the  air  of  a  house,  where 
saving  grace  was  sometimes  talked  of,  might  have  injured 
the  Abbe  de  Grignan.  Thank  heaven,  I  have  done  no 
more  harm  than  yourself;  and  if  I  am  silent  for  the  fu- 
ture, as  I  ought,  and  certainly  shall  be,  it  will  not  be  from 
the  fear  of  injuring  anyone.  Your  young  Bishops  are  sel- 
dom suspected  of  this  heresy.  I  have  just  been  writing 
to  the  Chevalier;  he  has  absolutely  forgotten  me,  and  as 
he  is  not  infected  with  the  Grignan  indolence,  it  may 
be  a  serious  business. 

Your  great  building,  my  dear,  is  begun  to-day:  du 
But  will  do  all  he  can  to  hasten  the  workmen.  There  was  no 
possibility  of  beginning  sooner,  and  there  is  time  enough 
to  complete  everj^thing.  I  send  you  a  letter  of  INIadame 
de  Lavardin's,  by  which  you  will  see  what  are  her  senti- 
ments. I  am  almost  tempted  to  send  you  hkewise  a  very 
long  letter  I  have  received  from  IMadame  de  Mouci,  in 
which  she  takes  pleasure  in  acquainting  me  with  every- 
thing she  has  done  relative  to  this  marriage ;  she  has  made 
choice  of  me,  in  preference  to  any  other  person,  to  com- 
municate the  whole  of  her  conduct  to:  she  is  in  the  right; 
the  second  volume  is  worthy  the  admiration  of  everyone 
who  had  read  the  first:  she  seems  happy  in  taking  everj^ 
opportunity  of  loading  ]M.  de  Lavardin  with  favours,  by 
means  of  the  influence  she  has  over  his  mother.  She  has 
made  her  give  a  thousand  louis-d'ors  worth  of  pearls: 
she  has  made  her  give  all  the  fire-irons,  stoves,  candle- 
sticks, tables,  and  silver  waiters,  that  were  worth  having; 
handsome  tapestry,  fine  old  furniture,  linen  and  dress- 
ing gowns,  which  Madame  de  ]Mouci  selected  herself.  Her 
heart  takes  this  method  of  avenging  itself;  but  for  her, 
it  would  have  been  a  mere  village  wedding.  She  has  made 
her  give  considerable  estates  to  the  son,  and,  to  crown  all, 
she  will  manage  so,  that  the  new  married  couple  will  not 
live  in  the  same  house  with  the  mother,  whose  overbearing 
temper,  and  rigid  observance  of  hours,  would  by  no  means 
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suit  the  young  couple.  Madame  de  Mouci  delights  in 
displaying  to  me  the  liberality  of  her  soul,  and  I  am 
amazed  to  see  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  she  con- 
tributes to  M.  de  Lavardin's  happiness.  The  desire  of 
being  singular,  and  of  distinguishing  ourselves  by  step- 
ping a  little  out  of  the  common  road,  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  source  of  many  virtues.  She  writes  me  word,  that 
she  should  be  very  happy  if  I  were  at  Paris,  because  I 
should  understand  her;  no  one  else  being  able  to  compre- 
hend what  she  is  doing:  she  adds  besides  that  I  should  die 
with  laughing,  to  see  the  grimaces  Madame  de  Lavardin 
makes,  every  time  the  devil  of  avarice  is  cast  out  of  her,  by 
the  power  of  her  exorcisms.  The  poor  lady  seems  per- 
fectly exhausted,  like  the  nuns  of  Loudun  \  It  must  cer- 
tainty be  a  very  comic  scene. 

I  have  also  received  some  very  entertaining  letters 
from  the  Marquise  d'Uxelles.  The  fair  widows  do  won- 
ders. Madame  de  Coulanges  assures  me,  that  she  is  to  set 
out  on  the  twentieth  for  Lyons ;  she  writes  me  a  thousand 
trifles.  This  city  will  become  the  source  of  all  the  private 
intelligence  of  the  Court;  but  do  you  suppose  she  will 
communicate  any  of  this  precious  commodity  to  the  in- 
habitants ? 

I  had  a  visit  the  other  day  from  an  Augustin  Friar, 
a  poor  creature,  a  very  poor  creature  indeed.  He  as- 
sumed the  airs  of  a  preacher ;  but  I  answered  his  pompous 
ignorance  only  with  a  smile  of  contempt:  he  still  went  on, 
till  at  last  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  throw  a  book  at  his 
head.  I  fancy  Madame  de  Coulanges  will  be  ready  to 
reply  in  the  same  way  to  the  ladies  of  Lyons.  Young 
Coulanges  will  be  with  you ;  he  has  given  up  M.  de  Chaul- 

^  Alluding  to  the  Histoire  des  Diables  de  Loudun  [History  of  the 
Devils  of  Loudun].  It  is  well  known,  that  the  fierce  hatred  of  Cardinal 
de  Richelieu,  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Capuchin  Joseph,  and  the  cruelty 
of  the  Judge  Laubardement,  caused  the  unfortunate  Cure  Urbain  Gran- 
dier  to  perish  in  the  flames,  as  convicted  of  tbe  crime  of  magic,  "upon 
the  deposition  of  Ashtaroth,  devil  of  the  order  of  Seraphims,  and  chief 
of  the  possessing  devils,  and  Eusas,  Cham,  Acaos,  Zebulan,  Nephthaim, 
Uriel,  and  Acas,  of  the  order  of  the  principalities." — These  are  the 
terms  of  the  sentence. 
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nes  and  Brittany  for  Lyons  and  the  Grignans.  I  am 
quite  of  his  opinion,  my  dearest  child,  and  my  greatest 
joy  would  be  to  make  one  of  your  party:  ah!  how  I  should 
like  to  sup  in  your  delightful  grotto !  how  pleased  I  should 
be  with  M.  de  Grignan's  music,  and  those  beautiful  pas- 
sages in  the  opera,  which  have  often  made  my  eyes  glisten. 
Oh!  it  would  be  a  charming  party.  Your  house  is  a 
little  town;  really,  to  reflect  upon  our  situations  and  dis- 
positions, it  might  be  supposed  some  magic  change  had 
been  wrought  upon  us;  and  yet,  to  the  honour  of  both, 
you  fill  your  exalted  station  admirably,  and  shine  as  in 
your  proper  sphere ;  while  I  and  my  hiunble  fortune  seem 
fitted  for  the  woods  and  the  solitude  I  inhabit.  The 
truth  is,  I  am  assured  from  where  all  this  comes;  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  our  eyes  to  heaven,  after  having  long 
kept  them  fixed  upon  the  earth. 

The  other  evening  one  of  my  people  told  me,  "that 
it  was  very  warm  in  the  Mall ;  that  there  was  not  a  breath 
of  air  stirring,  and  that  the  moon  shone  with  the  finest 
effect  imaginable."  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  so 
on  I  put  bonnets,  cloaks,  capuchines,  and  all  the  needless 
defensatives  you  could  wish;  and  forth  I  sallied  to  the 
Mall,  where  the  air  was  as  mild  as  in  my  own  room:  I 
found  there  a  thousand  fantastic  illusions  of  the  night, 
black  and  white  Friars,  linen  scattered  here  and  there, 
black  men  in  one  place,  others  buried  upright  against  trees, 
little  dwarfs  who  just  showed  their  heads  and  concealed 
the  rest  of  their  bodies,  priests  who  dared  not  approach 
me,  etc.,  etc.  After  having  laughed  heartily  at  all  these 
figures,  and  fully  convinced  ourselves  of  the  true  origin 
of  what  are  called  spirits,  apparitions,  that  play  their 
farces  in  the  theatre  of  our  imaginations,  we  returned  to 
the  house  without  sitting  down,  or  feeling  the  least  dew. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  child,  but  I  thought  myself 
obhged,  after  the  example  of  the  ancients,  as  the  foolish 
fellow  we  met  in  the  gardens  at  Livry  used  to  say,  to 
show  this  mark  of  respect  to  the  moon;  I  assure  you  I 
have  sustained  no  injury  from  it. 
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There  has  fallen  to  me,  out  of  the  clouds,  one  of  the 
prettiest  calambour^  chaplets  in  the  world;  this  is  doubt- 
less because  I  tell  my  beads  so  well.  The  best  ball  to  the 
best  player,  you  know.  This  chaplet  has  a  cross  of  dia- 
monds hanging  to  it,  with  a  death's  head  of  coral ;  I  have 
certainly  seen  that  vile  face  somewhere.  Tell  me,  I  be- 
seech you,  how  it  found  its  way  to  me  at  such  a  distance? 
In  the  meantime,  I  shall  not  tell  my  beads  without  consid- 
erable musings;  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  occasion 
greater  distractions";  I  wait  your  answer  on  this  subject. 

Have  you  heard  the  stoiy  of  Madame  de  Saint-Pou- 
anges?  They  concealed  it  a  long  time  from  me,  lest  it 
should  prevent  me  from  returning  to  Paris  in  a  carriage. 
This  lady  was  going  to  Fontainebleau,  for  we  should  let 
no  advantage  slip,  where  she  pretended  she  should  be 
highly  entertained:  she  had  a  very  pretty  place  at  Court, 
was  young,  and  had  a  taste  for  all  the  pleasures  suitable  to 
her  years ;  she  adopted  the  fashionable  mode  of  setting  out 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  driving  post,  so  as  to  get 
in  about  midnight:  but  listen  to  the  consequences;  her 
carriage  was  overturned  by  the  way,  a  piece  of  broken 
glass  pierced  through  her  stays  into  her  body,  and  she  died 
of  the  wound.  They  write  me  word  from  Paris,  that  she 
lost  her  reason,  between  the  pain  the  surgeons  gave  her, 
and  the  mortification  of  dying  in  the  bloom  of  youth.  Is 
not  this  a  curious  adventure?  If  you  know  it  already,  it 
will  be  ridiculous  to  tell  it  you  a  second  time;  but  it  has 
made  a  strange  impression  on  my  brain.  It  seems  Madame 
de  Nevers^  has  made  one,  the  greatest  head  in  the  world, 
and  has  turned  another  smaller  one  quite  topsy-turvy ;  but 

^  Calambour,  calambouc,  or  calambac,  are  knots  of  the  aloe-tree 
round  which  the  rosin  collects  and  hardens  by  incorporation.  This 
calambouc  held  to  the  fire  emits  a  fine  perfume.  The  aloe-tree  grows  in 
the  woods  of  Cochin-China. 

2  See  Letter  627  of  May  12,  1680,  in  this  volume. 

^  Madame  de  Nevers,  the  daughter  of  Madame  de  Thianges,  was  a 
perfect  beauty.  The  greatest  head  is  the  King;  but  it  was  not  true  that 
he  had  designs  upon  her,  as  it  was  said  she  had  upon  him.  The  other 
smaller  head  was  the  Due,  son  of  the  great  Conde,  who  was  really  very 
much  in  love  with  her, 
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this  has  not  been  attended  with  any  serious  consequences. 

The  King  took  the  sacrament  on  Whitsunday.  Ma- 
dame de  Fontanges'  influence  still  continues  brilliant  and 
solid ;  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  this  friendship  ?  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  JNl.  de  Pomponne,  in  the  midst  of 
his  retirement,  of  which  I  am  more  proud  than  if  it  had 
been  from  amidst  all  the  splendour  of  St.-Germain:  it  is 
there  he  has  again  become  as  perfect  as  at  Fresne :  ah !  how 
excellent  a  use  does  he  make  of  his  disgrace,  and  what 
charming  company  he  is  in! 

It  is  certain,  that  I  could  very  well  have  borne  with 
the  company  of  my  Agnes^:  I  should  at  least  have  put 
her  out  of  conceit  with  her  confessor;  though,  to  say  the 
truth,  he  is  not  so  dangerous  as  Madame  de  Tallard's. 
I  should  have  been  as  little  puzzled  to  explain  to  her  the 
description  you  have  given  me  of  yourself,  as  I  was  to 
answer  it.  My  dear  child,  you  have  merit,  wit,  and  un- 
derstanding, enough  for  half  a  dozen  heads;  it  rests  with 
you  to  make  the  best  use  of  such  treasures,  which  it  is 
always  good  to  have  in  store.  I  am  happy  that  you  are 
yourself  convinced  of  your  love.  You  do  honour  to  my 
heart,  to  trace  as  you  do  its  steps;  I  wish  you  could  also 
hear  me  talk  of  yours,  and  how  firmly  I  calculate  upon 
the  solidity  of  your  affections.  I  read  your  letters  over 
and  over,  with  sentiments  peculiar  to  myself:  they  occupy 
me  a  whole  week;  I  receive  them  on  Monday;  I  read  and 
answer  them  till  Wednesday:  Thursday  I  wait  with  im- 
patience for  Friday  morning,  when  I  receive  another 
packet  which  supplies  me  till  Sunday;  and  thus  the  days 
pass  with  me,  waiting  the  arrival  of  that  happy  one,  which 
is  to  give  you  to  my  arms,  without  knowing  when  it  will  be. 

^Mademoiselle  du  Plessis  is  in  her  convent:  I  had  much 
rather  have  the  company  of  my  night  spectres  than  her. 
I  embrace  the  little  Marquis;  you  do  him  more  service 
than  twenty  tutors. 

^  See  Letters  629  and  630  of  the  20th  and  25th  May,  1680,  respec- 
tively, in  this  volume. 
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LETTER  636 

From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Saturday,  June  15,  1680. 

I  shall  make  no  answer  to  what  you  say  of  my  letters. 
I  am  extremely  happy  that  they  please  you;  had  you  not 
told  me  so,  I  should  have  thought  them  unbearable:  I 
never  can  muster  up  courage  enough  to  read  one  of  them 
through,  and  I  often  say  to  myself,  good  heavens,  with 
what  nonsense  do  I  pester  my  poor  child!  Sometimes  I 
even  repent  having  written  so  much,  lest  I  should  lay 
you  under  a  sort  of  obligation  to  answer  me  in  the  same 
way;  but  let  me  entreat  you,  my  child,  to  indulge  me  in  the 
pleasure  of  chatting  to  you,  without  putting  yourself  to 
the  trouble  of  answering.  Your  last  letter  exceeded  all 
the  bounds  of  prudence,  and  the  care  you  ought  to  take 
of  your  health. 

You  are  too  good  in  wishing  me  more  society;  but, 
in  fact,  I  do  not  want  it.  I  am  accustomed  to  solitude; 
I  have  my  worlonen  to  amuse  me,  and  the  good  Abbe  has 
his  likewise:  his  taste  for  buildings  and  alterations  gets 
the  better  of  his  prudence.  It  does  not  cost  him  much  in- 
deed, but  it  would  cost  him  still  less  to  let  it  alone. 

All  my  delight  is  in  my  wood;  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe how  beautiful  it  is :  I  often  walk  there  with  my  cane 
and  Louison,  which  is  all  I  desire.  In  my  private  room 
I  find  such  agreeable  company,  that  I  often  say  to  myself, 
"This  is  worthy  my  daughter;  she  could  not  lay  her  hand 
amiss  upon  a  book,  there  is  hardly  room  left  for  choice." 
I  have  taken  up  Les  Conversations  Cliretiennes,  (Christian 
Dialogues)  ;  they  are  written  by  an  honest  Cartesian,  who 
seems  to  have  all  your  recherche  de  la  verite  (Inquiry  after 
truth ) ,  by  heart ;  which  treats  of  that  philosophy,  and  of 
the  supreme  power  of  God  over  his  creatures,  who,  as  St.- 
Paul  says,  live,  move,  and  have  their  being,  in  Him  alone, 
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and  by  Him  know  all  things.  I  will  let  you  know  if  this 
book  is  within  my  comprehension ;  if  not  I  shall  quit  it  with 
all  humihty,  renouncing  the  foohsh  vanity  of  appearing 
■wise  when  I  am  not  so.  I  assure  you,  I  think  like  our 
brothers;  and  were  I  to  express  myself  in  print,  I  should 
say  so.  I  know  the  difference  between  the  language  of 
policy  and  that  of  the  heart.  God  is  omnipotent,  and  does 
what  he  pleases;  that  I  understand.  He  wants  our  hearts, 
and  we  will  not  give  them  to  him;  there  lies  the  mystery. 
But  do  not  let  it  be  known  of  oiu-  Sisters  of  Sainte-]Marie: 
they  write  me  word,  that  they  are  charmed  with  the  book 
I  lent  them  ^ 

You  remind  me  of  the  foolish  answer  I  made  to  excuse 
myself  from  going  to  Madame  de  Bret****  ",  "that  I  had 
but  one  son:"  this  made  your  Bishops  start.  I  thought 
that  it  had  been  merely  my  heretical  air.  I  mentioned  it 
to  you  the  other  day;  I  think,  however,  there  appeared 
something  strange  in  the  expression.  Heaven  be  praised, 
my  dear  Comtesse,  we  have  done  no  harm;  your  brothers 
could  not  have  been  better  provided  for  than  at  present, 
even  had  we  been  Molinists.  Probable  opinions,  and  the 
direction  of  purposes,  would  not  have  been  more  advan- 
tageous to  them  in  the  Camavalet  Mansion  than  the  liber- 
tinism of  our  conversations.  I  am  delighted  at  it,  and  have 
often  thought  how  unjustly  we  might  have  suffered  on 
this  occasion. 

I  can  make  nothing  of  the  affair  of  JNI.  de  La  Trousse 
or  ]Madame  d'Epinoi,  or  of  the  servant  who  robbed  them. 
I  will  endeavour  to  get  information  on  this  subject,  and 
will  send  you  the  letters.  You  find  that  poor  Madame  de 
Lavardin  is  quite  unhappy:  who  would  have  supposed  that 
she  would  have  been  otherwise  than  rejoiced  at  her  son's 
being  married^?     But  I  speak  like  a  fool.     It  should  be 

^  See  Letter  630,  of  May  25,   1680,  in  tliis  volume. 

^  Apparently,  Madame  de  Bretonvilliers,  whom  the  Memoirs  of  the 
times  represent  as  the  over-officious  friend  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
M.  Harlay,  who  was  not  so  timid  a  priest,  as  he  was  a  rigid  Molinist. 

'  See  the  preceding  Letter. 
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our  invariable  maxim,  that  human  nature  can  never  be 
happy.  Young  Cheverni  seems  to  be  as  much  so  as  any- 
one; you  see  how  he  has  extricated  himself  from  his  misery. 
Your  poor  brother,  indeed,  seems  fated  never  to  be  happy 
in  this  world;  as  to  the  other  world,  if  we  may  judge  by 
appearances,  I  see  no  probability  of  his  being  on  the  right 
road.  The  Bishop  of  Chalons  is  certainly  in  heaven,  for 
he  was  a  devout  prelate,  and  a  virtuous  man.  You  see  all 
our  friends  are  lost  to  us  one  after  another. 

I  wrote  the  other  day  to  Madame  de  Vins,  that  I 
would  leave  her  to  guess  what  sort  of  virtue  I  practised 
most  here;  and  informed  her  it  was  liberality.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  I  have  given  away  very  considerable  sums  since 
my  arrival:  eight  hundred  francs  one  morning,  one  thou- 
sand another,  five  hundred  another,  one  day  three  hundred 
crowns:  you  may  think  I  am  jesting,  but  it  is  too  true. 
I  have  farmers  and  millers  who  owe  me  these  sums,  and 
have  not  a  farthing  to  pay  me  with.  What  is  to  be  done 
in  this  case?  Why  I  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  for- 
give them  the  debts.  You  will  readily  believe,  that  I  make 
no  great  merit  of  this  since  it  is  forced  liberality;  but  my 
head  was  full  of  it  when  I  wrote  to  Madame  de  Vins,  and 
so  down  it  went  on  the  paper.  I  endeavour  to  make  the 
fines  pay  for  it.  I  have  not  yet  received  one  of  the  six 
thousand  francs  from  Nantes ;  money-matters  are  not  soon 
settled.  The  other  day  I  had  a  visit  from  a  pretty  little 
wife  of  a  farmer  of  Bodegat,  with  sparkling  eyes,  fine  per- 
son, and  smartly  dressed  in  a  holland  gown,  with  ruffled 
cuffs,  and  a  long  train.  Good  heavens!  thought  I,  when 
I  saw  her,  I  am  ruined:  for  you  must  know,  her  husband 
owes  me  eight  thousand  francs.  M.  de  Grignan  would 
certainly  have  fallen  in  love  with  this  woman;  she  is  the 
very  image  of  one  he  admired  in  Paris.  This  morning  a 
country  man  came  in  with  bags  on  all  sides,  some  under 
his  arms,  some  in  his  pockets,  and  some  in  his  breeches, 
which  he  began  to  untie,  for  in  this  country  they  dress  in 
a  strange  way;  the  fashion  of  buttoning  the  lower  part  of 
the  jacket  is  not  yet  introduced  here;  they  are  very  saving 
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of  the  stuff  of  which  their  breeches  are  composed,  and  from 
the  gentry  of  Vitre  down  to  my  clodpoll,  everything  is  in 
the  highest  state  of  neghgence.  The  good  Abbe,  who,  you 
know,  loves  the  main  chance,  seeing  the  fellow  so  loaded, 
thought  we  were  rich  for  ever.  "Upon  my  word,  friend, 
you  are  bravely  loaded,  how  much  money  do  you  bring 
us?"  "Please  your  reverence,"  answered  the  man,  "I  think 
there  is  a  matter  of  thirty  francs."  My  dear  child,  I  be- 
lieve all  the  doubles^  in  France  were  collected  to  fill  these 
bags.  In  this  manner  do  they  abuse  our  patience  and  for- 
bearance. 

You  give  me  great  pleasure  by  what  you  say  of  INIont- 
gobert.  I  thought,  indeed,  what  I  wrote  to  you  upon  her 
account  was  superfluous,  and  that  your  excellent  under- 
standing would  reconcile  everything.  In  this  manner,  my 
child,  you  ought  always  to  act,  in  spite  of  momentary  vexa- 
tions. Montgobert  has  an  excellent  heart,  though  her  tem- 
per is  rather  too  hasty  and  impetuous:  I  always  honour 
the  goodness  of  her  heart.  We  are  frequently  obliged  to 
bear  with  the  little  dependencies  and  circumstances  of 
friendship,  though  they  may  sometimes  be  disagreeable. 
I  shall  some  day  send  her  a  bad  cause  to  defend  at  Roche- 
courbieres ;  since  she  has  a  talent  for  these  things,  it  ought 
to  be  exercised.  You  will  have  M.  de  Coulanges  with  you; 
who  will  be  a  capital  performer.  He  will  inform  you  of 
his  views  and  expectations,  I  know  nothing  of  them  my- 
self ;  he  dreads  solitude  so  much,  that  he  will  not  even  write 
to  anyone  who  lives  in  it.  Grignan,  therefore,  is  a  place 
perfectly  qualified  to  charm  him,  as  he  himself  is  to  charm 
others:  I  never  met  with  such  delightful  society,  it  is  the 
object  of  all  my  wishes:  I  think  of  you  all  incessantly;  I 
read  your  letters  over  and  over  again,  saying  as  at  Liviy : 
"Let  us  see  what  my  daughter  said  to  me  a  week  or  ten 
days  ago;  for,  in  short,  it  is  she  who  converses  with  me," 
and  I  thus  enjoy  "the  ingenious  art  of  painting  language, 
and  of  talking  to  the  eyes." 

^  Small  pieces  of  money,  of  which  about  five  are  equal  to  an  Eng- 
lish penny. 
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You  know  it  is  not  the  retired  groves  at  The  Rocks 
that  make  me  think  of  you;  I  thought  of  you  as  much  in 
the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  Paris.  You  are  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  my  heart ;  everything  else  is  transient ;  it  passes 
and  is  forgotten.  I  have  forgotten  even  my  Agnes,  and 
yet  she  is  very  amiable;  her  wit  has  something  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  country  in  it :  but  that  of  ^Madame  de  Tarente 
is  still  in  the  high  courtly  taste.  The  roads  from  here  to 
Vitre  are  grown  so  intolerably  bad,  that  the  King  and  JNI. 
de  Chaulnes  have  ordered  them  to  be  repaired.  All  the 
peasants  of  that  Barony  will  be  assembled  there  on  Mon- 
day next. 

Adieu,  my  dearest!  when  I  tell  you  that  my  affection 
is  of  no  use  to  you,  do  you  not  understand  in  what  way 
I  mean,  and  to  what  my  heart  and  imagination  tend?  Pray 
tell  me  if  you  intend  to  place  our  little  girl  at  Aix  with  her 
aunt  ^,  and  to  send  Pauline  away.  The  dear  child  is  a 
perfect  prodigy ;  her  understanding  and  wit  are  a  sufficient 
portion  for  her:  will  you  then  place  her  on  a  level  with  a 
common  person  ?  I  should  always  take  her  with  me  where- 
ever  I  went,  and  should  never  think  of  sending  her  to  Aix 
with  her  sister  '.  In  short,  I  should  treat  her,  as  she  merits, 
extraordinarily. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  June  19,  1680. 

What  weather  have  you  in  the  country,  my  dear? 
Your  parties  in  the  grotto  make  it  appear  as  if  it  were  very 
fine.  With  us  it  is  dismal ;  it  is  unseasonably  cold  and  wet. 
I  wear  a  quilted  night-gown,  have  a  fire  in  my  room  every 

'^  Marie- Adhemar  de  Monteil,  sister  of  M.  de  Grignan,  and  one  of 
the  nuns  of  Aubenas,  a  town  and  convent  of  the  Lower  Vivares.  See 
Letter  634,  of  9th  June,  1680,  in  this  volume. 

^  Marie-Blanche,  the  eldest  sister  of  Pauline,  was  in  the  nunnery 
of  St.  Marie  of  Aix,  where  a  short  time  afterwards  she  took  the  veil. 
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evening;  the  Carthage  of  my  woods  (her  plantations)  is 
entirely  stopped,  and  yet  the  days  are  as  long  as  those 
of  the  month  of  ]\Iay.  But  do  not  wish  me  to  have  any 
company;  I  want  none,  but  what  I  know  I  cannot  have. 
Such  weather  cannot  certainly  last  long,  at  this  time  of 
the  year ;  I  shall  therefore  resume  my  reading  and  writing 
till  it  is  over.  Your  charming  letters  aiFord  me  an  occupa- 
tion infinitely  more  precious  than  any  other.  I  have  a 
great  distaste  to  those  silly  conversations,  which  are  made 
up  of  sees  and  hearsays,  and  such  idle  stuff,  in  which  we 
cannot  possibly  take  any  interest.  I  am  much  better  pleased 
with  the  Christian  Dialogues  which  I  have  mentioned  to 
you  before.  I  am  certain  you  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
book;  it  is  the  whole  of  your  father  s  {Descartes)  philos- 
ophy adapted  to  Christianity;  it  proves  the  existence  of  a 
God,  without  the  help  of  faith.  I  have  heard  you  talk  so 
often  on  this  subject  wdth  Corbinelli  and  La  Mousse,  that 
the  conversation  is  imprinted  on  my  mind,  and  enables  me 
to  understand  these  dialogues  better  than  I  should  other- 
wise do.  I  will  let  you  know  if  my  capacity  lasts  to  the 
end  of  the  book. 

You  make  an  admirable  use  of  your  Metamorphoses  \ 
I  shall  read  them  over  again  with  your  idea.  If  my  mem- 
ory had  served  me,  I  might  have  made  a  very  natural  ap- 
plication of  the  ravages  of  Erisichton  in  the  groves  of 
Ceres  \  to  those  my  son  has  committed  in  my  woods  at 
Buron ".  I  fear  he  will  copy  the  example  of  that  monster 
in  everything,  and  at  length  be  reduced  to  eat  himself. 
You  are  not  so  madly  extravagant  as  he  is;  for  there  is 
at  least  some  show  of  reason  for  the  terrible  expense  you 
are  at  in  sen^ants,  housekeeping,  dress,  equipage,  and  other 
things,  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  you  do  not  go  so  far 
as  M.  de  Grignan  would  wish  you  to  do.  We  need  not 
apply  to  M.  de  Luxembourg's  friends  ^  to  find  out  the 

^  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Book  viii,,  fab.  2. 
2  See  Letter  631,  of  27th  of  May,  1680,  in  this  volume. 
^  Meaning  the  pretended  conjurors  and  fortune-tellers,  whom  M. 
de  Luxembourg,  and  several  other  persons  of  the  highest  distinction  at 
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cause  of  your  uneasiness.  But,  as  to  my  son,  no  one  would 
imagine  he  had  fifty  centimes  in  the  world:  he  makes  no 
presents,  gives  no  entertainments,  keeps  no  mistress,  can- 
not afford  a  horse  to  attend  the  King  or  the  Dauphin  when 
they  hunt,  never  dares  play  for  a  louis-d'or;  and  yet,  if 
you  knew  what  immense  sums  of  money  pass  through  his 
hands,  you  would  be  astonished.  I  compare  him  to  the 
gnats  of  your  country,  which  do  much  mischief,  without 
being  heard  or  seen.  Indeed,  indeed,  my  dear,  I  have  not 
given  all  my  capacity  to  my  children:  I  do  not  pretend 
to  any  great  cleverness,  but  I  am  prudent  and  docile.  You 
would  do  still  better  than  I  do,  were  you  not  hurried  away 
by  a  torrent,  which  there  is  no  resisting.  I  hope,  with 
you,  that  this  torrent  may  bring  you  to  Paris;  this  hope 
is  the  support  and  comfort  of  my  heart.  You  have  yet 
several  resources,  and,  if  you  are  as  well  in  health  as  you 
say  you  are,  I  see  nothing  that  can  prevent  your  return. 


*LETTER    638 

From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  the  Comte  de  Bussy. 

The  Rocks,  June  19,  1680. 

I  was  detained  at  Nantes  for  a  month  by  business.  I 
have  only  been  here  in  quiet  for  a  fortnight.  I  write,  my 
dear  cousin,  that  I  may  obtain  some  intelligence  of  you 
and  of  the  amiable  widow.  I  lament  that  I  should  be  here, 
when  you  are  both  in  Paris.  We  are  in  good  tune  when  we 
are  together.  Our  conversation  seldom  flags,  and  Cor- 
binelli  contributes  his  share  towards  its  support.  I  am  here 
in  perfect  solitude;  and,  considering  how  little  I  am  ac- 

the  French  Court,  had  the  curiosity  to  consult,  before  the  King  issued 
his  declaration  of  the  11th  of  January,  1630,  against  persons  guilty  of 
poisoning,  and  pretenders  to  soothsaying  and  the  black  art,  on  account 
of  the  famous  La  Voisin,  who  was  burnt  the  22nd  of  February,  1680, 
for  having  poisoned  several  persons,  and  practised  sorcery. 

*  Letters  with  an  asterisk  have  not  previously  been  translated. 
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customed  to  solitude,  I  bear  my  retirement  tolerably  well. 
Reading  is  a  great  comfort  to  me.  I  have  a  little  library 
here  which  would  be  worthy  of  you ;  but  you  would  be  still 
more  worthy  of  me,  and,  if  we  were  neighbours,  we  would 
establish  a  free  intercourse  of  mind  and  books.  On  this 
subject  I  must  return,  as  usual,  to  Providence,  who  has 
placed  us  where  it  has  thought  fit.  It  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend, that  a  young  lady  of  Burgundy,  brought  up  at 
Court,  should  have  wandered  into  Brittany;  but  Provi- 
dence has  so  well  disposed  of  the  rest,  that  I  always  honour 
it,  and  regard  vv^ith  reverence  all  its  dispensations.  The 
road  it  has  marked  out  for  you,  has  been  rugged  and  pain- 
ful :  I  feel  it  perhaps  more  than  I  ought ;  but  after  all,  we 
must  submit  to  what  is  bitter,  as  well  as  to  what  is  sweet. 

These  are  the  true  reflections  of  a  person  who  passes 
a  portion  of  her  life,  alone,  in  the  midst  of  woods,  where 
the  thoughts  can  only  be  gloomy  and  steadfast. 

If  I  am  fortunate  enough  to  find  you  in  Paris  on  my 
return,  you  will  console  me  for  all  my  dullness,  you  will 
rejoice  my  heart,  and  enlighten  my  mind.  Amiable  father 
and  daughter,  I  embrace  you  both! 


LETTER    639 


From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Friday,  June  21,  1680. 

The  bad  weather  still  continues;  there  is  no  stirring 
out  without  being  wet  to  the  skin.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
we  fix  our  faith  and  hopes  upon  St.  John,  and  venture 
to  step  in  between  two  clouds,  and  walk  a  few  paces,  when 
they  close  again,  and  pour  their  contents  on  our  presump- 
tuous heads.  This  has  happened  to  us  two  or  three  times ; 
and  therefore,  to  guard  against  it  in  the  future,  we  mean 
to  go  armed  with  hats,  cloaks,  riding-hoods,  and  bonnets, 
and  to  fix  a  kind  of  tent  at  the  end  of  the  great  walk  by 
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the  mall,  and  another  at  the  end  of  the  long  walk,  where 
we  may  sit  under  cover,  and  read,  play,  talk,  and  amuse 
ourselves.  You  have  now  all  the  news  of  our  woods:  I 
have  a  great  inclination  to  send  them  to  the  Mercure  Gal- 
ant^. 

What  you  say  of  that  paper  is  truly  laughable;  I 
thank  you  for  the  extract  you  have  sent  me.  If  I  thought 
I  could  again  find  in  it  the  handsome  Mademoiselle  de 
Sevigne,  and  the  entertainment  on  board  the  galley,  which 
jNI.  de  Vivonne  did  not  give  to  the  Comtesse  de  Grignan, 
I  would  be  at  the  expense  of  purchasing  it ;  but  as  I  am  at 
the  same  time  afraid  I  shall  not  meet  with  a  description 
of  the  entertainments  at  your  Rochecourbiere,  I  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  borrowing  it  at  Vitre. 

I  wonder  you  should  say  the  device '  is  not  as  appli- 
cable to  you  as  to  the  Dauphiness.  I  perhaps  enter  into 
your  meaning;  it  requires,  you  think,  a  person  who  has 
a  great  share  of  wit.  I  do  not  mean  to  praise  you,  but 
it  is  truly  suited  to  you ;  and  there  is  a  very  gallant  turn  in 
the  thought,  that  there  are  more  charms  within  than  with- 
out: be  not  then  ungrateful  to  honest  Clement,  for  noth- 
ing can  be  happier.  I  retract  what  I  said  when  writing  in 
a  hurry:  you  have  convinced  me  that  I  was  to  blame  in 
making  a  jest  of  the  Comte  de  Oldembourg  ^;  for,  as  you 
say,  are  we  not  sufficiently  accustomed  to  German  names? 
This,  however,  cannot  be  one  of  your  friends,  as  he  al- 
ways resided  in  Sweden ;  but  the  name  was  not  at  all  harsh, 
it  was  the  wicked  freedom  of  my  pen  that  made  it  so. 
Here  is  another  jest  for  you.  My  maids,  seeing  me  very 
much  busied  with  the  chaplet  *,  took  it  into  their  heads 
to  have  a  little  amusement,  by  writing  me  the  letter  which 
I  enclose  you,  and  which  succeeded  so  well,  that  they  were 
as  much  frightened,  as  we  were  once  at  Fresne,  by  a  trick 
which  Scuderi  resented  rather  too  severely ;  do  you  remem- 

^  A  newspaper  of  the  fashionable  world. 
^  II  piu  grato  nasconde. 

^  See  Letter  622,  of  3rd  May,  1680,  and  Letter  632,  of  31st  May, 
1680,  both  in  this  volume. 

*  See  Letter  635,  of  12th  June,  1680,  in  this  volume. 
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ber  it  ?  They  saw  me  send  you  the  letter,  and  were  divided 
between  a  strong  desire  to  laugh,  and  the  fear  of  offending 
me.  "GJood  God!"  says  Helene,  "would  you  make  a  jest 
of  my  mistress?"  "It  is  only  for  amusement,"  says  Marie, 
"it  will  make  the  Comtesse  laugh."  At  length,  after  fid- 
geting about  me  a  considerable  time,  till  they  thought  they 
had  found  the  lucky  minute,  they  confessed,  that  they 
had  got  Demonville  to  write  the  letter,  and  hoped  I  would 
take  it,  as  it  was  meant,  merely  as  a  jest,  and  not  send  it 
to  you;  that  for  three  nights  they  had  not  had  a  wink  of 
sleep,  for  fear  I  should  be  angry  with  them,  and  concluded 
w4th  asking  my  pardon.  So  you  see  your  mother  is  re- 
turned to  the  follies,  which  used  to  divert  you  so  much 
at  Livry,  and  which  I  heartily  wish  may  divert  you  again. 
You  have  therefore  only  to  inform  me,  why  you  sent  me 
this  chaplet,  of  which  I  know  nothing,  and  I  will  imme- 
diately return  you  my  thanks.  If  you  wish  it,  I  can  cite 
M.  de  La  Rochefoucauld,  who  was  as  easily  deceived  as 
myself;  but  he  had  so  much  merit  in  other  respects,  that  I 
cannot,  with  justice,  draw  a  comparison  or  consolation 
from  him. 

Have  you  seen  the  Gazette  de  Flandre'i  It  is  enough 
to  make  you  despise  all  human  wisdom,  since  we  are  not 
exempt  from  the  malice  of  fortune  even  after  death.  "M. 
de  La  Rochefoucauld,"  says  this  news-monger,  "has  left 
behind  him  a  paper,  in  which  he  declares,  that  Gourville 
has  always  served  him  faithfully  and  usefully,  and  that 
he  heartily  repents  not  having  left  to  him  the  whole  man- 
agement of  his  grandson's  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de 
Louvois,  respecting  which  he  was  deceived."  Can  any- 
thing be  more  ridiculous  than  this  assertion,  come  from 
what  quarter  it  will?    It  is  absolutely  diabolical. 

I  am  informed  that  the  conversations  between  the 
King  and  Madame  de  INIaintenon  increase  more  and  more; 
that  they  last  from  six  o'clock  till  ten;  that  the  daughter- 
in-law  sometimes  makes  a  visit  there,  but  a  very  short 
one;  that  she  generally  finds  each  of  the  two  parties  in 
an  elbow-chair,  and  that  after  the  visit  is  over,  they  re- 
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sume  the  thread  of  their  discourse.  JNIy  friend  ^  writes  me 
word,  that  no  one  approaches  the  lady  but  with  respect 
and  homage,  and  that  the  Ministers  make  their  court  to 
her,  as  others  do  to  them ".  ]Madame  de  la  Sabliere  in 
her  incurables  is  perfectly  cured  of  one  disorder  which 
was  for  a  long  time  thought  incurable  ^ ;  a  cure  which 
brings  with  it  more  real  satisfaction  than  any  other  would 
have  done.  She  is  at  present  in  a  very  happy  state  of 
mind :  is  religious,  truly  so,  and  makes  a  proper  use  of  her 
free  will.  But  is  it  not  God,  who  has  wrought  this  change 
in  her  heart?  Is  it  not  God,  who  has  given  her  this  will? 
Is  it  not  God,  who  has  delivered  her  from  the  power  of  the 
demon?  Is  it  not  God,  who  has  caused  her  to  walk,  and 
has  directed  her  footsteps  in  the  right  way?  Is  it  not 
God,  who  has  inspired  her  with  a  desire  to  be  wholly  his? 
The  work  is  completed ;  God  has  thus  crowned  with  success 
the  gifts  he  has  been  pleased  to  impart.  If  this  is  what 
you  call  free  will,  heaven,  in  its  mercy,  make  me  a  par- 
taker of  it.  We  shall  resume  St.  Augustin:  I  return  to 
my  friend. 

She  is  to  bring  iMadame  de  La  Fayette  to  visit  this 
amiable  convert;  this  may,  perhaps,  be  the  only  way  to 
convince  IMadame  de  La  Fayette  that  her  grief  may  admit 
of  a  cure.  Hitherto  she  appears  to  me  totally  insensible 
to  everything  else,  even  to  what  relates  to  her  son  * ;  but 
who  knows  what  is  in  store  for  her?  This  I  often  say 
with  regard  to  the  Baron :  how  would  you  have  me  marry 
him?  He  is  at  present  attached  to  his  fat  cousin  de  V****, 
of  whom  he  speaks  very  humorously;  this  is  a  good  way 
to  make  his  fortune  I     See  how  that  little  insignificant 

^  Madame  de  Coulanges. 

^  Louvois,  and  Marsillac,  then  Due  de  La  Rochefoucauld,  had  en- 
deavoured to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  King  and  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan.  They  wished  to  ruin  Madame  de  Maintenon.  But 
Louis  related  the  whole  to  her.  She  herself  wrote  two  months  after: 
"This  explanation  has  fixed  the  King  ...  he  owns  that  M.  de  Louvois 
is  a  more  dangerous  man  than  the  Prince  of  Orange."  This  makes  us 
feel  Madame  de  Sevigne's  expression  in  all  its  force. 

^  She  had  been  passionately  in  love  with  M.  de  La  Fare. 

*  See  Letter  623,  of  6th  May,  1680,  in  this  volume. 
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Cheverni  has  found  the  way  to  insinuate  himself  so  ef- 
fectively into  the  good  graces  of  Madame  Colbert,  that  he 
is  to  marry  her  niece.  Depend  upon  it,  you  will  soon  find 
that  fine  estate  of  his  taken  from  nurse,  all  his  debts  paid, 
and  himself  out  of  danger  of  a  prison,  which  would  other- 
wise most  assuredly  have  been  his  lot.  But  what  can  be 
said  to  all  this?  It  is  the  will  of  Pro^adence.  I  see  so 
much  waywardness  in  your  brother's  destiny,  that  I  can- 
not bear  to  speak  or  think  of  it.  I  see  no  dear  little  grand- 
children likely  to  come  from  that  quarter;  but  I  see  yours 
already  come,  beautiful  as  the  day;  and  I  see  that  your 
health  is  improved ;  this  delights  me :  but  I  entreat  you,  my 
dearest  child,  not  to  make  a  bad  use  of  this  amendment, 
and  always  to  have  before  your  eyes  the  danger  of  a  re- 
lapse. 

I  have  no  other  answer  to  make  you  upon  what  St. 
Augustin  says,  except  that  I  hear  and  imderstand  him, 
when  he  tells  me,  and  repeats  to  me  five  hundred  times  in 
the  same  book,  that  all  things  depend,  as  the  apostle  says, 
"not  on  him  that  willeth,  nor  on  him  that  runneth,  but  on 
God,  that  showeth  mercy  to  whom  it  pleaseth  him;  that 
it  is  not  for  any  merit  in  man,  that  God  bestows  his  grace, 
but  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure;  that  man  may 
not  glory  in  his  own  strength,  seeing  he  receives  all  things 
from  God."  His  whole  book  is  in  this  strain,  filled  with 
passages  from  scripture,  the  writings  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
and  the  homilies  of  the  church.  He  calls  our  free  will,  a 
deliverance,  and  an  aptitude  to  love  God,  because  we  are 
no  longer  inider  the  dominion  of  the  devil,  and  are  chosen 
from  all  eternity,  according  to  the  decrees  of  the  Al- 
miglity  before  all  ages.  When  I  read  in  this  book  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  "How  could  God  call  men  to  judgment, 
if  they  were  not  free  agents?"  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  it,  and  am  disposed  to  think  it  a  myster}'^:  but 
as  free  will  cannot  put  our  salvation  in  oiu*  own  power, 
and  as  we  must  always  be  dependent  on  God,  I  have  no 
desire  to  understand  it  better,  and  will  endeavour,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  remain  in  a  state  of  humility  and  depen- 
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dence.  If  you  have  the  book  La  Predestination  des  Saints 
(The  Predestination  of  the  Saints),  read  it,  my  child,  and 
3'ou  will  find  much  more  on  this  subject,  than  I  can  pos- 
sibly say  to  you. 

We  have  a  little  Huguenot  girl  here,  who  pretends 
that  infants,  who  die  without  being  baptised,  may  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  in  virtue  of  the  faith  of  their  par- 
ents. "Surely,"  said  I  to  her,  "you  are  not  in  earnest? 
Can  a  child  of  Adam,  can  any  portion  of  that  corrupt 
mass,  see  and  know  God?  There  would  be  no  occasion 
for  a  Redeemer,  if  we  could  go  to  heaven  without  this 
mediation.  Indeed,  young  lady,  this  is  downright  heresy." 
This  startled  my  little  Huguenot.  I  readily  gave  up  to 
her  the  abuses  and  superstitions  that  had  crept  into  re- 
ligion; I  did  not  urge  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ment ;  I  contented  myself  with  declaring,  that  I  was  ready 
to  die  for  the  existence  of  Christ.  I  asked  her,  why  she 
rejected  the  invocation  of  saints,  when  those  of  her  re- 
ligion recommended  one  to  pray  for  the  other.  In  short, 
this  little  dispute  revived  my  spirits,  when  I  was  as  dull 
as  the  grave;  for  she  came  with  iNIadame  de  la  Hame- 
liniere,  whose  husband  is  a  relation  of  yours.  This  Ma- 
dame de  La  Hameliniere  is  a  species  of  beauty  that  you 
have  formerly  seen  at  Paris.  She  has  a  gallant,  with 
whom  she  is  under  no  sort  of  restraint;  she  is  sometimes 
two  or  three  months  together  at  his  house.  She  goes  with 
him  to  Paris  and  Bourbon  as  one  of  his  family,  and  his 
equipage  attends  her  everj'ivhere.  She  is  just  at  present 
here,  driving  six  fine  greys;  the  coach,  coaclmian,  and 
horses,  are  all  the  Marquis's;  her  whole  conversation  is 
about  him.  She  is  very  seldom  with  her  husband,  whose 
estate,  by  the  bye,  is  under  sequestration  for  debt;  for 
your  good  cousin  has  contrived  to  ruin  himself,  like  a  fool 
as  he  is.  This  woman,  who  has  nothing  to  do,  spends  all 
her  time  in  visits.  She  has  darted  from  a  distance  of 
twenty  leagues,  and  fallen  upon  this  house  like  a  bomb, 
when  I  least  expected  her.  I  fled  to  my  woods,  to  delay, 
as  long  as  I  could,  the  punishment  I  was  to  undergo;  I 
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was,  however,  obliged  to  return,  and  I  found  in  my  house 
this  fine  personage,  whom  I  hardly  knew,  with  a  retinue 
equal  to  that  of  Madame  de  Chevigni  at  Fresnes;  a  little 
girl,  a  young  lady,  curled  and  powdered  to  the  top  of 
her  head  (the  Huguenot  I  have  been  speaking  of),  and 
another  awkw^ard  creature.  I  was  at  first  in  one  of  my 
humours,  to  say  a  thousand  rude  things  in  spite  of  my- 
self ;  to  throw  down  a  chair,  and  make  fifty  ridiculous  apol- 
ogies and  compliments.  "Pray,  Madame,  excuse  me! 
Surely  Madame,  you  would  not  have  me  go  first!"  and 
so  on.  At  length  we  sat  down  to  supper,  and  to  stop  the 
continual  yawnings  with  which  I  was  seized,  I  amused  my- 
self with  disputing  with  the  Huguenot,  which  effectually 
roused  me.  This  woman  has  been  stationed  here  these 
three  days,  so  that  I  now  begin  to  be  somewhat  used  to  her; 
but  I  hope  that  as  she  has  not  sense  enough  to  be  pleased 
with  the  freedoms  I  take,  of  doing  whatever  I  please,  and 
of  leaving  her  to  herself,  to  go  and  superintend  my  work- 
men, or  to  write,  she  will  be  offended,  and  give  me  the 
felicity  of  an  adieu,  which  is  so  pleasing  when  we  have 
bad,  and  so  mortifying  when  we  have  good,  company. 
Such  is  the  troop  I  have  quartered  upon  me  at  present, 
and  of  whom  I  shall  be  rid  when  God  pleases.  Of  this, 
however,  I  can  assure  you;  that  I  shall  not  entreat  them 
to  stay.  I  beseech  you,  my  child,  to  send  me  no  answer 
to  all  this.    I  love  to  gossip;  it  is  my  heart's  desire. 

Mademoiselle  du  Plessis  is  still  in  her  convent;  if  you 
knew  how  she  acted  the  afflicted  daughter,  and  how  she 
stole  the  casket  while  her  mother  was  dying,  you  would 
smile  at  the  manner  in  which  virtues  and  vices  are  thrown 
indiscriminately  together  in  these  Provinces:  for  I  found 
the  souls  of  the  country-people  as  straight  as  a  line,  lov- 
ing virtue  as  naturally  as  horses  trot.  The  hand  which 
throws  this  medley  into  the  universe,  knows  perfectly  well 
what  it  does,  and  turns  everything  to  its  own  glory;  all 
is  for  the  best.  M.  de  La  Garde  will  say  more  to  you  on 
this  subject  than  I  can.  He  is  extremely  pleasant:  he  has 
written  me  a  long  and  friendly  letter,  in  which  he  tells 
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me  he  is  going  to  see  you.  I  do  not  think  he  has  finished 
his  business:  if  you  were  to  ask  me  what  business,  you 
would  puzzle  me  extremely. 


*LETTER   640 

From  the  Comte  de  Bussy  to  Madame  de  Sbvigne. 

Paris,  June  26,  1680. 

It  is  odd  that  on  Wednesday  last  I  should  complain 
to  our  friend  Corbinelli,  that  you  had  not  written  to  me 
since  you  had  been  in  Brittany,  and  that  I  should  receive 
your  letter  the  very  next  day.  If  you  had  been  in  Paris, 
Madame,  my  reproaches  could  not  have  travelled  to  you 
with  greater  rapidity. 

You  are  right,  my  dear  cousin,  in  saying  that  we 
must  submit  to  the  orders  of  Providence.  We  should  be 
great  fools  if  we  were  to  reason  upon  its  conduct;  but  I 
mean  no  impiety  when  I  say,  that  I  should  have  been  glad 
if  it  had  ordained  me  to  pass  my  life  with  you,  or  at  least 
in  your  neighbourhood.  It  was  long  before  I  would  be- 
lieve, that  the  evils  it  had  occasioned  me,  in  destroying  my 
fortune,  were  for  my  advantage,  as  my  directeurs  told  me. 
But  I  have  been  convinced  of  it  for  these  three  years;  I 
do  not  say  for  my  advantage  in  the  other  world  only,  but 
for  my  repose  in  this.  God  has  already  recompensed  me 
in  some  degree,  by  the  resignation  he  has  given  me;  and 
I  now  apply  to  this  excellent  Master  what  in  the  folly  of 
my  youth  I  addressed  to  love : 

II  paye  en  un  moment  un  siecle  de  travaux; 

Et  tous  les  autres  biens  ne  valent  pas  ses  maux.^ 

I  am  happy  to  find  that  those  who  know  me,  think 

■^  An  age  of  woe  he  in  a  moment  fills, 
All  other  blessings  are  not  worth  his  ills. 

[Translation.] 
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me  deserving  of  honours ;  I  care  very  little  what  those  may 
think  who  do  not  know  me:  and  soon  the  sentiments  of 
both  will  be  very  indifferent  to  me,  when  I  shall  be  in  the 
other  world. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  June  26,  1680. 

What  makes  me  think  the  days  so  tediously  long,  is 
that  they  are  at  the  same  time  cold  and  disagreeable.  We 
made  two  noble  fires  before  the  gates  on  ^Midsummer  eve 
and  the  next  day;  there  were  at  least  thirty  faggots  and 
a  pyramid  of  brush-wood  consumed,  which  would  seem 
like  ostentation  fires,  but  in  truth  it  was  a  very  economi- 
cal fire,  for  it  sers'ed  the  whole  family  to  warm  themselves 
by.  There  is  no  going  to  bed  now  without  a  fire  in  the 
room,  and  we  have  all  resumed  our  winter  garments.  This 
will  last  as  long  as  it  pleases  God.  You  are  not  liable  to 
these  unseasonable  winters;  for  as  soon  as  your  north- 
easterly winds  have  done  blowing,  the  wann  weather  re- 
turns, and  the  pleasures  of  Rochecourbiere  are  no  longer 
interrupted. 

Do  you  know  how  ^Nlontgobert  writes?  She  writes  as 
we  do;  her  letters  are  veiy  pleasing.  In  her  last  she  men- 
tioned to  me  a  breakfast  she  was  to  give  in  her  apart- 
ment, at  which  you  were  to  come  in  by  chance;  this  is 
very  pleasantly  turned.  ]Make  her  write  for  you,  my  dear 
child,  and  converse  with  me  at  your  ease.  This  would  do 
me  more  good  than  you  can  imagine.  I  send  you  the  fol- 
lowing question  to  discuss  at  Rochecourbiere:  Whether 
the  satisfaction  I  feel  in  seeing  as  little  of  your  writing 
as  possible,  be  a  mark  of  affection  or  indifference?  I 
recommend  this  point  to  ^Nlontgobert  \     T  am  charmed 

^  See  Letter  Q2>Q,  of  lotli  June,   1G80,  in  tliis  volume. 
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with  eveiy  mark  of  your  confidence,  and  it  is  no  small  one, 
to  believe  firmly,  that  I  prefer  your  ease  to  my  own  plea- 
sure; which  becomes  a  pain,  when  I  reflect  how  injurious 
writing  must  be  to  you. 

I  take  walks  here,  which  make  me  feel  the  bitterness 
of  your  absence,  much  more  severely  than  it  is  possible  you 
can  feel  mine,  in  the  midst  of  your  little  Republic;  for 
assuredly  the  company  at  Grignan  is  so  brilliant  and  select, 
that  it  must  cause  you  more  dissipation  than  if  you  were 
in  the  midst  of  Paris.  Your  little  edifice  is  finished;  you 
will  have  an  account  of  it  sent  to  you.  Do  you  wish  to 
know  the  sequel  of  Madame  de  La  Hameliniere  ^?  she 
was  here  a  week,  and  did  not  go  away  till  yesterday,  after 
I  had  taken  my  medicine.  I  envy  her  the  six  fine  grey 
horses  that  paraded  it  in  my  court.  The  easy  familiarity 
of  this  woman  is  unprecedented ;  she  has  gone  back  to  the 
JNIarquis  at  La  Roche-GifFard,  from  which  place  she  came 
in  his  equipage,  and  talked  of  nothing  but  him.  Your 
good  cousin "  dotes  on  her,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and 
upon  the  ]Marquis  too.  I  assure  you  I  am  heartily  pleased 
to  be  rid  of  all  this  train.  I  was  in  bed  when  they  went 
off,  but  the  noise  they  made  let  me  fully  into  the  secret. 
Heaven  preserve  me  from  any  more  such  visits!  I  have 
a  thousand  things  to  do,  and  a  great  deal  to  read ;  for  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  even  mentioning  a  book  before  such 
company.  I  shall  now  return  to  my  Dialogues  %  that 
are  full  of  the  spirit  of  your  father.  Once  more,  my  dear 
child,  let  me  entreat  you  to  peep  into  St.  Augustin's  work. 
The  Predestination  of  the  Saints,  and  The  Gift  of  Perse- 
verance. It  is  very  short,  and  comprises  everything  in  a 
few  pages.  You  will  see  in  it  how  the  Popes  and  the 
Councils  refer  to  that  father,  whom  they  call  the  Doc- 
tor of  Grace;  next  the  letters  of  Prosper  and  Hilarius, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  difficulties  of  certain 
priests  of  Marseilles,  who  talked  like  you,  and  who  were 

^  See  the  preceding  Letter. 

'  M.  de  La  Hameliniere. 

^  See  Letter  636,  of  the  15th  June,  1680,  in  this  volume. 
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called  Semipelagians  \  Observe  St.  Augustin's  answers 
to  these  two  letters,  and  how  often  he  repeats  it.  The 
eleventh  chapter  of  The  Gift  of  Perseverance  fell  into  my 
hands  yesterday;  pray  read  it;  read  the  whole  book,  it  is 
not  long:  it  is  from  thence  I  took  all  my  errors;  but  my 
comfort  is,  that  I  am  not  alone. 

I  should  be  very  happy  in  these  woods  if  I  had  a 
singing  leaf:  what  a  pretty  thing  is  a  singing  leaf!  and 
how  dull  it  is  to  wander  in  shades  where  the  leaves  are  all 
dumb,  and  no  voice  is  heard  but  that  of  owls!  But  I 
am  an  ungrateful  creature,  for  I  hear  the  voices  of  a  thou- 
sand charming  birds  every  morning.  You  have  none 
where  you  are;  and  you  have  nothing  to  do,  as  you  said 
the  other  day,  but  to  observe  on  which  side  the  wind  blows. 
Your  terrace  must  certainly  be  very  pleasant;  I  am  very 
often  there  with  you  all,  and  my  imagination  is  never  at 
a  loss  where  to  find  you  in  that  delightful  and  noble  prin- 
cipality. 

It  seems  that  my  son  is  not  at  Court,  though  he  is  at 
Fontainebleau.  I  have  advice  from  several  quarters  that 
he  is  almost  always  in  a  great  house,  which  he  seems  to 
like  so  well,  that  he  scarcely  ever  stirs  out  of  it.  I  need 
not  tell  you,  that  is  not  the  way  to  curry  favour  at  Court, 
and  that  such  conduct  must  make  him  ridiculous.  The 
Flanders  journey  is  fixed:  if  the  Dauphin's"  go,  there 
will  be  an  additional  expense,  that  no  one  dreamt  of. 

The  Chevalier  has  written  me  a  very  good  and  civil 
letter.  I  have  made  reparation  to  the  Bishop  d'Evreux; 
I  have  nothing  more  to  ask  of  these  Grignans.  As  to  the 
eldest  brother,  the  case  is  different;  I  shall  always  have 
something  to  say  to  him,  as  long  as  he  keeps  my  daugh- 
ter at  such  a  distance  from  me.  By  this  time  I  fancy  the 
Archbishop  must  be  with  you,  and  that  you  are  more 
disposed  than  ever  to  enjoy  such  excellent  society.  I  find 
you  have  lost  M.  Rouille;  you  will  miss  him;  but  you  will 

^  The  Council  of  Orange,  held  in  539,  condemned  the  opinions  of 
the  Semipelagians  as  erroneous. 
^  The  Dauphin's  gendarmes. 
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have,  however,  no  further  occasion  for  him,  the  instant  the 
I^ieutenant-General  gives  up  the  place  to  the  Governor  \ 
I  ah'eady  enjoy  in  imagination  the  Coadjutor  at  the  head 
of  that  Assembly,  with  a  new  Governor,  and  a  new  Con- 
troller; he  will  do  wonders;  in  my  opinion  this  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  you.  The  star  is  changed,  and  the 
charm  upon  the  fate  of  the  Grignans  dissolved ;  the  eldest 
may  perhaps  come  in  for  his  share:  neither  good  nor  ill 
fortune  is  of  long  duration  in  this  country;  I  except  pri- 
soners and  exiles ",  who  may  be  said  to  be  out  of  the  world. 

Madame  de  Vins  writes  me  word,  that  she  is  delight- 
ed with  the  little  circuit  we  make  round  her.  You  write 
to  her  about  me,  she  writes  to  you  on  the  same  subject.  I 
write  to  her  of  you,  and  she  does  the  same  to  me  in  return ; 
so  that,  as  she  very  prettily  observes,  we  revolve  round 
her.  She  is  at  Pomponne,  studying  your  father's  philoso- 
phy. It  has  so  happened,  that  Corbinelli,  through  me,  has 
recommended  an  admirable  master  to  them,  to  teach  their 
eldest  son  the  law:  he  is  a  man  of  astonishing  knowledge 
and  capacity,  and  his  temper  and  morals  are  everything 
that  could  be  wished :  the  whole  family  are  delighted  with 
him;  the  amiable  Marquise  profits  not  a  little  by  his  in- 
structions. I  think  her  extremely  happy  in  possessing  so 
much  rationality,  and  that  she  is  not  subject  to  hang  her- 
self. 

Madame  de  Mouci  writes  me  word,  that  she  is  per- 
suaded Madame  de  Lavardin  will  never  accommodate  her- 
self to  the  young  couple;  she  expected  them  to-day;  they 
were  to  return  from  Court;  she  was  quite  uneasy  at  being 
put  out  of  her  way,  for  she  is  altogether  wrapped  up  in 
herself.  I  know  another  mother,  who,  with  reason,  counts 
herself  as  nothing,  and  is  wholly  transfused  into  her  chil- 
dren, knowing  no  greater  joy  than  what  she  tastes  in  her 
own  family.  I  can  truly  say,  that  this  mother  loves  her 
daughter  perfectly,  but  this  is  not  the  fashion  of  Brittany. 

I  am  told  that  M.  de  Cheverni,  I  must  say  Clermont, 

^  The  Due  de  Vendome. 

^  Fouquet,  Lauzun,  Bussy-Rabutin,  Vardes,  etc. 
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that  you  may  not  mistake  who  I  mean,  will,  in  the  course 
of  two  years,  be  one  of  the  greatest  noblemen  in  France; 
thus  does  fortune  delight  to  sport  with  mankind.  I  no 
longer  hear  anything  about  ISlolac's  marriage.  I  am  very 
glad  they  did  not  have  the  little  girl  from  Pomponne; 
they  would  have  destroyed  her,  in  teaching  her  to  be- 
have like  the  daughter  of  a  disgraced  Minister. 

God  continue  to  you,  my  child,  the  good  and  solid 
understanding  with  which  he  has  endowed  you.  You 
talk  so  wisely  upon  pleasures,  and  things  you  have  it  not 
in  your  power  to  possess,  that  not  all  the  philosophy  of 
Christianity  can  teach  you  more: 

"J'en  connois   de  plus   miserables."  ^ 

You  are,  indeed,  truly  lovely  and  estimable,  and  as 
truly  beloved  and  esteemed. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  June  30,  1680. 

I  have  not  found  this  month  so  very  long  as  the  last; 
it  is  because  I  have  not  seen  so  many  different  places, 
but  have  been  confined  to  these  woods,  where  the  imag- 
ination is  less  distracted.  I  make  a  thousand  reflections 
in  my  retreat,  both  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  I  wait  with 
impatience  to  receive,  more  persuaded  than  ever  that  it 

^  "There  are  persons  more  wretched  than  I  am."  [Translation.] 
The  last  line  of  the  famous  sonnet  of  Job,  by  Benserade,  which  Madame 
de  Sevigne  here  applies  to  herself. 

It  was  tliis  Sonnet  which,  having  appeared  at  the  same  time  with 
that  of  Voiture  to  Urania,  divided  the  whole  Court  into  two  parties, 
called  the  Jobelins  and  the  Uranians.  The  Uranians  were  very  few, 
and  had  Madame  de  Longueville  at  their  head. 
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bloweth  where  it  listeth;  and  likewise  on  several  other  sub- 
jects, which  will  but  too  often  intrude  upon  me. 

My  thoughts  are  very  similar  to  yours,  with  regard 
to  my  son;  his  sentiments,  his  temper,  and  disposition,  in 
the  place  where  he  is,  are  matters  as  difficult  to  form  a 
just  opinion  of,  as  the  excessive  joy  Madame  de  Lavardin 
seemed  to  feel  on  account  of  her  son's  marriage,  to  those 
who  did  not  know  her.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
Providence  sports  with  our  weakness,  to  give  us  a  due 
sense  of  the  fallaciousness  of  our  judgments.  There  is  no 
pleasure  my  son  might  not  enjoy  where  he  is.  I  am  cer- 
tain the  Chevalier  would  render  him  a  thousand  good  of- 
fices, if  he  were  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  them.  If 
he  v/ere  not  there,  he  would  be  half-mad  to  get  there.  You, 
my  dear  child,  are  wiser  and  more  prudent;  you  endea- 
vour to  be  pleased  with  what  you  have,  and  to  despise  what 
you  have  not.  This  is  a  philosophy  that  would  have  sold 
very  dear  at  Lucian's  auction.  You  say  that  all  the  ap- 
parent happiness  of  others  is  in  reality  misery:  you  view 
it  on  the  most  disagreeable  side,  and  endeavour  not  to 
place  your  own  happiness  on  anything  that  does  not  de- 
pend on  yourself.  I  frequently  study  this  passage  in  your 
letters;  nothing  I  read  can  be  of  more  service  to  me, 
though  I  am  a  little  ashamed  to  find  you  so  much  wiser 
than  myself. 

My  son  writes  me  word,  that  he  is  going  to  play  at 
reversis  with  his  young  master  ^ :  this  makes  my  blood  run 
cold  within  me;  two,  three,  or  four  hundred  pistoles  are 
lost  before  we  can  look  round  us.  "This  is  nothing  for 
Admetus,  but  a  great  deal  for  him."  If  people,  before 
they  play,  would  think  that  they  may  possibly  lose  a  great 
deal,  and  that  debts  of  honour  must  be  paid  immediately, 
they  would  not  be  so  ready  to  engage  in  such  parties ;  but 
the  misfortune  is,  that  everyone  thinks  he  will  win,  and 
this  leads  him  on  to  destruction.  If  Dangeau  is  one  of 
the  party,  he  will  carry  off  everything;  for  he  is  a  per- 
fect harpy  at  play.     However,  it  will  all  turn  out  as  it 

1  The  Dauphin. 
V-6  81  f; 
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shall  please  God,  and  so  it  will  be  with  the  six  thousand 
francs  which  I  expected  to  receive  from  Nantes,  and  in 
which  a  demon  has  interfered  in  the  shape  of  a  point  of 
law,  that  throws  us  as  far  back  as  ever. 

I  perceive,  by  several  letters,  that  the  confined  and 
retired  way  of  life  of  the  young  Princesse  ^  is  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  her  taste  or  inclination;  and,  were  it  not  for 
the  docilitj^  of  her  temper  and  her  extreme  wish  to  oblige, 
must  be  called  a  restraint :  indeed,  who  knows  what  passes 
in  the  most  beautiful  place  in  the  universe?  That  of 
Danae '  is  another  wonder :  it  is  certain  that  the  golden 
shower  falls  most  plenteously.  None  of  her  sisters  equal 
her  in  beauty,  but  they  will  be  very  handsomely  provided 
for. 

]Madame  de  Mouci  appears  to  me  to  wish  for  no 
greater  advantage  than  that  of  being  the  most  admirable 
and  romantic  person  existing  ^  Do  we  not  know  a  certain 
Princesse,  who  made  all  the  haste  she  could  to  get  her 
lover  a  wife,  that  she  might  no  longer  have  an  inclination 
to  marry  him  herself,  and  to  put  an  end  to  everything  at 
once?  this  is  the  counterpart.  She  takes  a  pleasure  in  do- 
ing extraordinary  things ;  and  I  would  not  swear,  that,  in- 
stead of  being  present  at  the  wedding,  she  would  not  go 
to  JNIalicorne,  to  soothe  the  griefs  of  ^Sladame  de  Lavardin. 
Nothing  can  furnish  greater  matter  of  reflection  than 
the  situation  of  this  mother:  see  what  feelings  Providence 
gives  us  to  trouble  our  felicity!  I  thank  you  for  having 
written  to  her.  But  what  is  INIontgobert  doing?  She  suf- 
fers you  to  write  a  long  letter,  in  which  you  do  not  men- 
tion a  syllable  of  your  health,  and  you  know  of  what  con- 
sequence that  subject  is  to  me.  Madame  de  Vins  is  al- 
ways a  standing  one  here;  she  is  an  amiable  creature;  I 
often  think  of  her.  She  shows  me  a  great  degree  of  friend- 
ship, and  speaks  to  me  of  you  with  infinite  tenderness. 
She  is  far  from  being  a  bundle  of  thorns ;  she  is  very  good 
to  her  friends,   and  has  their  interest  always   at  heart. 

^  The  D.iupliincss.  "  Madame  de  Fontanges. 

2  See  Letter  635,  of  the   12th  June,   1G80,  in  this  volume. 
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Hers  is  a  melancholy  fate ;  but  she  was  not  without  uneasi- 
ness at  Court,  so  that  you  lament  too  much  her  being 
with  her  family;  it  is  her  natural  inclination;  she  is  ac- 
customed to  it.  The  solidity  of  her  understanding  is  of 
great  service  to  her  in  the  present  exigence:  has  she  not 
inforaied  you  what  use  she  makes  of  it,  and  that  she  is 
learning  your  philosoj^hy?  Her  husband,  it  seems,  has 
paid  tribute  to  the  eyes  of  ]Madame  D****.  You  will  give 
her  some  lessons  on  the  method  of  being  jealous.  I  am 
far  from  pitying  ladies  of  that  disposition;  they  have  al- 
ways materials  to  work  upon. 

Guitaud  has  written  to  me  at  the  distance  of  three 
leagues  from  Fontainebleau,  vv^here  he  has  gone  to  bully 
the  Court,  and  see  all  the  Caumartins,  and  the  wedding, 
in  a  fine  house  belonging  to  the  bride.  They  have  been 
there  three  days. 

Our  dear  friend  M.  de  Pomponne  is  happy;  he  is 
wholly  taken  up  in  devotion.  How  admirably  do  you 
speak  of  him!  What  is  left  for  me  to  add,  but  that  we 
are  examples  of  the  wretchedness  and  weakness  of  man- 
kind? Eternity  has  something  in  it  more  awful  to  me 
than  to  you,  because  I  approach  nearer  to  it  than  you  do; 
but  the  thought  of  this  does  not  give  me  a  greater  degree 
of  love  for  God. 

I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  misfortunes  and  vexa- 
tions are  plentifully  scattered  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth.  Corbinelli  is  of  the  same  opinion.  He  put  a  very 
curious  question  to  me  the  other  day,  "Which  is  the  hap- 
piest, the  lover  who  is  uncertain  whether  he  is  loved  by 
the  object  of  his  wishes,  or  the  lover  who  is  perfectly  con- 
vinced of  being  so?"  I  replied,  that  the  former  was  the 
happiest;  perceiving  that  he  was  in  jest,  and  meant  to 
show  that  all  men  are  alike  happy  and  miserable.  I  can- 
not tell  whether  M.  de  Luxembourg  would  be  of  this 
opinion ;  for  I  imagine  he  is  rather  uneasy  at  being  in  dis- 
grace and  banishment,  by  not  having  provided  against  a 
change  of  this  kind. 

I  have  just  found  a  letter  from  Madame  de  Cou- 
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langes,  that  I  had  not  read  before,  in  which  she  tells  me, 
that  she  is  going  to  Lyons;  tJiat  she  does  not  intend  to  pass 
by  Fontainebleau ;  that  she  has  resumed  her  comitry  hu- 
mour; that  the  King  was  the  other  day  three  hours  with 
Madame  de  Maintenon  at  her  own  house,  that  lady  being 
indisposed  with  the  head-ache ;  that  Father  La  Chaise  goes 
there  sometimes;  that  IMadame  de  Fontanges  weeps  like 
a  Niobe,  at  being  no  longer  beloved,  and  that  the  most 
splendid  establishments  have  no  power  to  soothe  her  griefs ! 
This  is  worthy  of  being  put  into  our  bag  of  reflections. 

You  know  that  Cardinal  d'Estrees  is  going  to  Rome 
on  the  affair  of  the  regale  (revenues  of  the  vacant  Bishop- 
rics), on  which  the  Pope  has  written  a  letter  to  the  King, 
worthy  the  pen  of  St.  Peter  himself.  It  is  said,  that 
His  Majesty  grows  wearj'  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  \ 
and  his  mode  of  life,  so  that,  in  all  probability,  he  will  be 
cast  off  like  the  mistresses. 

It  is  droll  enough  in  me  to  send  you  news;  but  as 
none  is  stirring  here,  I  am  glad  to  talk  of  what  I  receive 
from  others:  I  can  tell  you  something,  however,  which 
is  of  more  consequence.  The  Princesse  de  Tarente  has 
arrived.  M.  and  Madame  de  Chaulnes  will  be  at  Rennes 
in  a  week.  M.  de  Chaulnes  has  given  orders  for  repair- 
ing the  roads  between  this  and  Vitre,  and  there  are  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  men,  with  the  seneschal  at 
their  head,  employed  in  making  them  like  this  room  ^,  in 
which  they  have  the  advice  and  counsel  of  our  coachmen. 

Yesterday  a  young  man  came  here  from  Vitre,  whom 
I  knew  to  have  lived  formerly  as  footman  with  M.  de 
Coulanges.  M.  de  Grignan  has  seen  him  at  Aix.  He 
showed  me  a  printed  list  of  the  feats  he  performed  with 

^  Francois  de  Harlay,  Archbishop  of  Paris.  He  led,  in  reality,  a 
very  scandalous  life,  but  he  was  far  from  being  disgraced.  About  six 
years  afterwards,  he  performed  the  summary  and  private  ceremony  of 
the  marriage  of  the  King  with  Madame  de  Maintenon.  There  is  only 
one  thing  for  which  he  deserved  praise,  which  is,  for  having  disapproved 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes;  and  if  he  afterwards  congratu- 
lated the  King  publicly  upon  the  occasion,  it  was  not  so  great  a 
contradiction  as  it  was  said  to  be. 

2  See  Letter  632,  of  31st  May,   1680,  in  this  volume. 
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fire;  he  has  the  secret  of  the  man  you  have  heard  spoken 
of  at  Paris.  Among  a  thousand  wonderful  things  that  he 
did,  and  which  I  am  astonished  the  government  permits, 
on  account  of  the  consequences,  I  was  struck  with  one  in 
particular,  which  is  soon  done;  this  was  the  letting  fall 
from  his  hand  into  his  mouth  ten  or  twelve  drops  of  flam- 
ing sealing-wax,  with  which  he  appeared  to  be  no  more 
affected  than  if  it  had  been  so  much  cold  water ;  he  did  not 
make  the  least  grimace,  or  sign  of  uneasiness,  and  his 
tongue  looked  as  fair  and  unhurt  after  the  operation  as 
before.  I  have  often  heard  of  these  fire-eaters ;  but  I  must 
confess,  that  to  see  the  thing  performed  in  my  own  room, 
and  under  my  very  eyes,  struck  me  with  astonishment. 
This  proves  your  philosophy,  my  dear  child :  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  fire  is  not  hot,  and  that  the  sense  of  heat  we 
feel  from  it,  is  owing  to  the  particular  disposition  of  the 
parts  of  our  bodies.  Do  you  know,  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  liquor  with  which  we  may  rub  ourselves,  and 
then,  with  perfect  security,  drop  hot  sealing-wax  upon  the 
tongue,  swallow  boiling  oil,  or  walk  unhurt  over  red-hot 
iron?    What   will  become  of  our  miracles? 

The  Dauphiness  amuses  herself  v/ith  hunting  wild 
beasts.  She  did  not  seem  in  such  a  huriy  to  come  hither 
to  catch  them ;  you  see  how  inclinations  change.  This  gives 
occasion  to  talk  about  Madame^  who  otherwise  would  be 
forgotten;  but  it  is  probable  that  these  hunting-matches 
may  bring  about  a  coalition  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  house  of  Bavaria,  so  naturally  upon  a  bad  footing 
with  each  other. 

I  have  begun  my  little  book  again;  it  affords  me  a 
great  entertainment:  I  am  persuaded  you  have  read  it. 
I  embrace  you,  my  dearest,  and  take  my  leave  of  you 
much  against  my  will.  Notwithstanding  the  veil  that 
hangs  over  your  destiny,  I  trust  we  shall  meet  again  this 
winter. 

You  say,  you  know  not  what  to  do  with  my  praises, 
and  that  they  make  you  uncomfortable:  this  is  not  my 
fault;  I  should  have  contented  myself  with  thinking  of 
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them  only,  had  you  not  taken  it  into  your  head  to  write 
so  many  vile  things  of  yourself,  without  considering  how 
dear  you  are  to  me;  but  I  was  resolved  to  repel  the  in- 
jury, and  for  once  to  tell  you  the  truth. 


LETTER  643 


From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  July  3,  1680. 

I  sincerely  pity  you,  my  dear  child,  for  having  been 
pestered  with  such  disagreeable  company.  The  men  are 
not  quite  so  troublesome  as  the  Princesse  you  expected. 
Ours  ^  arrived  on  ISIonday,  but  I  leave  her  to  rest  herself 
till  to-morrow.  When  I  reflect  that  your  house  is  filled 
with  your  owti  large  family,  with  accidental  visitors,  with 
music,  and  all  the  pleasures  of  which  INI.  de  Grignan  is 
so  fond,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  you  must  be  at  a  vast 
expense,  and  that  it  is  far  from  being  a  place  of  much 
repose  and  quiet  for  you. 

I  am  always  receiving  dismal  letters  from  my  son, 
who  calls  his  bondage  and  his  slavery,  what  any  other  per- 
son but  himself  would  consider  as  a  pleasure  and  advan- 
tage. If  I  could  have  made  a  being  on  purpose,  both  in 
disposition  and  humour,  to  delight  in  the  situation  he  is  in, 
and  make  himself  agreeable  to  others,  I  should  have  sup- 
posed Monsieur  de  Sevigne  would  have  been  he;  but  the 
very  reverse  is  the  case.  Well,  it  is  not  the  first  time  I 
have  been  mistaken.  Had  I  not  a  great  stock  of  courage, 
I  should  be  almost  in  despair;  for  the  whole  weight  of  his 
place  falls  upon  me,  especially  as  he  has  made  away  with 
everything  he  possibly  could,  in  this  part  of  the  world  ' ; 
but  I  am  silent,  and  only  desire  him,  in  return  for  the  ex- 
pense and  uneasiness  he  causes  me,  to  be  satisfied  with 

^  The  Princesse  de  Tarente. 

2  See  Letter  631,  of  27th  May,  1680,  in  this  volume. 
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his  situation,  for  his  discontent  gives  me  more  concern 
than  all.  But  let  me  change  the  subject.  I  expect  him 
here  every  day;  for  if  he  can  but  be  seen  at  the  head  of 
his  company  when  the  King  reviews  it,  he  will  afterwards 
fly  hither,  to  see  his  dear  country,  with  an  eagerness  not 
to  be  imitated:  Dulds  amor  patrue.  This  was  the  dispo- 
sition which  the  Romans  desired  in  their  citizens. 

You  have  guessed  extremely  well;  Montgobert  did 
not  tell  me  you  had  quarrelled  with  her;  you  gave  me  a 
good  reason  for  it;  we  never  boast  of  being  in  the  wrong. 
She  says  a  thousand  droll  things  upon  the  perpetual  round 
of  company  and  amusements  at  your  house.  I  am  sorrj-^ 
that  the  old  coach,  which  is  always  wanting  repair,  should 
be  restored  to  its  old  rights  of  affection:  I  rather  imagined 
that  the  past  might  have  answered  for  the  future,  and  that 
these  disorderly  doings  had  been  reserved  for  the  other. 
Self-love  sometimes  produces  very  strange  effects.  The 
thought  that  another  is  preferred  to  oneself,  the  fear  of 
not  being  beloved,  and  the  desire  of  surpassing,  form  a 
medley  of  passions,  which  frequently  give  a  terrible  blow 
to  poor  reason. 

I  entreat  you,  my  child,  to  tell  me  how  it  happened 
that  the  beautiful  chaplet  ^  became  on  a  sudden  so  trouble- 
some to  you,  and  what  made  you  so  impatient  to  send 
it  to  Paris  before  you.  What  would  have  become  of  it 
there  without  either  you  or  me?  They  did  well  to  send  it 
me  hither;  I  shall  not  be  long  ungrateful,  I  return  you 
my  thanks  for  it,  as  a  present  worthy  a  Queen,  and  which 
I  had  often  wished  to  have,  when  ycu  were  yourself  tired 
of  it. 

Your  terraces  are  very  different  from  the  extravagant 
figures  in  our  woods  ^  If  your  walks  were  as  near  at 
hand  as  ours,  you  would  make  the  same  use  of  them. 
Livry  may  convince  you  of  the  truth  of  this,  where  you 
profited  so  well  by  those  charming  gardens,  which  offered 
all  their  delights  to  you,  and  which  you  never  refused.    I 

^See  Letter  635,  of  12th  June,  1680,  in  this  volume. 
2  Again  see  Letter  635,  of  12th  June. 
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am  fully  aware  of  the  pleasure  you  have  had  in  chatting 
with  M.  de  Vins;  he  knows,  as  you  observ'e,  as  much  as 
those  who  will  not  tell  what  they  know.  His  amiable  wife 
has  written  me  a  long  letter,  filled  with  expressions  of 
friendship  from  herself  and  ^I.  de  Pomponne.  She  has 
been  to  see  your  building,  with  which  she  is  very  much 
pleased.  I  fancy  we  must  contrive  to  have  a  stronger  sup- 
port for  the  chimney  in  the  dining-room;  it  is  odd  enough 
that  du  But  should  not  have  thought  of  this,  till  you 
gave  the  hint  from  such  a  distance.  Poor  ]Madame  de 
Vins  is  overwhelmed  with  law-suits,  and  almost  distracted 
that  she  cannot  get  to  Pomponne.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  in  the  world  a  person  of  more  prudence  and  good 
sense.  She  excuses  herself  from  studying  philosophy,  by 
the  want  of  leisure;  for  she  is  far  from  wishing  to  be  ig- 
norant. 

You  make  a  merit  with  me,  that  you  do  nothing  in 
your  private  room;  and  yet,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you 
are  a  very  thinking  substance.  Let  me  hope,  however,  that 
your  thoughts  and  reflections  are  not  of  a  gloomy  cast :  for 
my  part,  I  endeavour  to  enlighten  my  twilight  as  much  as 
possible. 

What  you  say  in  regard  to  Madame  de  Mouci  ^  is 
admirable.  Her  ruling  planet  is,  to  be  useful  to  M.  de 
Lavardin;  and  the  influence  of  that  planet  is,  that  every 
thing  should  concur  to  crown  him  ^^ith  riches,  as  every- 
thing happens  fortunately  to  the  elect.  I  send  you  a  let- 
ter from  Madame  de  Lavardin:  perhaps  she  may  find  the 
company  of  the  young  couple  more  agreeable  than  she 
supposed,  for  things  seldom  turn  out  as  we  imagine. 

It  was  only  by  way  of  jest  that  I  told  you  how  timid 
I  was  become  in  consequence  of  the  accident  that  hap- 
pened to  ]Madame  de  Saint-Pouanges  '.  I  am  not  worse 
than  I  used  to  be,  but  is  not  that  enough  to  make  me 
ashamed  of  myself?    I  endeavour  rather  to  get  the  better 

^  See  Letter  635,  of  12th  June,  1680.  in  this  volume. 
^  This  refers  to  the  fear  Madame  de  Sevigne  always  felt  whenever 
she  was  in  a  carriage. 
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of  this  weakness,  than  encourage  it,  and  am  continually 
reading  lectures  to  myself  respecting  Providence:  some- 
times however,  this  timid  disposition  saves  me  from  mis- 
fortunes, into  which  others  fall  by  their  own  rashness.  In 
short,  you  will  have  no  occasion  to  throw  my  books  at 
my  head;  for  once  more  I  say,  I  am  not  worse  than  I 
used  to  be. 

I  can  easily  conceive  the  Cartesian  Conversations  you 
are  engaged  in;  I  think  I  hear  you  all  arguing.  There 
is  a  passage  in  the  Enquiry  after  Truth,  which  Corbinelli 
has  undertaken  to  write  against:  it  is  this,  "God  has 
planted  within  us  an  impulse  to  love  him,  which  we  check 
and  turn  aside  by  our  own  wills."  There  is  something 
shocking  in  the  idea,  that  an  all-powerful  Being  can  be 
counteracted  in  his  operations.  There  is  an  infinite  deal 
of  information  in  the  Dialogues.  I  read  them,  as  well  as  a 
hundred  other  things.  In  short,  my  library  is  altogether 
worthy  of  you ;  I  cannot  praise  it  higher. 

Adieu,  I  embrace  all  your  amiable  party,  and  you  in 
particular,  my  child,  most  affectionately  and  cordially. 
that  is  a  word  of  my  grandmother's. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  July  7,  1680. 

Young  Coulanges  is  setting  out  with  his  wife  for 
Lyons,  from  whence  he  is  to  proceed  to  Grignan.  He 
has  promised  to  send  me  an  exact  and  faithful  description 
of  your  person.  He  writes  to  me  very  pleasantly  on  the 
dull,  sober,  regular  life  at  Bourbon,  which  he  thought 
would  have  been  his  death.  He  is  endeavouring  to  recover 
himself  in  Paris,  by  late  hours,  high-seasoned  dishes,  and 
drinking  hard,  which  he  seeks  for  with  great  assiduity :  he 
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wonders  how  he  was  able  to  support  the  precise  regularity 
of  the  other  place:  the  poor  little  man  is  besides  very- 
much  mortified;  he  will  tell  you  all  when  you  meet.  I 
send  you  in  the  original  a  passage  of  a  letter  I  received 
from  his  wife :  what  she  writes  is  very  curious.  I  beg  you 
w411  not  tell  her  that  I  send  you  any  of  her  letters;  she 
would  write  the  same  to  you,  but  she  does  not  choose  the 
affair  should  get  wind.  I  should  long  ago  have  taken 
up  this  admirable  taste  for  retirement  had  I  been  at  Paris, 
and  yet  they  say  enough  to  me  about  it  to  show  that  I 
have  changed  sentiments  as  well  as  yourself.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  throw  provisions 
into  that  place,  which  could  not  otherwise  have  held  out. 
My  friend's  ^  friend '  is  the  machine  which  conducts  all : 
could  she  suppose  that  the  world  would  always  remain  ig- 
norant of  the  first  volume  of  her  life?  and  what  has  she 
to  be  angry  at,  if  it  was  not  told  in  malice?  However,  you 
will  see  the  letter.  I  have  one  from  IMadame  de  La  Troche, 
who  assures  me,  that  there  is  a  great  coolness  towards  her 
who  is  four  steps  behind  ^ ;  and  that  the  person  *  who  is 
four  steps  before  her  is  more  jealous  of  the  confidence  and 
friendship  shown  to  another  person,  than  of  the  transient 
flame,  which  possesses  a  very  moderate  share  of  merit  and 
understanding:  that  would  soon  have  been  triumphed 
over;  but  she  will  die  with  grief  at  the  influence  obtained 
by  wit  and  conversation.  In  short,  she  is  treated  with  the 
greatest  incivility. 

But  what  say  you  to  the  marriage  of  the  Princesse  de 
Conti,  who  seems  to  be  the  darling  of  the  fairies?  I  have 
seen  my  neighbour  ^  for  I  shall  give  her  no  other  title ;  she 
received  me  with  great  kindness.  The  first  thing  she  did 
was  to  show  me  your  letter :  she  perfectly  comprehends  the 
meaning  of  a  passage  in  it,  where  you  speak  of  her  heart, 

^  Madame  de  Coulanges.  -  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

^  Madame  de  Fontanges.  *  Madame  de  Montespan. 

'"'  The  Princesse  de  Tarente,  who  had  returned  to  Vitre,  the  usual 
place  of  her  residence,  and  which  is  only  three  miles  distant  from 
Madame  de  Sevigne's  seat  of  The  Rocks. 
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as  if  you  had  seen  the  inside  of  it.  She  says,  she  is  come 
hither  on  purpose  to  answer  you.  Her  daughter  is  trans- 
ported with  joy;  she  is  in  Germany,  verj^  happy  at  leaving 
Denmark,  and  delighted  with  her  husband  and  his  riches. 
She  was  a  little  too  hasty  in  marrying  before  she  had  the 
consent  of  all  her  family;  her  mother  pretends  to  be 
greatly  incensed  at  her,  but  I  laugh  at  this.  She  tells  me 
that  a  great  courtier  ^  was  fixed  upon  to  dance  with  the 
daughter-in-law  ^ ;  and  that  this  same  courtier  acquitted 
himself  so  well,  was  dressed  so  elegantly,  his  colours  were 
so  well  chosen,  and  he  was  so  much  admired  and  praised, 
that  the  father  said  to  him  the  other  day  when  they  met, 
"I  think  you  want  to  make  my  son  jealous;  I  would  advise 
you  to  take  care  what  you  do."  This  was  enough;  there 
was  no  more  dancing.  I  could  tell  you  a  thousand  trifles 
of  this  kind,  were  they  worth  your  notice. 

My  neighbour  talks  very  comically  of  her  niece  ^  who 
has  a  violent  passion  for  her  husband's  elder  brother,  and 
does  not  know  what  is  the  matter  with  her;  her  aunt,  how- 
ever, knows  sufficiently.  We  both  laugh  heartily  at  this 
illness,  which  makes  the  patient  suffer  so  much,  without 
knowing  what  it  is.  It  is  a  rude  master  that  will  have  its 
own  way.  It  is  a  kind  of  fever,  like  that  little  de  La  Fay- 
ette had,  when  he  said,  he  felt  he  could  not  tell  how,  and 
went  visiting.  Hers  is  a  very  severe  fit,  it  seems.  She 
has  neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  but  what  springs  from  thence: 
she  cares  very  little  for  what  passes  at  home,  only  as  it 
gives  her  an  opportunity  to  keep  up  a  correspondence 
with  this  brother,  and  complain  to  him.  I  cannot  describe 
to  you  how  pleasantly,  and  with  what  an  air  of  confidence, 
my  neighbour  told  me  all  this. 

There  is  a  talk  of  war ;  this  displeases  me.  The  Prince 
goes  to  Lille,  he  does  not  go  for  nothing.  It  is  thought, 
however,  that  the  instant  the  King  puts  himself  in  mo- 
tion, the  King  of  Spain  will  renounce  the  title  of  Due 

^  The   Due,  afterwards   Marechal   de   Villeroi. 

^  The  Dauphiness. 

^  Madame.  Elisabeth-Charlotte,  Princesse  Palatine  of  the  Rhine. 
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de  Burgundy  \  and  that  everything  will  bow  before  him. 
These  are  affairs,  my  dear  child,  that  neither  of  us  has 
anything  to  do  with;  but  we  must  gossip. 

I  am  not  reading  the  Enquiry  after  Truth  at  present. 
Good  heavens !  I  shall  never  be  able  to  understand  it ;  but 
only  certain  dialogues  taken  from  that  book,  which  are 
very  clear  and  edifying.  I  am  still  shocked  with  that 
impulse  which  we  check  and  turn  aside:  but  if  Father 
Malebranche  stands  in  need  of  that  freedom  of  will,  which 
he  gives  to  us,  as  well  as  to  Adam,  to  justify  the  ways  of 
God  to  adults,  what  will  he  do  for  infants?  He  must 
go  back  to  the  altitudo.  I  had  rather  make  use  of  that  in 
every  exigency,  like  St.  Thomas :  ma  hasta  ^ 

Your  brothers-in-law  are  in  a  good  way;  every  day 
brings  me  some  new  cause  of  satisfaction  on  their  account. 
I  fancy  you  will  soon  have  the  Bishops:  the  Assembly 
of  the  clergy  is  broken  up.  The  Bishop  of  Evreux  will 
be  consecrated  at  Aries,  at  least  so  he  says  himself.  The 
Chevalier  has  written  me  a  verj'^  obliging  letter.  Made- 
moiselle de  Meri  says,  that  I  wrote  to  her  very  drily;  per- 
haps the  dryness  is  in  herself,  as  the  pricking  is  not  in  the 
thorn:  I  have  just  been  writing  her  a  little  note  to  as- 
sure her  I  am  not  dry,  and  that  it  would  have  savoured 
much  more  of  dryness  to  have  taken  no  notice  of  her  com- 
plaints, than  to  endeavour  to  remove  that  idea  from  her. 

We  are  dying  with  heat  here ;  I  am  dreadfully  afraid 
of  your  thunder-storms;  they  are  more  violent  than  ours; 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  your  little  girl,  who  was 
scorched  with  the  lightning.  The  same  accident  has  hap- 
pened at  Livry.  Now  I  mention  Livry,  the  people  of 
that  place  were  destroyed  last  year  by  caterpillars,  and 
this  year  they  are  robbed  and  murdered  by  a  troop  of 
banditti  who  infest  the  forest.  Father  Paien  was  robbed 
and  beaten  so  cruelly,  that  his  hfe  is  despaired  of. 

^  By  a  convention  in  the  month  of  September,  the  King  of  Spain 
obliged  himself  to  give  up  the  title  of  Comte  and  Due  de  Burgundy, 
having  no  longer  any  possessions  either  in  the  County  or  Duchy. 

^  That  is  enough  for  me.      [Translation.] 
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If  I  were  to  see  you  again  at  The  Rocks,  I  fancy  the 
taste,  I  know  you  have  for  solitude,  would  make  you  fond 
of  the  tv/o  charming  cells,  which  I  have  built  in  these 
woods  \  The  good  Abbe  still  continues  building,  with- 
out daring  to  raise  his  edifice,  for  certain  solid  reasons; 
but  he  has  all  sorts  of  workmen. 

My  son  has  had  an  attack  of  fever,  which  he  hopes, 
like  that  of  the  last  year,  will  confine  its  operations  with- 
in the  limits  of  four  and  twenty  hours.  I  am  informed, 
that  he  is  still  constantly  at  the  Duchesse  de  V****'s  ^. 
You  know  how  such  conduct  is  approved,  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  how  very  ridiculous  he  makes  himself.  The 
truth  is,  he  has  no  love  for  the  Duchesse,  but  assumes  the 
appearance,  which  must  be  hurtful  to  him,  merely  for 
something  to  do. 

I  embrace  de  Grignan,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Grignan, 
whom  I  esteem  and  honour.  I  send  a  kiss  to  the  little 
ones;  and,  for  you,  my  dear,  what  shall  I  say?  I  have 
exhausted  all  my  words;  my  sentiments  are  above  expres- 
sion; I  hope  you  are  sensible  of  it. 


LETTER  645 


From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  July  10,  1680. 

I  had  not  experienced,  since  my  arrival  here,  the  dis- 
appointment and  uneasiness  which  attend  the  not  receiv- 
ing letters  from  you  when  I  expect  them.  I  even  began 
to  admire  how  it  happened  that  I  never  missed  a  single 
post;  it  seemed  to  me  the  greatest  happiness;  I  felt  it 
in  all  its  force,  and  often  mentioned  it;  but  I  now  suffer 
severely  for  it.  Honest  du  But,  who  delights  in  giving 
me  this  satisfaction  every  post-day,  has  not  written  me 

^  See  Letter  640,  of  21st  June,  1680,  in  this  volume. 
2  See  Letter  641,  of  26th  June,  1680,  in  this  volume. 
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a  single  line  by  the  last,  not  daring,  I  suppose,  to  send 
me  a  packet  without  one  from  you  enclosed:  so  that  here 
I  am,  without  any  letters,  but  those  that  are  of  no  value 
to  me.  Your  Lyons  post  has  certainly  not  brought  me 
any,  for  I  have  a  clerk  in  fee  at  the  post-office,  who  is  very 
vigilant,  and  poor  du  But  is  not  less  so.  I  endeavour  to 
comfort  myself  with  everything  that  I  said  to  you  on  a 
similar  occasion.  I  know  how  this  delay  may  have  hap- 
pened, and  expect  to  have  two  of  your  packets  together 
on  Friday  next ;  but  Friday  is  long  a  coming ;  from  Mon- 
day to  Friday  are  five  tedious  daj^s;  I  need  not  tell  you, 
of  all  persons,  how  little  I  am  mistress  of  my  fears  and  ap- 
prehensions: here  too  thej^  have  room  to  exert  themselves 
with  their  utmost  force;  for  there  is  nothing  to  dissipate, 
nothing  to  divert  my  emotion :  I  cannot  send  next  door,  or 
a  few  streets  off,  to  know  if  such  or  such  letters  have 
arrived,  this  or  that  friend  has  heard  from  you.  I  am  apt 
to  suspect  fevers,  inflammations,  and  a  numerous  train  of 
illnesses,  that  may  be  the  consequences  of  the  intense  heat 
of  Provence,  at  a  time  when  they  are  least  thought  of. 
In  short,  my  child,  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  imagina- 
tion within  bounds,  and  how  then  is  such  anxiety  to  be 
avoided  ? 

The  Princesse  de  Tarente  was  here  the  whole  of  Mon- 
day afternoon;  she  had  invited  me  to  an  after-dinner  col- 
lation, and  I  could  do  no  less  than  invite  her  in  return. 
This  is  a  foolish  custom,  but  the  present  length  of  the 
days  obliges  us  to  submit  to  it;  it  will  not  however  last 
long.  She  told  me  a  thousand  stories  of  her  daughter, 
and  of  different  parts  of  the  world;  but  these  I  shall  re- 
serve for  another  time.  I  am  in  no  humour  for  talk- 
ing to-day,  I  am  so  vexed  at  not  receiving  letters  from 
you.  The  good  Abbe  assures  you  of  his  services;  he  is 
very  well,  and  so  shall  I  be,  mj^  dear  child,  the  moment  I 
hear  from  you.  Disappointment  is  my  only  malady  at  pres- 
ent, and,  believe  me,  it  is  no  trifling  one.  I  hope  that 
when  this  comes  to  hand,  you  will  laugh  at  me,  as  I  some- 
times take  the  liberty  of  doing  at  you.    We  must  mutually 
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forgive  each  other  on  this  subject,  my  dear,  and  learn  to 
bear  with  patience  the  crosses,  that  are  inseparable  from 
a  love  like  ours. 


LETTER   646 


From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  July  14,  1680. 

I  have  at  length  received  both  your  letters  together; 
shall  I  never  accustom  myself  to  these  little  irregularities 
of  the  post?  and  will  my  imagination  always  get  the  bet- 
ter of  my  reason  ?  The  thought  of  the  instant,  which  is  to 
determine  the  yes  or  no  of  my  having  letters  from  you, 
creates  an  emotion  that  I  can  by  no  means  subdue;  my 
poor  frame  is  quite  disordered  with  it,  and  afterwards  I 
cannot  help  laughing  at  my  weakness.  It  was  the  Brit- 
tany mail  that  lost  its  way  with  the  packet  for  du  But; 
for  all  the  other  letters,  that  I  did  not  care  a  straw 
about,  I  received.  In  short,  I  am  ridiculous  enough  in  my 
fears ;  but  as  you  and  your  health  are  the  cause,  I  consider 
them  as  the  more  excusable.  M.  de  Grignan,  who  is  the 
very  model  of  that  tranquillity  of  mind  you  are  so  fond  of, 
v/ould  be  an  excellent  example  to  follow,  if  we  had  been 
twins,  and  our  animal  spirits  had  flowed  from  the  same 
source.  But  I  think  I  have,  in  some  degree,  got  the  bet- 
ter of  this  impatience ;  and  am  persuaded,  that  I  shall  make 
further  advances  on  the  road  in  which  you  have  led  me,  by 
assuring  me,  as  you  do,  that  j^ou  entertain  an  affection 
for  me  that  nothing  can  alter  or  impair.  If  I  succeed  so 
far  as  to  put  all  my  resolutions  in  practice,  I  shall  become 
perfect  in  the  last  period  of  my  life :  as  to  what  is  past,  it  is 
my  comfort  that  you,  my  dear  child,  cannot  be  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  too  keen  sensibility  of  heart,  the  too  great 
vivacity  of  disposition,  and  the  too  small  share  of  wis- 
dom, that  fall  to  my  lot;  but  you  conceal  all  my  defects 
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beneath  such  a  load  of  praise,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to 
think  of  myself.  I  wish  these  praises  were  tiiie,  and  were 
built  on  a  more  solid  foundation  than  the  warmth  of  your 
affection :  however,  my  dear,  we  must  bear  with  ourselves, 
and  we  may  say,  in  comparison  with  eternity,  as  the  song 
does :  vous  n'avez  plus  guere  a  souffrir  \  I  am  really 
amazed  to  see  how  life  passes  away ;  ever  since  Monday  the 
days  have  appeared  insupportably  tedious  to  me,  on  ac- 
count of  this  foolish  affair  of  the  letter.  I  looked  at  my 
watch,  and  took  pleasure  in  reflecting  how  uneasy  we 
are  when  we  want  the  minute-hand  to  move  quicker;  and 
yet  it  moves  imperceptibly,  and  brings  everything  round. 

I  have  received  another  note  from  Mademoiselle  de 
]Meri ;  her  ill  state  of  health  gives  me  great  concern.  She 
is  sensible  that  she  was  not  altogether  in  the  right,  and 
that  is  sufficient. 

I  cannot  compreliend  that  my  letters  can  amuse  your 
husband.  For  heaven's  sake,  what  can  he  do  with  the 
melancholy  reflections,  and  long  passages  on  the  subject 
of  business,  that  he  must  every  now  and  then  meet  with? 
He  must  certainly  skip  over  them,  to  find  a  passage  that 
may  please  him.  These  are  what  we  call  heaths  in  this 
country ;  he  must  pass  over  many  of  them  before  he  comes 
to  the  meadotcs. 

You  have  been  diverted  with  the  person  who  was 
wounded  in  the  service  ^ ;  she  is  so  much  so,  that  it  is 
imagined  she  is  an  invalid.  She  does  not  go  the  journey, 
but  retires  to  a  melancholy  solitude  at  Livry.  Speaking 
of  Livry,  poor  Paien  is  dead  of  the  wounds  he  received 
from  the  thieves  \  We  always  supposed  it  to  be  a  jest; 
for,  could  any  one  imagine  such  a  thing  to  be  true  of 
that  beautiful,  that  peaceful  forest,  where  we  used  to 
walk  so  familiarly,  and  without  interruption?  This  will 
make  us  approach  it  with  more  awe  for  the  future. 

I  am  informed  there  has  been  something  between  the 

^  You  have  very  little  more  to  suffer.     [Translation.] 

^  Madame  de  Fontanges. 

^See  Letter  644.,  of  7th  July,  1680,  in  this  volume. 
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King  and  Monsieur  ^ ;  that  the  Dauphiness  and  Madame 
de  Maintenon  interfered;  but  nothing  particular  has  yet 
transpired  ^  This  information  makes  me  not  a  little  proud 
in  my  retreat;  and  it  would  be  odd  enough  if  I  should  be 
the  first  to  acquaint  you  with  it :  tell  me  whether  you  have 
heard  it  from  any  other  person?  Madame  de  Coulanges 
will  gladly  write  you  all  the  news  she  can  get,  which, 
however,  will  not  be  much.  The  Prince  is  to  be  one  of  the 
party  in  the  journey;  but  the  young  Princesse  de  Conti, 
who  is  as  malicious  as  a  little  aspic  to  her  husband,  re- 
mains at  Chantilly  with  the  Duchesse  \  This  will  be  an 
excellent  school  for  her;  all  the  honour  of  this  change  is 
due  to  the  good  sense  of  Madame  de  Langeron. 

You  will  soon  see  your  two  prelates,  and  little  Cou- 
langes with  them,  who  is  going  to  Rome  with  Cardinal 
d'Estrees.  You  have  such  good  society  at  Grignan,  such 
good  cheer,  such  good  music,  and  such  an  excellent  little 
library,  that,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  is  far  from  being 
a  solitude;  it  is  rather  an  agreeable  little  Republic;  but 
I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  your  north-easterly  winds 
and  gloomy  sky  in  winter.  You  say  you  are  very  well, 
that  is,  in  other  words,  you  are  very  handsome;  for  health 
and  beauty  always  go  hand  in  hand  with  you.  I  am  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  you  to  venture  upon  particulars 
on  this  subject;  but  I  cannot  err  in  conjuring  you  to  take 
all  imaginable  care  of  a  constitution  which  you  know  to  be 
so  delicate. 

Montgobert  does  not  mention  your  having  been  upon 
ill  terms;  she  describes  to  me  the  agreeable  life  you  lead, 
and  is  very  humorous  on  the  subject  of  the  chaplet.  My 
women  are  delighted  with  your  approbation  of  their  trick ; 

^  The  title  given  to  the  King's  brother  in  France. 

^  The  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Maintenon  says,  that  Madame  de 
Montespan  knew  how  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Dauphiness  against 
Madame  de  Maintenon;  that  the  former  complained  to  the  King,  who, 
having  discovered  the  malice  of  his  mistress,  was  on  the  point  of  dis- 
carding her.  But  we  cannot  discover  why  Monsieur  was  concerned 
in  it. 

^  Of  Orleans,  Anne  of  Bavaria. 
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they  trembled  v.ith  fear  for  a  long  time;  but  finding  you 
only  laughed  at  me,  "Good,  good,"  said  jMarie,  "we  may 
put  tricks  upon  my  lady  now  without  being  afraid."  ]\lost 
certainly  there  never  was  a  more  ridiculous  trick  than 
theirs.  You  may  believe,  after  this,  that  if  anj'one  should 
endeavour  to  persuade  me  that  you  are  not  my  daughter, 
they  need  not  despair  of  succeeding. 

So  then,  you  read  St.  Paul  and  St.  Augustin;  two 
excellent  labourers  to  establish  the  absolute  will  of  God. 
They  never  scruple  to  assert,  that  God  disposes  of  his 
creatures  as  the  potter  does  of  his  clay;  some  he  chooses, 
some  he  rejects.  They  are  at  no  loss  to  apologise  for  his 
justice,  since  there  is  no  other  justice  but  his  will.  It  is 
justice  itself,  it  is  the  rule  of  right;  and,  after  all,  what 
does  he  owe  to  man?  Is  he  in  any  way  dependent  on 
him?  Not  at  all.  He,  therefore,  does  them  justice,  in 
rejecting  them,  on  account  of  the  stain  of  original  sin, 
which  is  communicated  to  all;  and  he  selects  a  few,  whom 
he  saves  by  his  son  Jesus  Christ,  who  himself  says,  "I 
know  my  shee^),  and  am  known  of  mine:  I  will  lead  them 
forth  to  the  pasture,  and  not  one  shall  be  lost."  "I  have 
chosen  you,"  saith  he  in  another  place  to  his  apostles,  "and 
you  have  not  chosen  me."  There  are  numberless  passages 
of  this  nature;  I  meet  with  them  continually,  and  under- 
stand them  all;  and  when  I  find  others  that  seem  to  contra- 
dict them,  I  say  to  myself,  "This  is  to  be  understood  fig- 
uratively, as  when  we  read  that  'God  was  in  wrath,'  that 
'God  repented  him,'  and  the  like:"  and  I  always  abide  by 
that  first  and  great  truth,  which  represents  Gk)d  to  me, 
as  he  is,  the  sovereign  master,  the  supreme  creator  and 
author,  of  the  universe;  in  a  word,  as  a  being  infinitely 
perfect,  agreeably  to  your  father's  ^  idea.  Such  are  my 
Iiumble  and  reverential  thoughts,  from  which,  however, 
I  deduce  no  ridiculous  consequences,  nor  do  they  deprive 
me  of  the  hope  of  being  of  the  number  of  the  elect  of 
God,  after  the  mercies  he  has  bestowed  on  me,  which  are 
so  many  foundations  upon  which  to  ground  my  confi- 
^  Descartes. 
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dence :  but  I  have  a  mortal  aversion  to  enter  upon  this  sub- 
ject  with  you.  Why  do  you  begin  then?  My  pen  runs 
madly  away  with  me. 

I  send  you  the  Pope's  letter  \  but  you  must  certainly 
have  had  it.  I  wish  you  may  not.  You  will  find  him 
an  odd  sort  of  a  Pope:  why  he  talks  more  like  the  Sov- 
ereign, than  the  Father,  of  Christians!  He  does  not  show 
the  least  sign  of  fear;  he  does  not  flatter:  he  threatens. 
He  is  thought  to  glance  some  censure  at  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris.  Is  this  the  method  he  takes  to  reconcile  him- 
self to  the  Jesuits?  Ought  he  not  rather  to  have  been 
all  compliance,  after  condemning  sixty-five  of  their  prop- 
ositions? My  head  still  runs  upon  Pope  Sixtus  V.  I 
wish  you  would  begin  to  read  the  life  of  that  Pontiff; 
I  am  sure  you  would  be  in  no  hurry  to  lay  it  down.  I  am 
at  present  reading  the  History  of  Arianism,  but  I  neither 
like  the  author  ^  nor  his  style :  but  the  history  itself  is 
admirable;  it  is  indeed  that  of  the  whole  world:  it  has 
a  share  in  everything,  and  seems  to  have  springs  that  move 
all  the  powers  of  the  earth.  The  genius  of  Arius  was  as- 
tonishing; as  it  likewise  is,  to  see  how  his  heresy  spread 
itself  over  the  world;  almost  all  the  Bishops  join  in  the 
error;  St.  Athanasius  alone  stands  forth  to  defend  the 
divinity  of  Jesus.  These  great  events  are  truly  worthy 
of  admiration.  When  I  wish  to  feast  my  understanding 
and  my  soul,  I  retire  into  my  private  room;  I  listen  to 
our  fathers,  and  their  glorious  morality,  which  makes  us 
so  well  acquainted  with  our  own  hearts.  I  walk  a  great 
deal;  I  often  lock  myself  up  in  my  little  library,  than 
which  nothing  is  more  necessary  in  this  country,  where  it 
rains  continually.  I  know  not  how  we  used  to  manage 
it  formerly;  either  the  leaves  were  thicker,  or  the  rains 
not  so  violent;  for  at  present  there  is  no  keeping  our- 
selves dry  out  of  doors ;  however,  I  seldom  run  the  risk. 
You  express  yourself  infinitely  better  than  M.  de  La 

^  Innocent  XI. 

^  Louis  Maimbourg,  a  famous  Jesuit,  author  of  several  historical 
tracts. 
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Rochefoucauld,  and  know  by  experience,  that,  "We  have 
not  sufficient  reason  to  exert  all  our  strength  \"  He 
would  have  been  surprised  to  find,  that  his  Maxim  only 
wanted  to  be  inverted,  to  give  it  a  greater  degree  of  truth. 
Langlade  is  not  a  step  advanced  in  the  road  to  fortune; 
he  has  made  his  bow  in  the  literal  sense,  and  that  is  all '. 
The  paragraph  in  the  Gazette  was  very  malicious.  He  is 
still  on  very  good  terms  with  M.  de  Marsillac. 

You  asked  me  what  dissolved  the  continuity  between 
La  Fare  and  jMadame  de  La  Sabliere?  It  was  basset: 
would  you  have  thought  it?  Yes,  his  infidelity  declared 
itself  under  the  habit.  It  was  for  that  courtezan,  basset, 
that  he  laid  aside  his  religious  adoration.  The  moment 
was  come,  w^hen  that  bright  flame  was  to  close,  and  to  be 
transferred  to  another  object:  but  who  would  have  sup- 
posed that  the  road  to  heaven  lay  in  basset?  It  has  been 
said,  with  truth,  that  numberless  are  the  ways  that  lead 
to  that  point.  Madame  de  La  Sabliere,  at  first,  imputed 
his  want  of  attention  to  several  different  causes;  she  care- 
fully examined  his  frivolous  excuses,  his  false  reasons,  his 
pretences,  his  confused  justifications,  his  strained  conver- 
sations, his  impatience  to  quit  her  company,  his  frequent 
trips  to  Saint-Germain,  his  yawnings,  his  want  of  know- 
ing what  to  say ;  and  at  length,  after  having  well  observed 
the  eclipse  of  love,  and  the  foreign  body  that  by  degrees 
darkened  the  lustre  of  a  flame  which  once  shone  so 
bright,  she  came  to  a  resolution ;  what  it  may  have  cost  her 
I  know  not,  but  without  coming  to  a  quarrel,  without  re- 
proaching him,  without  the  least  noise,  without  forbidding 
him  the  house,  without  any  explanation,  without  endeav- 
ouring to  put  him  to  the  blush,  she  all  at  once  eclipsed 
herself;  and,  without  giving  up  her  house,  to  which  she 
still  returns  occasionally,  or  making  any  declaration  that 
she  has  renounced  the  world,  she  finds  herself  so  happily 

^  M.  de  La  Rochefoucauld's  is,  "We  have  not  sufficient  strength  to 
follow  the  strength  of  our  reason." 

^  See  Letters  580  and  582  of  Slth  November  and  1st  December, 
1679,  respectively,  both  of  vi'hich  are  in  the  fourth  volume. 
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situated  at  the  Incurables,  that  she  passes  ahnost  all  her 
time  there,  rejoicing  in  her  heart  at  the  discovery  that  her 
malady  is  not  like  those  of  the  unhappy  objects  on  whom 
she  attends.  The  Superiors  of  the  house  are  charmed  with 
her  understanding" :  she  governs  them  all :  her  friends,  who 
go  to  visit  her,  always  find  her  entertaining.  La  Fare 
still  plays  at  basset ;  and  thus  was  ended  this  grand  affair, 
which  drew  the  attention  of  everybody!  and  such  is  the 
road  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  point  out  for  this 
lovely  woman!  she  did  not  stand  with  her  arms  folded 
to  wait  for  the  grace  of  God.  Good  heavens!  how  such 
reasoning  wearies  me !  Grace,  grace  is  able  to  open  every 
road,  every  turning  and  winding;  basset,  ugliness,  pride, 
disappointment,  misfortunes,  exaltations,  or  depressions, 
all  may  become  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  this  all- 
powerful  workman,  who  infallibly  accomplishes  whatever 
he  takes  in  hand.  As  I  hope  you  will  not  have  my  letters 
printed,  I  shall  not  make  use  of  the  artifice  of  our  rev- 
erend  brothers,  to  make  them  go  down. 

My  dear  child,  this  letter  has  swelled  to  an  enormous 
length;  my  pen  has  run  away  with  me;  answer  me  only 
by  three  words.  Take  care  of  yourself,  take  your  rest,  that 
I  may  have  the  unspeakable  joy  of  seeing  and  embracing 
you  in  health.  I  do  not  conceive  how  there  can  be  any 
change  in  a  good,  substantial,  and  well-founded  affection: 
but  as  to  love,  it  is  a  fever  too  violent  to  last.  Adieu,  my 
ever  dear  and  most  loyaU  I  am  very  fond  of  that  word. 
I  think  I  have  already  given  you  cordially,  we  shall  ex- 
haust all  our  words.  I  will  talk  to  you  another  time  of 
your  heresy. 
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LETTER  647 

From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  July  17,  1680. 

I  long  more  than  ever  to  see  you  again;  all  that  is 
trouble  now  will  vanish;  you  will  have  all  your  family  to- 
gether in  the  month  of  September.  IMademoiselle  de  Grig- 
nan  will  stagger  your  resolutions:  how  much  I  honour 
her  virtues! 

I  cannot,  without  concern,  behold  the  clouds  which 
yet  hang  over  the  conduct  of  Montgobert:  how  I  pity 
her!  Cannot  you  speak  to  her?  In  my  opinion,  that  is 
the  only  method  of  clearing  up  this  kind  of  perplexities. 
When  you  are  mistress  of  yourself,  your  words  have  ir- 
resistible force;  I  have  both  seen  and  felt  the  effects  of 
them.  Trj^  this  remedy  then,  my  love ;  be  in  good  humour ; 
attack  this  coldness,  laugh  at  it,  and  by  your  smiles  melt 
the  ice  of  a  heart  frozen  with  jealousy:  remove  all  the 
false  notions  that  have  taken  possession  of  it;  take  pleas- 
ure in  destroying  prejudice;  exercise  your  power,  restore 
peace  to  a  poor  creature  who  most  certainly  is  grieved 
only  because  she  loves  you,  and  do  not  leave  her  in  the 
thought  that  you  sacrifice  her  to  another.  But  this  coun- 
sel is  only  to  be  put  in  practice  at  certain  times ;  there  are 
moments  when  a  person  is,  as  it  were,  hardened  in  his 
self-love  and  pride;  let  it  be  your  charitable  study  to  un- 
deceive a  poor  creature,  who,  perhaps,  is  not  sensible  of  her 
error.  We  are  sometimes  so  blind  that  we  can  discern 
nothing;  it  is  a  strange  truth,  that  blind  persons  do  not 
see  clearly;  but  you  know  my  meaning. 

What  you  said  tlie  other  day,  as  to  humour  and  mem- 
ory, was  perfectly  just;  they  are  certainly  things  which 
are  not  sufficiently  known.  I  also  intend  to  convict  you 
of  heresy,  my  child;  and,  be  as  angry  as  you  please,  I 
insist,  that  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  alone  suf- 
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ficient,  without  baptism:  he  requires  the  water,  the  spirit, 
and  the  blood,  and  it  is  on  these  conditions  alone  that 
his  death  can  be  of  service  to  us.  No  part  of  the  old  man 
can  enter  into  heaven,  but  by  regeneration  through  Jesus 
Christ.  If  you  ask  me  my  reasons,  I  shall  reply  vvdth  St. 
Augustin,  that  I  can  give  none,  any  more  than  I  can 
tell  why,  having  come  into  the  world  to  save  all  men,  he 
saves  so  very  few;  or  why  he  concealed  himself  during  his 
life-time,  and  would  not  let  anyone  know  or  follow  him. 
I  can  give  no  reason  for  all  these  things;  but  of  this  I 
am  certain,  that  since  he  thought  fit  they  should  be  so, 
they  must  be  right  and  proper,  seeing  that  his  will  is  truth 
and  justice;  but  I  will  say  no  more  to  j^ou  than  to  my 
Huguenot  \     Let  us  now  talk  of  Rochecourbieres. 

I  find  you  made  a  pretty  little  merriment  there  with 
the  M.  de  Seppeville  whom  I  know.  The  Chevalier  de 
La  Croustille  is  worthy  to  have  been  born  a  Breton;  you 
describe  him  to  me  after  drinking  Jusclan  wine,  as  I  see 
some  here,  after  a  drinking-match  of  Gi^ave.  I  thank  him 
with  all  my  heart  for  drinking  my  health;  yours  was 
drunk  yesterday  at  the  Princesse  de  Tarente's,  in  her  park, 
where  there  was  a  great  deal  of  company,  and  one  of  those 
expensive  entertainments  that  make  me  always  shudder 
for  the  consequences.  I  asked  her  what  she  meant  by 
ruining  herself,  and  all  her  neighbours,  in  fricassees  and 
ragouts,  instead  of  going  back  to  Paris?  We  both  laughed 
very  heartily.  She  is  always  saying  that  she  is  going  to 
write  to  you.  She  mends  her  pens,  and  gets  everything 
in  order ;  for  her  letters  of  ceremony  are  a  kind  of  embroid- 
ery, in  which  there  must  be  no  long  stitches:  we  should 
have  enough  to  do,  if  we  were  to  make  true-lover's  knots  to 
all  our  D's  and  L's! 

I  have  heard  from  JMadame  de  Coulanges,  who  is  re- 
turned to  St.-Germain.  She  is  still  full  of  amazement 
at  the  degree  of  favour  Madame  de  Maintenon  maintains. 
No  friend  can  show  more  regard  and  attention  to  another 
than  the  King  does  to  her:  and,  as  I  have  said  a  thousand 

^  See  Letter  640,  of  the  21st  of  June,  1680,  in  this  volume. 
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times,  she  has  opened  to  him  a  scene  to  which  he  was  before 
a  stranger;  I  mean  the  intercourse  of  a  sincere  and  mire- 
served  friendship  and  conversation,  with  which  he  appears 
dehghted. 

My  friend  ^  is  still  in  raptures  with  the  Dauphiness, 
who  has  shown  her  many  distinguishing  marks  of  kind- 
ness, and  even  familiarity:  but  she  is  disgusted  with  the 
world ;  these  things  affect  her  not ;  she  is  going  to  Lyons ; 
there  is  a  time  of  life,  it  seems,  when  every  thing  appears 
dull  and  insipid.  JNIadame  de  Fontanges  has  set  out  for 
Chelles;  I  should  certainly  pay  her  a  visit  if  I  were  at 
Livry.  She  had  four  coaches  with  six  horses  each ;  her  own 
had  eight.  All  her  sisters  were  with  her ;  but  there  was  an 
air  of  gloom  over  the  whole  that  inspired  pity;  the  fair 
one,  pale  and  wan,  changed  with  loss  of  blood,  and  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow,  despising  forty  thousand  crowns  a 
year,  and  a  title,  which  she  is  in  possession  of;  and  wish- 
ing for  health,  and  the  King's  affections,  which  she  has  lost. 
Your  Prior  of  Cabrieres  has  performed  a  wonderful  cure. 
I  do  not  think  the  world  can  produce  another  instance 
of  a  person  at  once  so  fortunate  and  so  unfortunate.  INIy 
friend  saw  Mademoiselle  de  Brancas  take  her  seat  ^  The 
Dauphiness  is  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  intended  jour- 
ney ;  she  says,  there  is  no  expecting  to  be  with  child,  when 
we  are  always  travelling.  There  is  a  report  of  laying 
siege  to  Strasbourg;  others  again  say  that  there  will  be  no 
war. 

It  is  certain  that  your  Assembly  of  the  clergy  is 
broken  up;  this  I  ought  to  have  learned  from  you.  They 
have  written  a  letter  to  the  Pope  in  a  body,  in  which  they 
tell  him,  that  so  far  from  the  Bishops  complaining  of  the 

^  Madame  de  Coulanges. 

'  Marie  de  Brancas,  married  July  5,  1680,  to  Louis  de  Brancas, 
Due  de  Villars,  her  cousin.  This  Due  de  Villars-Brancas,  then  very 
old,  was  the  same  whom,  in  1677,  it  was  wished  Madame  Scarron  should 
marry.  It  was  a  combination  of  Madame  de  Montespan's  to  get  rid  of 
her.  The  estate  of  Maintenon  was  given  her  in  this  view.  But  it  was 
too  late.  The  King  was  already  in  her  chains.  She  wrote  so  herself  to 
her  brother.  "You  know  me:  I  am  not  so  soon  got  rid  of;  and  Main- 
tenon  will  not  effect  what  the  old  Due  has  not  been  able  to  do." 
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King,  they  consider  him  as  the  Protector  of  the  Church. 
The  Pope  will  be  very  well  pleased  with  this  equivocal 
answer.  He  mentions  the  regale  (revenues  of  the  vacant 
Bishoprics)  of  the  Bishops  of  Pamiers  and  d'Alet.  Let 
them  take  care  of  the  privileges  of  their  dioceses.  For  my 
part,  I  do  not  think  that  little  prig  d'Alet  ^  complains  of 
anything;  but  was  it  the  ghost  of  his  holy  predecessor 
and  ]M.  de  Pamiers  '  who  signed  that  flattering  letter? 
We  shall  see  what  answer  will  be  returned.  I  hope  I  shall 
be  the  first  from  whom  j^ou  will  receive  the  epistle  of  His 
Holiness,  and  that  your  prelates  will  not  have  thought 
of  this  attention. 

I  am  informed  that  Heudicourt  is  at  Court,  as  ugly 
as  a  demon,  with  a  ciTitch  to  sustain  her  tottering  limbs: 
she  is  just  recovered  from  a  fit  of  illness.  I  am  sure 
there  is  scarcely  a  distemper  that  is  not  preferable  to  that 
intolerable  desire  she  has,  of  being  perpetually  in  a  place 
which  is  so  unsuitable  to  her  condition.  The  King  went 
the  other  day  to  Versailles  with  Madame  de  Montespan, 
Madame  de  Thianges,  and  the  Duchesse  de  Nevers,  who 
was  so  covered  with  flowers,  that  IMadame  de  Coulanges 
says,  Flora  is  a  fool  to  her.  Good  heavens!  how  dan- 
gerous such  a  jaunt  would  be  to  a  man,  who  had  any- 
thing of  the  libertine  in  his  composition! 

You  have  made  me  appear  in  a  sad  light  to  the  INIes- 
demoiselles  de  Grignan.  I  admire  the  generosity  of  the 
eldest,  in  writing  to  me  so  soon  after  knowing  such  folly: 
it  is  certain,  my  child,  that  it  had  not  its  equal;  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  my  imagination,  hurries  it  away  so 
far,  as  to  convert  it  sometimes  into  a  little  bedlam;  and 

^  Louis  Alphonse  de  Valbelle ;  he  succeeded  Nicolas  Pavilion,  as 
Bishop  of  Alet,  famed  for  his  learning,  virtue,  and  piety,  who  died 
December  8,   1677. 

^  Fran^ois-Etienne  Caulet,  one  of  the  greatest  prelates  of  his  time. 
He  died  August  7,  1680. 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  he  rekindled  the  war  he  had  raised 
in  the  year  1673,  on  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  the  regale.  His 
chapter  and  his  grand-vicars  supported  it  with  spirit  after  him.  There 
were  great  disturbances  in  the  country ;  one  of  the  grand-vicars  of 
Pamiers  was  beheaded  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of  them. 
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when  I  come  to  myself  again,  it  seems  as  if  I  awoke  from 
a  dream,  and  I  am  as  much  astonished  at  myself,  as  other 
people  are. 

M.  de  Marsillac  has  been  to  take  leave  of  Madame  de 
La  Fayette.  They  both  burst  into  tears,  as  if  it  had 
been  but  the  first  day.  There  is  no  insincerity  in  these 
two  persons.  The  man  turns  his  thoughts  toward  heaven, 
which  makes  the  fair  ones  exclaim,  "This  is  the  true  road," 
as  we  said  the  other  day.  Adieu,  my  child,  adieu,  my 
beauty;  for  so  you  are,  if  you  are  as  well  as  yon  say. 
You  are  desirous  of  impressing  my  heart  with  the  pleas- 
ing hope  of  seeing  you  again,  with  the  same  appearance, 
the  same  health  as  formerly:  no  pain,  no  heat,  no  weight; 
is  it  possible?  Are  all  these  complaints  at  length  removed? 
I  shall  exclaim,  with  the  little  Coulanges,  "II  faut  que  j'y 
touclie,  vrai  Dieu !    c'csi  sa  bouche  et  son  teint  de  Us,  etc.  ^ 

^  This  is  the  entire  song,  which  was  composed  by  Coulanges  for 
Madame  de  Grignan,  when  he  returned  to  Paris: 

Malgre  tant  de  neige 

Nous  faisons  cortege 

A  la  belle  Iris 

Qui  vient  a  Paris: 

Mon  Dieu  !  qu'elle  est  belle  ! 

Et  qu'elle  a  d'appas ! 

Est-ce  une  mortelle? 

Je  ne  le  crois  pas. 

Voici  la  querelle 

Du  bon  Saint  Thomas. 

II  faut  que  j'y  touche; 

Vraiment  c'est  sa  bouche, 

Et  son  teint  de  lis ! 

Malgre  tant  de  ncige,  etc. 

Spite  of  snow  that  fills  the  plain, 

I>et  us  join  the  happy  train 

Who  the  lovely  Iris  greets: 

Paris,  crowd  thy  spacious  streets ! 

Heavens  !  how  bright  her  beauties  shine  ! 

Truly,  she  is  all  divine. 

Can,  with  her,   a  mortal   vie? 

St.  Thomas  doubts,  and  so  do  I. 

Let  me  press  her  in  my  arms : 

Yes,  'tis  she,  with  all  her  charms; 

Coral    lips,    and    snowy    skin. 

And  brighter  virtues  still  within. 

Spite  of  snow,  etc.  [Translation.] 
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But  be  careful,  I  entreat  you,  and  do  not  trust  them 
to  the  snow  and  ice  of  winter;  you  know  what  you  have 
suifered  already  by  doing  so,  and  that  you  may  ascribe 
all  your  illness  to  this  want  of  precaution. 

It  is  certain,  that  you  cannot  hate  restraint  more  than 
I  do.  I  endeavour  to  make  people  assimilate  themselves 
to  me  if  I  can;  if  I  cannot,  I  give  the  slip  to  ceremony. 
I  left  the  lady  \  who  did  not  choose  to  make  use  of  her 
legs,  without  any  scruple,  for  two  or  three  hours  to- 
gether, and  when  I  returned,  I  found  her  laughing  and 
chatting  with  my  maids:  she  could  not  have  been  better 
pleased.  She  is  a  pretty  foolish  woman,  ^athout  two 
ideas  in  the  world.  Her  departure  was  infinitely  more 
agreeable  to  me  than  her  company. 

Madame  de  Coulanges  cuts  your  poor  brother  to  the 
quick  with  her  epigrams.  She  says,  he  stands  in  need  of 
an  ingrate  to  rehearten  him  a  little;  but  that,  from  his 
choice,  he  seems  to  be  in  no  danger  of  meeting  with  one. 
He  has,  as  you  say,  the  gift  of  making  the  best  things 
good  for  nothing.  His  stay  at  Fontainebleau  did  him  no 
service,  but  the  contrary. 


LETTER  648 


From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  July  21,  1680. 

I  do  not  at  all  like  you  saying  that  your  letters  are 
foolish  and  insipid;  these  words  were  never  made  for  you, 
who  have  only  to  think  and  express  yourself,  and  I  defy 
anything  to  be  better  done;  everything  is  new,  brilliant, 
noble,  and  well  turned.  Take  from  me  the  praises  you 
have  lavished  on  me,  and  carry  them  to  yovu*  own  account, 
if  you  wish  to  do  justice:  but  if  you  really  have  a  desire 
to  please,  continue  to  write  to  me  by  your  Pythia,  or  any 

^  This  is,  without  doubt,  Madame  de  La  Hameliniere. 
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other  person,  and  give  me  the  satisfaction  of  imagining 
you  reclined  at  your  ease  upon  your  little  couch.  Fear 
not  indolence,  my  beauty;  that  is  a  sin  not  easily  commit- 
ted; since,  according  to  a  celebrated  casuist  \  "Indolence 
is  a  kind  of  sorrow,  that  spiritual  things  are  spiritual,  in  like 
manner  as  if  we  were  to  afflict  ourselves,  that  the  sacra- 
ments are  the  source  of  grace."  This  definition  perfectly 
secures  you;  therefore,  be  what  we  call  improperly  idle;  it 
will  be  the  surest  method  to  procure  me  the  pleasure  of  be- 
holding you  free  from  all  your  complaints. 

My  son  played  me  a  trick  the  other  day;  he  wrote 
me  word,  that  he  had  lost  two  hundred  and  sixty  louis  d'ors 
at  cards,  and  told  it  with  such  a  plausible  air  that  I  firmly 
believed  it,  and  was,  as  you  may  suppose,  not  a  little  out 
of  humour  about  it;  but  the  very  same  post  brought  an- 
other letter  to  tell  me  it  was  all  a  jest.  I  can  really  see 
no  humour  in  this ;  for  what  end  can  be  answered  by  mak- 
ing another  person  uncomfortable?  I  could  not,  at  the 
same  time,  forbear  thinking,  that  something  of  this  kind 
happens,  in  reality,  in  a  place  that  is  more  dear  to  me. 
Trust  me,  a  very  strong  affection  might  be  formed  out 
of  the  sentiments  that  I  conceal  from  you. 

The  little  Coulanges  will  help  you  to  eat  your  young 
partridges ;  he  has  promised  me  to  watch  you,  to  take  care 
of  you,  and  give  me  a  full  and  true  account  of  your  per- 
son. The  good  Princesse  has  been  to  pay  me  a  visit,  with- 
out the  ceremony  of  a  message,  to  spare  me  the  idle  ex- 
pense of  an  entertainment.  She  surprised  me  on  Friday. 
We  walked  about  a  good  deal,  and  at  the  end  of  our  mall,  a 
little  light  collation  presented  itself,  which  had  a  good 
effect.  She  talked  much  of  the  fault  her  daughter  had 
committed,  in  not  ennobling  her  escutcheon  by  a  sov- 
ereignty; but  I  laughed  at  her  heartily,  and  told  her,  that 
in  Germany  such  language  might  do  very  well,  but  that 
at  The  Rocks  she  must  be  obliged  to  allow  me,  that  her 
daughter  had  acted  rightly.  She  seemed  amazed,  that 
anyone  should  pretend  to  contradict  her,  and  was  pleased 

^  See  the  9th  of  the  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal. 
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with  the  novelty.  The  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark  visit 
the  Comte  d'Oldenbourg  at  his  country-seat;  he  main- 
tains the  whole  Court  with  a  magnificence  beyond  any 
petty  sovereign  whatever.  She  showed  me  some  letters 
of  the  Comtesse,  which  are  full  of  expressions  of  tender- 
ness for  her  husband,  and  abound  with  reason,  generosity, 
religion,  and  justice.  "Well,  Madame,  what  would  you 
wish  for  more,  w^hen  with  all  this  your  daughter  is  rich 
and  happj'-?"  It  might  be  supposed  I  was  paid  for  taking 
the  part  of  this  lady  so  warmly. 

I  hear  IMadame  de  Fontanges  is  still  extremely  mel- 
ancholy; her  place  seems  to  me  to  be  vacant,  and  that, 
like  La  Ludres,  no  one  need  be  afraid  of  her.  I  think 
M.  de  Pomponne  happier  than  oSI.  de  Colbert-Croissi ;  but 
this  is  a  rare  instance.  The  truth  is,  as  you  say,  that  noth- 
ing is  completely  good  or  happy. 

My  son  is  still  occupied  in  trying  to  adjust  that  fool- 
ish affair  of  Corbinelli's;  and  wishes  to  bring  him  here 
the  latter  end  of  next  month.  This  is  as  yet  only  a  flying 
thought ;  if  it  so  falls  out,  we  shall  have  a  thousand  whim- 
sical stories  to  send  you.  Mademoiselle  du  Plessis  has  left 
her  convent :  what  would  you  have  more?  The  young  Mar- 
quise de  Lavardin  has  gone  upon  an  excursion  in  the 
Queen's  carriage  with  IMadame  de  Crequi;  she  is  of  the 
Queen's  household.  Her  brother  ^  has  a  command  in  the 
King's  household  troops.  INI.  de  Lavardin  is  with  the 
Prince  de  Conti;  and  the  Dowager  ]Ma.dame  de  Lavardin 
with  ]\Iadame  de  iSIouci,  and  her  other  friends,  heartily 
pleased  to  have  got  rid  of  the  company  of  the  young 
couple. 

You  say,  you  wish  for  me  when  you  have  a  great  deal 
of  music  and  mirth:  j^ou  are  right,  for  it  is  my  mother's 
"whim',  and  I,  when  alone  in  these  woods,  about  eight  or 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  cry,  "How  pleased  would  my 
daughter  be,  to  be  here!"  All  this  is  as  natural  as  it  is 
to  think  frequently  of  those  we  love. 

^  Anne- Jules,  Due  de  Noailles,  Captain  of  the  first  company  of  the 
King's  bodyyguards. 
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It  is  said  that  the  King  will  leave  the  ladies  at  Lille, 
and  will  go  with  the  Prince,  God  knows  whither.  If  the 
Dutch  were  in  the  league,  I  should  think  he  would  amuse 
himself  again  with  cannonading  their  towns;  but  as  mat- 
ters are,  it  is  hardly  probable,  that  he  would  break  a  peace, 
which  cost  him  all  the  rest  of  Flanders,  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  conquering.  One  thing  you  say  pleases  me 
extremely,  "that  it  is  more  polite  to  admire  than  to  praise." 
It  is  a  pretty  Maccim :  but,  for  my  part,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
separate  them,  and  cannot  forbear  frequently  doing  both, 
when  I  am  speaking  of  my  dear  Comtesse. 


LETTER  649 


From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  July  34,  1680. 

You  describe  your  private  room  to  me  as  being  hke 
a  Harlequin's  coat. — This  medley  is  not  agreeable  to  your 
disposition,  which  makes  me  wish  you  in  my  library;  it 
is  ranged  in  very  exact  order,  and  would,  I  know,  suit 
you  admirably,  for  I  never  found  j^ou  change  your  opinion, 
in  anything  that  was  right.  I  see  from  here  your  fine  ter- 
race of  the  Adhemars,  and  the  steeple  that  you  have  adorn- 
ed with  a  balustrade,  which  must  have  a  grand  effect. 
Never  was  steeple  so  embellished  before.  The  good  Abbe 
seems  very  well  pleased  with  it;  for  all  his  wisdom  can- 
not guard  him  against  the  temptation  of  ornaments.  I 
often  admire  his  way  of  thinking  on  this  subject,  and 
draw  the  proper  inferences  for  a  general  treatise  on  in- 
sanity. 

I  have  made  but  one  poor  visit  to  our  charming  Luna. 
I  assure  you,  when  I  determine  to  pay  my  respects  to  her 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  there  is  no  more  damp 
or  cold  than  on  your  terrace.  I  conduct  myself  with  great 
prudence  and  circumspection,  for  I  am  very  apprehen- 
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sive  of  making  myself  ill.  I  heartily  wish  you  the  same 
fear.  The  Princesse  de  Tarente  is  a  kind  of  physician ;  she 
has  studied  in  Germany,  where,  she  assures  me,  she  ef- 
fected many  cures,  like  those  of  Moliere's  Mock  Doctor. 
She  has  put  an  end  to  her  entertainments,  and  I  to  mine ; 
we  have  laughed  at  the  folly,  so  I  am  out  of  that  scrape. 
I  showed  her  your  chaplet  ^  the  other  day ;  she  thinks  it  a 
present  for  a  Queen,  as  I  do  myself,  who  still  thank  you 
for  it,  and  assure  you,  that  I  will  take  great  care  of  it; 
indeed  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  is  safer  in  my  possession 
than  in  yours.  The  Princesse  has  written  with  her  finest 
pen  to  you:  she  has  showed  me  a  very  beautiful  piece  of 
morality  she  has  embroidered '  for  you.  The  next  time 
you  WTite,  let  there  be  a  passage  in  your  letter  that  I  can 
show  her.  Madame  de  Vaudemont's  ^  letters  are  still  as 
beautiful  in  style,  as  the  Princesse's  are  in  character.  How 
humorous  is  the  vision  of  Brebeufl  it  is,  as  you  say,  all 
Brebeuf  ^:  that  application  is  very  striking;  it  is  just  and 
worthy  of  yourself.  There  are  writers  whose  style  is  so 
different  from  themselves,  that  there  is  no  knowing  them 
by  it.  To  read  d'Hacqueville's  letters,  one  would  suppose 
him  softness  and  tenderness  itself;  see  him,  and  all  this  is 

^  See  Letter  635,  of  21st  June,  1680,  in  this  volume. 

2  See  Letter  647,  of  17th  July,  1680,  in  this  volume. 

^  Anne-Elisabeth  de  Lorraine,  wife  of  Charles-Henri  de  Lorraine, 
Prince  de  Vaudemont. 

*  Guillaume  Brebeuf,  author  of  a  translation  of  Lucan's  Pharsalia 
into  French  verse.  Though  Voltaire  has  quoted  a  good  passage  from  it, 
and  a  good  verse  is  now  and  then  to  be  met  with,  the  work,  and  particu- 
larly the  manner  of  the  poet,  well  deserve  the  satirical  shafts  of  Boileau. 
It  has  been  said  of  him,  that  he  was  Lucano  Lucanior,  that  he  out-Lu- 
caned  Lucan.  But  if  he  has  spoiled  his  original,  it  appears  that  his 
original  first  corrupted  him.  His  taste  for  it  was  singularly  acquired. 
When  young,  he  was  captivated  with,  and  would  read  nothing  but, 
Horace ;  while  one  of  his  companions,  of  the  name  of  Gautier,  read  and 
praised  nothing  but  Lucan.  It  was  a  continual  subject  of  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  friends,  who,  in  order  to  terminate  it,  agreed  that  each 
should  read  his  comrade's  favourite  author.  It  happened  that,  in  chang- 
ing their  books,  they  changed  tastes.  Gautier  could  endure  nothing 
but  Horace,  and  Brebeuf  was  so  enamoured  with  Lucan,  and  even  with 
his  faults,  that  he  exceeded  them,  according  to  custom,  in  imitating 
them.  From  this  anecdote,  many  interesting  consequences  miglit  be 
derived. 
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so  well  concealed  under  the  rectitude  of  his  understanding, 
and  the  inflexibility  of  his  mind,  that  he  appears  quite  an- 
other man. 

iSIadame  de  Vins  is  still  the  same:  she  has  written  me 
a  long-  and  charming  letter:  she  tells  me  she  amuses  her- 
self highly  with  you  and  JNI.  de  Grignan  about  his  jeal- 
ousy. I  fancy  you  to  have  taught  him  the  commerce  of 
friendship,  as  jNIadame  de  ^laintenon  has  taught  another 
person  whom  you  know  (the  King).  IMadame  de  Vins 
is  going  to  live  at  the  Pomponne  Mansion;  but  she  will  not 
see  that  family  the  oftener  in  consequence.  I  confess  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  living  under  the  same 
roof  with  those  we  love;  for  othenvise,  we  are  never  sure 
of  fixing  upon  the  best  hours  for  being  in  their  company. 
I  believe  you  are  of  the  same  opinion.  The  Bishop  of 
Rennes  has  passed  bj^  here,  like  a  flash  of  lightning:  he 
supped  with  us,  and  we  had  a  great  deal  of  chat  in  the 
evening  about  ^ladame  de  Lavardin.  I  have  not  the  art 
of  detaining  spirits;  so  he  disappeared  again,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

My  son  talks  to  me  strangely  about  the  fat  cousin: 
he  only  wishes  for  a  truly  cruel  one,  to  comfort  him  a 
little;  for  he  considers  an  ungrateful  one  as  a  mere  chi- 
mera. This  is  the  style  of  ^Madame  de  Coulanges,  which 
he  always  adopts ;  and  in  mentioning  some  money  he  won 
of  the  cousin,  he  says,  "Would  to  heaven  I  had  gained 
nothing  more!"  What  can  he  mean?  He  promised  to 
make  me  his  confidant  in  a  thousand  things;  but  really, 
after  this,  he  ought  to  say,  with  the  Abbe  d'Effiat,  "I 
know  not  whether  I  make  myself  miderstood."  All  this 
under  the  rose,  if  j^ou  please. 

I  really  pity  your  little  one  at  Aix,  to  be  destined  to 
pass  her  life  in  a  convent  \  entirely  lost  to  you;  waiting 
a  vocation,  you  dare  not  remove  her,  for  fear  of  giving  her 

^  Of  the  nuns  of  Sainte-Marie  at  Aix.  Provence,  and  particularly 
the  city  of  Aix,  its  Archbishop,  and  its  Parliament,  were  anti-Jansenists, 
which  explains  the  words  lost  and  misled  in  this  passage.  It  was  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  which  had  caused  the  Lettres  Provinciales  to  be 
burned  by  the  common  hangman. 
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a  relish  for  the  world.  The  poor  child  is  of  a  melancholy 
and  jealous  turn  of  mind,  that  is  calculated  to  destroy 
her.  For  my  part,  I  would  try  if  Providence  had  no  ob- 
jection to  her  being  at  Aubenas:  she  would  be  less  likely 
to  be  misled  than  here.  Kiss  the  little  boy  for  me.  I 
often  think  of  him  and  Pauline,  but  only  as  a  kind  of 
road  that  leads  me  to  you,  who  are  the  centre  of  all  my 
thoughts  and  affections. 

I  congratulate  M.  de  Grignan  on  the  beauty  of  his 
terrace;  if  he  is  pleased  vv^ith  it,  his  ancestors  \  the  Dues 
of  Genoa,  would  have  been  so;  his  taste  is  better  than  that 
of  those  times.  Madame  de  Coulanges  is  gone,  as  she 
says,  to  be  your  neighbour.  She  has  taken  a  very  affec- 
tionate leave  of  me,  and  told  me  several  things,  but  none 
relating  to  the  Court.  Little  Coulanges  will  make  you 
very  merry. 

The  letter  ^  of  the  clergy,  no  offense  to  the  Coadjutor, 
is  very  greatly  disapproved.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  is 
thought  to  be  under  an  interdict,  for  he  no  longer  offi- 
ciates. Nothing  less  than  an  act  of  sacrilege  in  the  people 
can  bring  that  prelate  into  reputation  again. 

Adieu,  my  dearest !  I  shall  no  longer  be  afraid  to  say 
that  I  love  you,  since  you  allow  me  to  do  so  in  favour 
of  my  style.  You  pardon  my  heart  for  the  sake  of  my 
understanding ;  is  it  not  so  ? 


^  By  his  mother's  side,  Marguerite  d'Ornano,  grand-daughter  and 
niece  of  the  Marechals  of  that  name. 

^  See  Letter  647,  of  17th  July,  1680,  in  this  volume. 
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LETTER  650 


From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  July  28,  1680. 

It  seems  then  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  the  person  who 
danced  so  well,  and  who  was  so  much  praised  for  his 
dancing  \  was  the  Due  de  Villeroi.  I  intended  to  have 
sent  you  his  name  by  the  next  post.  Indeed,  my  child, 
I  am  very  happy  that  my  letters,  and  the  news  which  I 
send  you  at  second-hand  from  my  friends,  amuse  you  as 
they  do.  It  is  to  the  prudence  of  those  who  write  to  you, 
that  I  owe  the  success  of  my  own  imprudence:  if  they 
would  not  be  quite  so  wise,  they  would  be  able  to  tell 
you  more  than  I  can  do.  But,  however,  my  bundle  of 
faggots  has  pleased  you ;  it  was  droll  enough  to  see  Court- 
news  in  letters  from  this  part  of  the  world.  They  were 
in  the  true  newspaper  style,  for  they  were  articles  from 
Copenhagen  and  Oldembourg;  in  short,  I  wrote  down 
all  I  knew. 

It  is  true,  that  there  is  a  soul,  a  tendency  of  mind,  in 
a  certain  country,  which  might  follow  the  steps  of  mothers 
and  grandmothers,  if  care  were  not  taken  to  turn  the  cur- 
rent another  way.  The  sprightliness,  and  desire  of  pleas- 
ing, is  very  great,  while  the  want  of  beauty  is  thought 
nothing  of;  it  is  a  trifling  circumstance  which  seems  to  be 
overlooked,  or  at  least  to  have  no  effect.  All  this  furnishes 
infinite  matter  of  conversation,  which  fills  up  the  inter- 
regnum ^. 

You  have  stopped  my  mouth  with  the  reasons  you 
opposed  to  mine  on  the  Prince's  journey.  My  good  corre- 
spondence is  all  at  an  end.     Madame  de   Coulanges  is 

^  See  Letter  644^  of  7th  July,  1680,  in  this  volume. 

^  This  seems  to  express,  in  terms  that  are  purposely  mysterious, 
the  situation  of  the  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  which  she  herself 
described  in  these  words:  "He  always  goes  away  in  despair,  though  he 
is  never  repulsed." 
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gone,  and  little  Coiilanges  with  her,  and  is  to  call  upon 
you.  Pie  tells  me,  that  the  very  day  on  which  he  wrote 
to  me,  the  Abbe  Tetu  had  given  a  dinner  to  ISIesdames 
Schomberg,  de  Fontevrault,  and  de  La  Fayette,  without 
inviting  Madame  de  Coulanges,  and  that  I  may  judge 
by  this  circumstance  of  the  disgrace  of  my  friend.  Tanto 
fodiarOj,  quanto  t'aviai  \  is  my  opinion. 

Poor  La  Troche  is  in  great  affliction  at  the  death  of 
her  good  uncle  de  Varennes,  who  died  lately  at  Bourbon. 
She  no  longer  sends  me  any  news ;  I  must  therefore  write 
to  you  at  the  Princesse's  exi^ense.  She  invited  me  to  dine 
with  her  on  Thursday;  to-morrow  I  am  to  invite  her  here, 
which  will  finish  all.  I  had  a  fricassee,  and  a  tart,  upon  my 
mind,  and  not  being  able  to  vie  with  her  in  many  respects, 
I  am  determined  at  least  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  owing 
her  nothing  in  collations.  She  speaks  of  you  with  an  af- 
fection that  pleases  me.  She  will  take  your  compliments 
in  good  part,  and  will  be  pleased  to  find  that  you,  as  I 
do,  side  with  her  daughter.  She  attributes  her  niece's  agi- 
tation merely  to  an  ignorance  of  what  is  the  matter  with 
her ".  She  says  it  is  a  violent  fever,  and  that  she  knows  it 
to  be  so.  You  are  aware  I  cannot  pretend  to  contradict 
her. 

I  have  acquainted  Mademoiselle  de  Grignan  with  the 
tragical  story  of  Father  Paien.  If  instead  of  attempting 
to  reason  with  the  robber,  and  endeavouring  to  convert 
him,  he  had  only  said,  'T  am  only  taking  a  walk.  Sir, 
for  my  amusement,"  he  might  perhaps  have  still  been  at 
Notre-Dame-des-Anges :  but  he  had  not  invention  enough : 
it  comes  from  the  good  Abbe's,  who  has  revealed  it  to 
none  but  ourselves.  Besides,  Father  Paien  was  booted, 
and  dirty;  so  that  the  excuse  would  not  have  done  so  well 
for  him  as  for  us.     It  is  certain  that  no  persons  can  have 

^  I  hate  thee  as  much  as  I  once  loved  thee.  [Translation.] 
^  Madame  de  Tarente  believed  that  Madame  was  in  love  with  the 
King.  If  anything  could  confirm  this  singular  suspicion,  it  would  be 
the  violent  jealousy  this  Princesse,  naturally  mild  and  amiable,  dis- 
played with  regard  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  the  fragments  of  her 
letters  which  have  been  published. 
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been  more  exposed,  or  better  preserved,  tban  we  have  been. 
How  many  pleasant  days  have  we  passed  in  qucsta  diletta 
parte  J,  al  ciclo  si  cara  ^ !  The  greatest  violence  we  ever  ex- 
perienced, was  that  upon  poor  Marion  ".  You  often  pre- 
pared your  mind  for  much  greater  disasters;  do  you  re- 
member it?  But  you  have  never  been  fortunate  enough 
to  have  your  virtue  and  courage  put  to  the  trial.  In  short, 
my  dear,  as  the  old  proverb  says,  "  they  are  well  protected 
whom  God  protects."  I  know  not  how  he  has  protected 
your  brother  in  his  precious  amours;  let  me  know  what 
your  opinion  is:  he  is  going  to  Flanders:  I  am  sure  he 
will  return  here  again  as  soon  as  he  can. 

I  am  occupied  in  reading  my  Arianism :  it  is  a  strange 
histoiy,  in  which  nothing  displeases  me  but  the  author 
and  the  style  '^ ;  but  I  have  a  pencil,  and  am  revenged  on 
him,  by  marking  some  passages  which  I  think  highly  di- 
verting from  the  earnest  desire  he  shows  of  drawing  paral- 
lels between  the  Arians  and  the  Jansenists,  and  the  per- 
plexity he  is  in  to  reconcile  the  conduct  of  the  church  in 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity  with  that  of  the  church  at 
present.  Instead  of  passing  slightly  over  them,  he  says, 
that  the  church  for  good  reasons  does  not  act  now  as  it  did 
then.  This  is  amusing.  As  for  your  Father  Malebranche, 
I  understand  but  too  well  his  meaning,  by  that  curious 
imjnilse  *  of  his.  I  had  rather  be  silent  than  argue  in  such 
a  way.  We  may  plainly  see,  that  he  does  not  say  what 
he  thinks,  nor  think  what  he  says.  Excuse  the  play  of 
words;  but  this  is  so  much  my  opinion,  that  I  could  not 
help  writing  it. 

It  seems,  then,  that  you  are  no  longer  accustomed  to 
philosophise,  though  you  are  to  arguing.  I  do  not  pity 
you,  where  you  are.  I  only  pity  myself  for  being  con- 
demned to  live  at  such  a  distance  from  j^ou,  at  a  period  of 

^  In  that  delightful  spot,  to  heaven  so  dear!     [Translation.] 

^  In  early  youth  Madame  de  Grignan  was  called  by  this  name  of 
Marion  instead  of  by  her  real  name,  which  was  Marguerite. 

^  See  Letter  646,  of  July  14th,  1680,  in  this  volume. 

*  See  Letter  644,  of  July  7th,  1680,  in  this  volume. 
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life  when  I  have  so  Httle  time  to  spare.  The  good  Abbe 
would  willingly  have  a  glass  or  two  of  the  wine  which  be- 
stows ten  years  of  life:  he  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
thought  of  the  wine,  and  of  growing  young  again.  He 
was  the  other  day  covered  with  nosegays  in  honour  of  his 
birthday;  he  remembered  the  pretty  lines  you  wrote  last 
year  on  the  occasion.  They  were  indeed  pretty!  He  hopes 
to  see  you  once  more  in  his  pleasant  Abbey,  at  the  mercj'' 
of  thieves  and  wolves,  and  all  that  could  have  happened  to 
Marion.  Though  he  is  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  he 
enjoys  a  good  state  of  health.  You  say  the  same  of  your- 
self. God  grant  it  may  be  true!  there  is  nothing  I  so  ar- 
dently desire.  Adieu,  my  dearest  child;  you  are  the  de- 
light of  my  heart  and  of  all  my  mental  faculties. 


*LETTER    651 

From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  the  Comte  de  Bussy. 

The  Rocks,  July  28,  1680. 

I  waited  till  you  were  at  the  cover,  my  dear  cousin, 
and  in  reality,  you  have  beaten  a  great  extent  of  ground. 
I  am  delighted  that  poor  little  Langhac  is  well,  and  that 
you  are  at  last  returned  to  philosophise  and  moralise  use- 
fully in  your  own  house;  for  it  is  impossible  to  think  as 
you  do,  without  being  well  amied  and  well  fortified 
against  the  cruel  and  obstinate  attacks  of  ill  fortune.  In 
fifty  years,  it  will  be  all  equal,  and  those  who  are  now 
the  happiest,  will  have  passed,  like  the  rest,  into  the  re- 
sistless tide  which  carries  all  before  it.  Reflect  seriously 
on  your  side,  as  we  do  on  ours,  and  continue  to  love  us  in 
spite  of  the  distance  which  separates  us.  I,  you  know, 
am  accustomed  to  love  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
leagues;  judge,  therefore,  whether  you  may  not  depend 
on  me.  The  Proven^ale  is  tolerably  well,  but  the  time  of 
her  return  is  still  uncertain.  Mine,  I  fancy,  \vill  be  to- 
ur 
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wards  the  end  of  the  year.  We  have  the  same  amuse- 
ments with  us  that  you  have  with  you,  Xothing  occupies 
the  mind  so  agreeably  as  making  alterations  in  the  house 
and  gardens,  but  your  beautiful  situation  at  Chaseu  leaves 
no  room  for  improvement.  I  shall  never  forget  your  sheep 
and  your  meadows,  nor  your  conversation  and  hospitality. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  July  31,  1680. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  are  a  little  cloudy:  the 
delay  of  a  post,  a  letter  detained,  fills  us  ^\dth  painful  ap- 
prehensions. But  let  us  not  send  our  grumblings  so  far; 
let  us  keep  them  to  ourselves  on  each  side;  let  us  spare 
the  post-boys  the  trouble  of  conveying  backwards  and  for- 
wards the  reasons  we  know  so  well  how  to  frame  for  our- 
selves, and  let  us  mutually  pardon  each  other  the  little 
follies  which  are  inseparable  from  a  friendship  more  cruel- 
ly divided  than  any  other  I  know.  I  wonder  sometimes 
why  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  cast  us  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  The  Princesse  de  Tarente  is  much 
better  reconciled  to  the  exile  of  her  daughter  \  and  they 
keep  up  a  pretty  good  correspondence  together.  I  gave 
her  as  handsome  an  entertainment  on  Monday  as  I  could. 
I  had  recourse  to  my  neighbours  for  some  partridges, 
which  are  scarce  here;  everything  else  is  plentiful,  and 
good.  Our  good  ]Marbeuf  was  one  of  the  party.  She  has 
been  here  only  one  day,  and  two  at  the  Princesse's.  She 
is  going  back  to  the  Chaulnes  family  at  Rennes,  who,  by 
the  bye,  have  sent  their  compliments  of  inquiry  to  know 
if  they  should  wait  on  us  here.  The  Princesse  sent  back 
what  answer  she  pleased,  in  her  own  language.  I  said 
"Xo,"  on  my  part,  and  that  I  would  accompany  the  Prin- 
cesse to  pay  my  respects  to  them;  and  that  she  would 

^See  Letter  648,  of  July  21st,  1680,  in  this  volume. 
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gladly  volunteer  a  visit,  having  no  intention  to  disturb  the 
solitude  of  this  place  with  the  blaze  and  bustle  that  sur- 
rounds them.  She  was  charaied  at  the  jesting  manner  in 
which  I  had  saved  the  trouble  of  receiving  these  visitors. 
We  both  vowed  to  each  other,  at  table,  to  yield  no  more 
to  the  expense  of  giving  treats.  She  brought  five  or  six 
persons  with  her.  I  had  some  neighbours,  who  went  out 
with  their  dogs  and  guns  for  me ;  and  now  I  have  shut  the 
temple  of  Janus.  I  think  that  is  not  badly  applied;  your 
Cartilages  ^  put  me  in  mind  of  it. 

Montgobert  informs  me  that  you  are  stronger  than 
you  were,  and  confirms  what  you  say  to  me  about  your 
health.  She  mentions  your  feasts  and  entertainments,  and 
seems  to  be  quite  gay.  Never  was  your  mansion  more  bril- 
liant than  at  present ;  but  I  fancy  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to 
find  a  place  to  sup  in,  at  this  time  of  the  year;  there  is 
none  that  I  know  of,  but  Rochecourbiere,  the  terrace,  and 
the  meadov/.  I  remember  to  have  lived  luxuriously  there, 
particularly  with  those  exquisite  ortolans,  whose  fat  I  was 
as  fond  of,  as  you  were  of  the  orange-flowers  at  Hyeres. 
We  are  not  incommoded  here  by  the  heat;  the  rain  as  you 
suppose,  prevents  us  from  making  our  hay,  which  is  no 
small  mortification  and  loss  to  us. 

A  young  man  came  to  visit  me  the  other  day,  who  is 
the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Anjou,  with  whom  I  was  for- 
merly intimately  acquainted.  At  his  entrance  I  beheld 
a  fine,  graceful,  handsome  figure,  which  struck  me  with 
pleasure;  but,  alas!  as  soon  as  he  opened  his  mouth,  he 
laughed  at  every  word  he  spoke,  which  made  me  almost 
ready  to  cry.  He  has  a  smattering  of  Paris  and  the  opera ; 
he  sings ;  is  familiar  and  air}^ ;  and  repeats  with  great  grav- 
ity, "Quand  on  na  point  ce  qu'on  aime,  quimporte,  qii 
importe  a  quel  prix "  ?  instead  of  To  obtain  what  we  love, 
which  you  know  are  the  words  of  the  opera  \     I  recom- 

^  That  is,  your  "buildings." 

^  To  obtain  what  we  do  not  love,  what  price  is  too  great?  [Trans- 
lation.] 

^  The  words  of  the  opera  are:  "Quand  on  obtient  ce  qu'on  aime, 
qu'importe,  qu'importe  a  quel  prix?" 
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mend  this  charming  alteration  to  INI.  de  Grignan,  to  set  it 
to  music. 

I  have  had  the  letter  of  the  clergy  to  the  King  sent  to 
me;  it  is  a  curious  piece;  it  Avould  do  you  good  to  see 
how  prettih^  they  threaten  His  Holiness.  In  my  opin- 
ion they  could  not  have  devised  a  more  certain  method 
to  make  the  Pope  ^  change  the  pacific  intentions,  which 
he  seems  to  have  adopted  in  his  letter  to  Cardinal  d'Es- 
trees,  whom  he  invites  to  come  to  Rome  and  settle  every- 
thing by  his  spirit  of  moderation.  If  His  HoHness  sees 
this  letter  of  the  clergy,  he  may  possibly  alter  his  tone. 
The  Coadjutor's  name  immediately  struck  me  among  the 
rest;  but,  I  must  say,  not  with  so  much  pleasure,  as  when 
I  heard  his  speech  to  the  King  extolled,  as  perfectly  ele- 
gant and  well  delivered. 

I  feel  that  my  son  stands  in  need  of  patience;  he 
has  found  under  the  canopy "  certain  species  of  misfor- 
tunes, that  are  calculated  to  cure  himian  vanity:  perfidy 
and  deceit  are  of  the  nimiber;  in  a  word,  everj'ihing  that 
can  make  him  wish  for  a  cruel  one,  as  Madame  de  Cou- 
langes  says.  I  wish  this  may  not  be  productive  of  more 
than  one  ill  effect.  He  is  gone,  and,  to  complete  all,  M. 
de  La  Trousse  had  intended  to  petition  that  his  place  might 
be  secured  to  Bouligneux,  to  whom  he  is  about  to  marry 
his  daughter.  You  will  easily  judge,  that  this  is  entirely 
overturning  your  poor  brother;  for  how  can  he  pretend 
to  keep  his  place  under  such  circumstances?  and  yet  how 
can  he  resign,  when  by  so  doing  he  will  deprive  himself 
of  all  chance  of  promotion?  AVe  shall  see  whether  La 
Trousse  cannot  afford  us  some  less  ungenerous  chance  of 
extricating  ourselves  from  a  labyrinth,  into  which  we  have 
been  led  by  him.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  greatly  this 
real  cause  of  being  dissatisfied  with  his  situation  has  in- 
creased the  desire  your  brother  had  to  get  rid  of  his  post, 
even  before  there  was  any  cause. 

^  Innocent  XI. 

^  A  particular  allusion  used  between  the  mother  and  daughter,  and 
to  be  found  in  preceding  volumes  of  these  Letters. 
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If  Providence  delights  in  order,  and  order  is  no  other 
than  the  will  of  God,  there  must  be  many  things  contrary 
to  his  will.  The  persecutions  against  St.  Athanasius,  and 
other  orthodox  divines,  and  the  calm  prosperity  of  tyrants, 
are  all  contrary  to  order,  and  consequently  to  the  will  of 
God :  therefore,  with  leave  of  Father  ^Nlalebranche  \  would 
it  not  be  as  well  to  confine  ourselves  to  what  St.  Augustin 
says,  that  God  permits  all  things  that  come  to  pass,  that 
he  may  derive  glory  from  them  to  himself,  by  ways  un- 
known to  man?  St.  Augustin  acknowledges  no  rule  or 
order  but  the  will  of  God,  and  if  we  do  not  follow  his  doc- 
trine, we  shall  have  the  mortification  of  finding,  that,  as 
scarcely  anything  in  this  world  is  agreeable  to  order,  every- 
thing must  pass  contrary  to  his  will  who  made  all  things; 
which,  in  m}^  mind,  is  a  shocking  supposition.  But  now 
we  are  talking  of  order,  m}''  dear,  let  me  tell  you  something 
that  I  have  done  perfectly  in  order;  I  have  had  two  ad- 
mirable brandebourgs  made  for  the  rain ",  one  at  the  end 
of  the  long  walk  by  the  side  of  the  mall,  and  the  other  at 
the  end  of  the  Infinite  ■\  There  is  a  little  roof  to  each  of 
them,  on  the  inside  of  which  I  have  had  clouds  painted, 
and  a  verse  that  I  met  with  the  other  day  in  the  Pastor 
Fido, 

Di  nimbi  il  cielo  s'oscura  indarno  *. 

If  you  do  not  think  this  pretty,  and  prettily  applied,  I 
shall  be  quite  vexed.  Be  so  good  as  to  find  out  another 
verse  for  me  on  the  same  subject,  for  the  end  of  the 
Infinite. 

Madame  de  Rarai  is  dead.  She  was  a  good  woman, 
and  one  to  whom  I  was  attached.  I  condole  with  the 
Mesdemoiselles  de  Grignan  on  the  occasion,  provided  they 
do  the  same  by  me.    This  will  occasion  a  slight  mourning 

^  Father  Malebranche  says,  that  "all  that  is  done  in  nature  is  done 
from  the  nature  of  order." 

2  See  Letter  640,  of  June  21st,  1680,  in  this  volume. 

^  The  name  Madame  de  Sevigne  had  given  to  one  of  the  long  walks 
in  her  gardens  at   The  Rocks. 

*  In  vain  the  sky  obscures  itself  in  clouds.      [Translation.] 
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in  the  family,  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  me  at 
Rennes.  That  little  journey  will  not  in  the  least  break 
in  upon  oiu*  correspondence. 

Adieu,  my  ever  dear  and  lovely  child!  you  are  pleas- 
ed with  my  faggots,  and  here  you  have  enough  of  them. 
He  who  orders  breakfast  at  seven  in  the  morning,  ought 
to  command  a  good  appetite  also.  Why  may  I  not  hope 
to  find  you,  by  your  care,  in  better  health  than  I  left  you? 
it  seems  to  me,  in  this  case,  as  if  I  could  never  repay  you 
the  obligation  I  should  owe  you,  and  that  you  might  al- 
ways be  as  well  as  you  please. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  August  4,  1680. 

You  induce  me  to  write  long  letters,  by  assuring  me, 
that  when  I  do  so,  and  you  find  them  above  your  strength, 
you  prudently  leave  the  answering  of  them  to  a  person 
of  a  less  delicate  constitution  than  yourself.  However, 
as  it  sometimes  happens  that  I  want  materials,  I  conjure 
you,  be  they  long  or  short,  to  recline  on  your  little  bed,  and 
chat  with  me  in  that  attitude,  that  my  imagination  may 
be  spared  the  pain  of  supposing  you  are  inconvenienced 
by  writing.  I  have  an  idea  that  you  must  love  me  with 
greater  affection  when  stretched  thus  supinely  at  your 
ease:  this  at  least  is  my  fancy.  I  have  so  great  a  regard 
for  your  repose,  that  I  would  willingly  persuade  those  who 
have  the  ordering  of  your  diet,  to  remove  the  necessity  of 
your  rising  early,  and  overheating  yourself;  for  pleasures 
should  not  become  toils,  nor  should  sportsmen  regulate 
the  life  of  women  by  their  own  appetites  or  inclinations. 
I  like  your  idea  much  better,  to  make  every  one  master  of 
his  own  time,  place,  and  crust.  If  I  had  as  noble  a  house, 
and  as  good  society  Avithin  it,  as  you  have,  I  would  imitate 
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you  in  that  respect.  The  gormandising  planet  still  reigns 
in  this  country  in  spite  of  me.  I  have  ah*eady  complained 
of  it  to  you.  We  are  so  continually  at  it,  and  so  much  in 
the  style  of  our  forefathers,  that  the  expense  is  intolerable. 

The  Princesse  de  Tarente  took  me  with  her  the  other 
day  to  see  a  very  handsome  woman  of  Vitre;  it  was  at 
her  own  invitation.  I  mention  this,  lest  you  should  take 
me  for  an  intruder.  She  has  a  pretty  little  countiy-seat : 
the  entertainment  was  Ihe  fullest  and  most  elegant  I  have 
witnessed  for  a  long  time.  The  greatest  rarities  and 
choicest  fruits  from  Rennes  in  profusion;  wood-pigeons, 
quails,  partridges,  peaches,  pears,  as  at  Rambouillet.  The 
Princesse  and  I  were  astonished,  and  agreed  that  nothing 
is  wanted  but  money,  to  do  everything.  To-morrow  we 
go  to  Rennes,  where  such  great  preparations  are  made  to 
receive  us,  that  I  would  not  swear  our  names  will  not  be 
in  the  Mercure  Gdlant.  Our  correspondence,  however, 
will  not  be  in  the  least  interrupted  by  this  little  excursion. 
This,  you  may  imagine,  will  be  no  small  addition  to  the 
pleasure.  You  are  too  lavish  in  your  encomiums  on  my 
letters.  What  I  say  on  the  subject  of  our  mutual  love  and 
esteem,  can  have  nothing  in  it  but  simple  nature,  and  I 
even  abridge  a  great  deal  of  what  I  would  wish  to  say. 

You  would  have  surprised  me  very  much,  had  you 
sent  back  what  I  wrote  you  respecting  JMadame  de  La 
Sabliere:  it  would  still,  perhaps,  have  been  new  to  me; 
for  I  write  so  quick,  that  my  pen  can  hardly  keep  pace 
with  my  imagination.  But  no  more  of  that.  I  have 
thought  a  hundred  times  of  repeating  to  you  many  beau- 
tiful passages  out  of  your  letters:  but  this  would  in  fact 
be  only  paying  one  another  with  our  own  words.  M.  de 
Grignan  would  find  his  account  in  it;  the  frightful  pas- 
sages which  you  are  obliged  to  conceal  from  him,  in  order 
to  preserv^e  me  in  his  esteem,  would  no  longer  remain:  if 
he  were  to  see  them,  he  would  be  apt  to  cry  out  with  the 
Queen-mother,  Fie!  fie  upon  grace  ^ !  I  dare  not  let  him 
know  what  I  have  had  written  over  the  high  altar  in  my 

^See  Letter  635,  of  June  12th,  1680,  in  this  volume. 
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chapel;  he  would  take  it  for  granted,  that  I  rejected  the 
invocation  of  Saints:  but,  to  cut  short  suspense,  these  are 
the  words,  in  letters  of  gold: 

Soli  Deo  honor  et  gloria !  ^ 

a  motto  which  does  me  no  injury  with  the  good  Princesse  ". 

I  am  almost  tempted  to  complain  to  Father  JNIale- 
branche  of  the  mice,  who  eat  everything  that  comes  in 
their  way  here.  Is  this  agreeable  to  order  ^?  What!  good 
fruits,  good  sugar,  good  sweetmeats,  all  to  be  destroyed! 
And  last  year,  too,  was  it  agreeable  to  order,  that  the  cater- 
pillars should  devour  the  leaves  of  all  the  trees  in  the  for- 
est (of  IJvnj) ,  and  all  the  fruit  in  the  garden?  Was  it 
agreeable  to  order,  that  poor  Father  Paien,  who  was  re- 
turning peaceably  to  his  home,  should  be  knocked  on  the 
head  by  thieves?  Yes,  reverend  Father,  all  this  is  for  the 
best;  God  derives  glory  from  it:  we  do  not  see  how,  but  it 
is  true;  and  unless  you  make  the  will  of  God  the  rule  of 
order  and  justice,  you  will  find  yourself  strangely  em- 
barrassed. I  entreat  M.  de  Grignan  to  pardon  this  apos- 
trophe to  the  good  Father,  who,  I  am  persuaded,  jests 
with  his  readers  when  he  tells  them  all  these  things;  and 
I  am  the  more  convinced  of  it,  as  there  are  several  places 
in  his  book  where  he  says  directly  the  contrary. 

In  my  last  letter  I  gave  you  my  opinion  of  the  letter 

■^  To  God  alone  be  honor  and  glory.      [Translation.] 
-  The  Princesse  de  Tarente  was  of  the  Protestant  religion,  which 
admits  not  the  worship  of  Saints. 

^  We  know  not  why  she  argues  so  vehemently  against  Malebranche, 
who  was  in  reality  not  so  opposite  to  her  opinion  as  she  supposed  him 
to  be.  What  he  calls  order,  is  what  she  calls  providence,  which  again 
resembles  the  fatality  for  which  the  Jansenists  were  reproached.  The 
expression  of  Malebranche  was  more  Cartesian,  or,  in  other  words, 
more  philosophical ;  this  is  the  only  difference.  The  folly  of  the  times 
was  first  to  attend  to  these  questions,  and  then  to  think  it  necessary  and 
possible  to  answer  them.  A  great  inconvenience  arising  from  this  spe- 
cies of  folly,  is,  that  the  best  understandings  are  the  most  apt  to  be  led 
astray.  This  is  evident  by  the  whimsical  manner  in  which  the  Cartesian 
philosophy  modified  itself,  in  Malebranche,  upon  the  theology  of  the 
Molinists.  Nothing  can  prove  more  strongly  how  favourable  the  pres- 
ent indifference  of  the  public  to  such  controversies  is  to  tlie  progress 
of  rational  knowledge. 
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of  the  clergy.  I  am  delighted  when  we  think  alike  on  any 
subject.  The  word  phantom,  which  they  so  rudely  com- 
bat, was  at  the  end  of  my  pen,  as  well  as  of  yours;  as 
likewise,  that  they  w^ould  beat  him  soundly  after  he  was 
dead.  This  is  like  the  Comte  de  Gramont's  saying,  that 
it  was  Rochefort  w^ho  had  trod  upon  the  King's  dog, 
when  Rochefort  w^as  a  hundred  miles  off;  for,  in  fact, 
those  whom  our  good  prelates  call  Jansenists,  have  just  as 
much  hand  in  what  happens  to  them  from  Rome :  but  their 
misfortune  is,  that  the  Pope  himself  is  a  little  of  a  heretic. 
This  is  a  windmill  worthy  the  sword  of  a  Don  Quixote. 
Your  comparison  of  the  woman  who  will  have  her  husband 
beat  her  \  is  divine.  "Yes,"  say  tliey,  "we  choose  to  be 
beaten,  and  what  has  Your  Holiness  to  do  with  it?"  and 
they  fall  upon  him  themselves ;  that  is  to  say,  they  artfully 
threaten,  "that  if  he  attempts  to  have  the  regale  restored 
to  them,  he  v/ill  oblige  them  to  adopt  resolutions  suitable 
to  the  prudence  and  zeal  of  the  greatest  prelates  of  the 
church,  and,  like  their  predecessors,  on  similar  occasions, 
show  themselves  well  able  to  defend  the  rights  of  their 
churches."  All  this  is  exquisite:  had  I  thought  of  the  com- 
parison, you  would  have  praised  me  to  the  skies.  I  told 
you  how  charmed  I  was  to  hear  the  Coadjutor's  name 
celebrated  on  another  occasion.  His  speech  was  admir- 
able; I  was  almost  as  much  struck  with  it  here,  as  you, 
who  were  present.  But  do  you  not  admire  the  goodness 
of  the  clergy,  who  will  not  suffer  that  these  two  poor  pre- 
lates in  partibus,  the  Archbishops  of  Paris  and  Rheims, 
should  pay  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary  tithes?  It 
was  the  Bishop  of  Alet  who  made  his  court  by  pleading 
for  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  The  title  of  the  former  is  no 
longer  too  hot,  he  has  blown  upon  it.  A  Bishop  of  Alet, 
a  supple  courtier,  a  parasite,  a  gamester,  a  frequenter  of 
operas  and  all  places  of  gaiety,  a  stranger  to  his  diocese: 
all  this  seemed  extraordinary  at  first " ;  but  so  it  is,  and 

^  See  Moliere's  comedy  Medecin  malgre  lui   (Mock  Doctor),  Act 
I,  Scene  2. 

^  He  succeeded  a  sort  of  Saint,  whose  life  has  been  written  in  three 
unwieldy  volumes. 
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as  a  general  rule  use  always  reconciles  us  to  everything. 

If  you  were  to  read  the  History  of  Arianism,  it  would 
surprise  you ;  believe  me,  you  would  find  many  things  there 
contrary  to  order:  you  would  see  Arianism  triumphant, 
and  trampling  upon  the  servants  of  God;  you  would  see 
the  divine  hnjmhe,  which  determines  all  men  to  love  one 
another,  very  rudely  repulsed;  you  would  see  vice  re- 
warded, and  the  defenders  of  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ 
ciiielly  persecuted.  This  is  surely  the  height  of  disorder; 
and  yet  here  am  I,  a  poor  weak  woman,  who  consider  it 
all  as  the  will  of  God,  as  tending  to  his  glory,  and  who 
adore  this  dispensation,  thougli  beyond  the  conception  of 
my  faculties :  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  far  from  believing, 
that  this  would  have  happened  \  if  God  had  ordered  it 
otherwise.  But  let  me  entreat  you,  my  dear  child,  not 
to  trust  even  your  echoes  with  this  rhapsody  of  mine ;  and 
as  to  INI.  de  Grignan — not  a  syllable  of  the  matter.  I 
always  make  a  resolution  to  be  silent  on  this  head,  and  yet 
I  always  make  a  resolution  to  be  silent  on  this  head,  and 
yet  I  am  always  talking  of  it :  it  is  an  action  of  the  spirits, 
that  I  cannot  stop.  Corbinelli,  with  all  his  philosophy, 
has  never  dared  to  attack  those  which  impel  me  to  love 
you  above  all  created  beings ;  for  he  respects  the  impulse, 
and  finds  it  indelible. 

The  good  Abbe  desires  you  to  believe  him  unalter- 
able in  his  aifection;  he  has  undertaken  to  be  responsible 
for  your  safety  in  the  forest  belonging  to  his  charming 
Abbey,  where  we  hope  to  have  you  with  us  next  year. 
Why,  my  dear  child,  you  are  become  a  perfect  adept  in 
the  sciences!  You  understand  music,  and  you  know  why 
you  are  pleased!  Believe  me,  I  should  be  greatly  pleased 
to  be  at  Grignan ;  it  is  truly  my  mother's  whim,  and  I  am 
of  opinion  I  should  suit  my  post  tolerably  well;  but  God, 
who  knows  I  ought  to  begin  to  make  reflections  and  medi- 
tations of  another  hue,  has  destined  me  to  the  solitude  of 

^  It  was  by  this  distinction  the  Jansenists  prevented  the  reproach 
of  fatalism.  But  their  adversaries  well  knew  how  to  rob  them  of  this 
feeble  defence. 
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these  woods,  as  a  place  more  conformable  to  my  situation. 
Adieu,  my  dearest,  and  most  amiable  child:  you  desire 
me  to  be  persuaded  that  you  love  me ;  I  am  persuaded  of  it ; 
and,  on  my  part,  love  you  agreeably  to  that  belief,  with 
the  addition  of  the  truest  affection  of  nature. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

Rennes,  Tuesday,  August  6,  1680. 

Yes,  it  is  I  who  am  to  blame,  it  is  I  who  am  the  he- 
retic; I  offend  your  friends  the  Jesuits,  and  you  only  at- 
tack baptism^;  there  is  no  comparison  in  the  case.  Do 
you  remember  Tartuffe,  and  Scaramouch  turned  Hermit, 
of  which  one  was  forbidden,  and  the  other  permitted,  to 
be  played,  without  scruple?  and  do  you  remember  the  reply 
the  Prince  made  to  the  King  on  the  occasion  "  ?  A  Vaiypli- 
cazione,  Signora.  (To  the  application,  Signora).  But 
I  have  other  things  to  talk  to  you  about,  than  quotations 
from  St.  Paul;  I  have  to  tell  you  how  the  Princesse  de 
Tarente  was  received  yesterday  in  this  city. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Due  de  Chaulnes  sent  a  party 
of  forty  of  his  guards,  with  a  Captain  at  their  head,  to  the 
distance  of  a  league,  to  meet  her.  Shortly  afterwards  fol- 
lowed Madame  de  Marbeuf,  two  Presidents,  several 
friends  of  the  Princesse,  and  last  of  all  the  Due  de  Chaul- 
nes, the  Bishop  of  Rennes,  jMessieurs  de  Coetlogon,  de 
Tonquedec,  Beauce,  de  Kercado,  de  Crapado,  de  Kiri- 
quimini,  in  short,  uno  drapello  eletto  (a  chosen  band) .  Sud- 
denly there  is  a  full  stop,  they  bow,  they  curtsey,  they  sa- 
lute, they  embrace,  they  cling  together  with  perspiration, 

^  See  Letter  64.7,  of  July  17th,  1680,  in  this  volume. 

^  "I  should  be  glad  to  know,"  said  the  King  to  the  Prince,  "why 
the  clergy,  who  are  so  violently  offended  with  IMoliere's  comedy,  have 
not  a  word  to  say  against  Scaramouch}"  "The  reason  is  plain,"  re- 
plied the  Prince;  "the  comedy  of  Scaramouch  only  ridicules  God  and 
religion,  whereas  Moliere's  piece  ridiculed  themselves." 
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and  then  separate,  without  knowing  what  they  say  or  do. 
Presently  the  trumpets  sound,  the  drums  beat;  they  enter 
the  city,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  people,  who  are  burst- 
ing with  desire  to  halloo  forth  something.  I  made  a  mo- 
tion to  alight  at  JNIadame  de  Chaulnes's:  this  was  agreed 
to,  and  we  found  her  in  company  with  at  least  forty  wo- 
men of  quality,  married  and  unmarried;  not  one  of  them 
but  had  a  title,  being  for  the  most  part  the  slies  belonging 
to  the  hcs  who  had  come  to  meet  us.  I  have  forgotten  to 
tell  you,  that  there  were  six  coaches  and  six,  and  above  ten 
coaches  and  four.  But  to  return  to  the  ladies.  I  found 
three  or  four  of  my  daughters-in-law  among  them,  with 
faces  as  red  as  fire,  so  much  they  dreaded  seeing  me;  and 
yet,  to  do  them  justice,  there  was  not  one  of  them  who 
did  not  seem  to  deserve  a  much  better  husband  than  your 
brother  would  make.  Here  we  all  saluted  again,  both  male 
and  female;  in  short,  there  Vvas  a  strange  confusion;  the 
Princesse  showed  me  the  w^ay,  and  I  followed  in  exact 
time.  Cheek  was  now  given  to  cheek  in  the  most  perfect 
union;  our  faces  were  complete  rivers,  when  at  length  we 
got  back  to  our  carriages,  and  drove  to  Madame  de  Mar- 
beuf's,  who  had  prepared  her  house  for  our  reception,  in 
a  manner  that  entitles  her  to  everlasting  praise.  When 
we  arrived,  we  flew^  to  our  respective  rooms;  you  may 
guess  for  what  purpose.  I  shifted  myself  from  head  to 
foot;  and  I  may  say,  without  vanity,  that  I  set  myself 
off  to  such  advantage,  that  I  quite  eclipsed  my  daughters- 
in-law  in  beaut}^;  in  short,  the  grandmotherly  dignity  was 
very  well  supported.  We  then  returned  to  INIadame  de 
Chaulnes's,  who  came  to  fetch  us  with  all  her  Court ;  there 
we  found  everything  in  the  most  excellent  order,  an  in- 
finite number  of  lights,  and  two  long  tables  elegantly  cov- 
ered with  sixteen  dishes  each,  to  which  everyone  present 
sat  down:  and  in  this  way  they  pass  every  evening.  After 
supper,  some  sat  down  to  play,  others  chatted;  but  what 
gave  me  great  mortification  was  to  see  a  very  pretty  wo- 
man, who  is  not  a  grain  wiser  than  myself,  give  the  Due 
de  Chaulnes  two  checkmates,  with  such  coolness  and  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  game,  as  made  me  envy  her  exceedingly.  We 
returned  here  to  sleep,  and  were  lodged  most  commodi- 
ously.  In  the  morning,  I  rose  very  early  to  write  to  you, 
though  my  letter  does  not  go  away  till  to-morrow.  I 
am  certain,  I  shall  always  have  the  same  things  to  tell  you 
during  our  stay  here ;  a  superb  dinner,  a  magnificent  sup- 
per, music,  dancing,  and  all  the  parade  of  royalty,  from 
which  you  will  conclude  that  the  Government  of  Brit- 
tany is  a  very  fine  one;  and  yet  I  have  seen  you,  in  your 
little  Provence,  surrounded  by  as  many  ladies ;  and  M.  de 
Grignan,  attended  by  as  many  men  of  quality,  received  at 
Lambesc  as  honourably  as  M.  de  Chaulnes  can  possibly 
be  received  here.  I  cannot  help  reflecting  how  Providence 
orders  things ;  you  hold  a  Court  where  you  are,  and  I  come 
here  to  make  mine. 

I  would  not  advise  you  to  frame  this  picture ;  it  seems 
to  me  hardly  worth  it;  but  everything  I  do  in  this  way 
receives  its  value  from  you.  I  can,  however,  say  of  the 
present  picture,  that,  like  those  of  Reubens,  the  story  has 
the  merit  of  being  true;  but  if  we  were  to  come  to  fram- 
ing, my  collection  would  certainly  far  exceed  yours  in 
beauty.  I  only  daub  over  a  description;  you  paint  with 
all  the  decorations  of  reasoning  and  reflection,  and  with 
a  pencil  that  charms  me. 

M.  de  La  Garde  has  written  to  take  his  leave  of  me 
on  setting  out  for  Provence,  where  he  will  see  one  whom 
I  long  to  behold,  and  with  a  fervency  of  desire  that  some- 
times strikes  even  myself  with  wonder.  La  Garde  as- 
sures me,  that  the  Chancellor  ^  has  approved  M.  de  Grig- 
nan's  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  first  President  ^ 
and  that  the  Court  will  not  fail  to  do  the  same.  You  are 
now  very  good  friends ;  and  if  he  should  abuse  this  recon- 
ciliation, I  would  advise  you  to  quarrel  with  him  again, 
in  order  to  oblige  him  to  do  the  only  thing  that  can  make 
him  agreeable,  which  is,  to  leave  you:  I  fancy  you  might 
be  wrong  in  a  quarrel  for  a  considerable  time,  before  any- 

^Le  Tellier. 

^  M.  Marin,  first  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Aix. 
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body  would  believe  it;  so  well  has  he  established  the  ill 
opinion  that  is  entertained  of  him. 

You  are  doubtless  convinced,  that  my  sentiments  and 
yours  are  the  same;  but  I  want  to  teach  you  jealousy,  at 
least  in  theory,  and  assure  you,  credi  a  me  pur  che  Vho  pro- 
vato  ^;  that  we  often  say  things  we  do  not  think;  and  even 
if  we  did  think  them,  would  that  be  a  sign  of  not  loving? 
Quite  the  contrary;  because  if  we  were  to  analyse  these 
speeches,  so  full  of  anger  and  resentment,  we  should  find 
a  great  deal  of  affection  and  attachment  at  the  bottom. 
Some  hearts  are  remarkably  delicate;  when  these  happen 
to  meet  with  a  cool  or  indifferent  disposition,  a  very  con- 
siderable progress  is  made  in  the  region  of  jealousy.  This 
I  have  thought  myself  obliged  in  conscience  to  say  to  you; 
make  your  own  reflections  upon  it,  for  I  cannot  pretend 
to  enter  into  particulars  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
leagues. 

Wednesday  morning,  August  7. 

Dining  and  supping  in  high  splendour  with  the  Due 
and  Duchesse  de  Chaulnes,  paying  a  thousand  visits  of 
formality  and  devotion  ",  running  to  and  fro,  compliment- 
ing, talking  ourselves  and  others  to  death,  in  short,  becom- 
ing as  abstracted  as  a  lady  of  honour  \  were  the  occupa- 
tions that  engaged  us  yesterday.  There  is  nothing  I  so 
ardently  wish  for  as  to  quit  this  place,  where  I  am  over- 
whelmed with  civilities  and  honours.  I  long  for  fasting 
and  retirement.  My  stock  of  wit  is  not  naturally  very 
great;  but,  in  short,  I  think  I  spend  it  all  here  in  small 
sums,  which  I  scatter  about  like  pennies,  upon  this  person 
and  the  other,  which  will  in  the  end  entirely  ruin  me. 

Yesterday  we  had  a  ball,  where,  I  think,  both  the 
men  and  women  danced  minuets  and  jigs  as  well  as  could 
be  wished:  this  put  me  in  mind  of  you.  I  heard  a  voice 
behind  me  say,  pretty  loud,  "I  never  saw  anyone  dance  so 

^  Believe  me,  for  I  have  proved  it.     [Translation.] 

^  Meaning,  to  Convents. 

3  See  Letter  592,  of  January  12th,  1680,  and  Letter  616,  of  April 
6th,  1680,  both  in  the  fourth  volume. 
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well,  except  the  Comtesse  de  Grignan."  Immediately  I 
turned  round,  and  saw  a  face  that  was  quite  unknown 
to  me;  but  upon  asking  him  where  he  had  seen  the  Com- 
tesse de  Grignan,  it  proved  to  be  a  Chevalier  de  Cisse, 
brother  of  JSIadame  Martel,  who  had  seen  you  at  Toulon 
with  Madame  de  Sinturion,  when  M.  de  Martel  gave  you 
an  entertainment  on  board  his  ship,  where  you  danced,  and 
looked  as  handsome  as  an  angel.  I  was  in  raptures  to  meet 
with  this  gentleman ;  but  I  wish  you  could  comprehend  the 
emotion  I  felt  upon  hearing  your  name  pronounced  so 
unexpectedly:  it  was  like  discovering  the  secret  of  my 
heart,  at  the  moment  I  least  expected  it.  Adieu,  my  be- 
loved child,  I  must  dine  to-day  with  the  Bishop  of  Rennes ; 
nothing  but  continual  feasting.  Oh  heavens!  when  shall 
I  enjoy  the  comforts  of  hunger  and  silence?  I  shall  write 
to  you  next  from  The  Rocks,  where  I  hope  to  return  to- 
morrow. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

Rennes,  Saturday,  August  10,  1680. 

Here  I  am  still,  exhausting,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last, 
all  my  little  stock  of  wit  in  pennies;  for  there  is  not  a 
single  grain  of  gold  in  all  that  is  said  amongst  us:  rea- 
son, conversation,  and  connection  in  discourse,  are  things 
totally  banished  from  the  noisy  round,  of  which  I  at  pres- 
ent make  one.  I  should  have  followed  the  Princesse  de 
Tarente,  who  left  this  place  yesterday,  but  that  the  first 
President,  who  is  the  reverse  of  yours,  and  to  whom  I 
ought  in  honour  and  conscience  to  have  paid  a  visit  at  Van- 
nes,  is  expected  here  this  evening.  I  shall  see  him,  speak 
to  him,  and  then  be  off  to-morrow,  if  I  possibly  can,  but 
on  Monday  at  latest.  I  shall  feel  the  truest  pleasure  in 
returning  to  the  stillness  and  retirement  of  my  woods. 
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But  now,  my  dear  child,  a  word  respecting  yourself. 
I  am  very  glad  to  find  you  amuse  yourself,  and  I  highly 
approve  of  your  suppers  and  entertainments:  but  do  these 
little  irregularities  agree  with  your  tender  constitution? 
Montgobert  has  given  me  a  very  pretty  description  of 
the  supper  that  she  ordered.  She  has  sent  me  the  verses 
of  Apollo,  which  I  find  worthy  of  Fresne.  It  required  no 
small  invention  to  put  your  music  to  so  good  a  purpose, 
and  to  have  the  car  and  steeds  sally  forth  from  the  stable, 
instead  of  making  them  descend  from  heaven.  Indeed  I 
think  it  a  great  pity  that  I  cannot  partake  of  all  these 
amusements;  you  do  well,  however,  in  letting  me  have 
them  at  second-hand.  ]My  little  INIarquis  writes  to  me 
very  prettily  upon  this  head.  It  is  the  Mesdemoiselles  de 
Grignan  who  thus  enliven  your  mansion.  Your  reflection 
on  the  fortunes  of  ^lademoiselle  de  Xoailles  and  ^Madame 
de  Saint-Geran,  are  very  good.  Judgments  from  appear- 
ances so  often  prove  fallacious,  that  I  wonder  people  do 
not  lay  aside  the  custom. 

We  have  been  informed,  that,  at  the  consecration  of 
the  Coadjutor  of  Rouen  \  there  were  no  less  than  thirty- 
six  Bishops,  and  six  others  who  were  not  yet  consecrated. 
There  were  not  more  at  the  Council  of  Nice.  The  Due 
and  Duchesse  de  Chaulnes  have  desired  me  to  mention 
them  to  you.  Indeed  I  cannot  say  enough  of  the  friend- 
ship they  have  shown  me.  Adieu,  my  lovely  child;  I  love 
you,  and  I  tell  you  so  very  naturally;  you  are  the  true 
and  only  idol  of  my  heart.  But  I  shall  chat  more  agree- 
ably with  you  at  The  Rocks,  than  from  here. 

jNIadame  de  Beauce  is  always  extolling  INIademoiselle 
de  Sevigne;  wherever  I  am,  you  can  never  be  forgotten. 
All  the  Tonquedecs  are  here.  I  wish  you  could  see  how 
very  small  a  share  of  wit  and  beauty  is  sufficient  to  capti- 
vate my  son;  his  taste  is  deplorable!  it  makes  me  think  he 
can  have  no  affection  for  us.  This  is  not  very  modest, 
you  will  say ;  but  it  is  written,  so  let  it  pass. 


^  Jacques-Nicolas  Colbert. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Geigxan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  August  14,  1680. 

At  length  I  am  in  the  sohtude  of  my  woods,  enjoying 
the  silence  and  abstinence  I  have  so  long  wished  for.  ]Mon- 
day  I  quitted  the  whirlpool  at  Rennes,  which  exceeded 
ever}i:hing  of  the  kind  I  ever  met  with;  because,  being 
confined  within  a  less  compass,  its  force  was  the  more 
violent.  On  my  return  here,  I  found  your  letter,  which 
gave  me  double  uneasiness,  both  for  the  poor  Comte  and 
you,  for  your  health  is  by  no  means  in  a  state  to  bear  his 
sufferings.  It  is,  indeed,  some  consolation  to  me,  to  find 
that  you  have  no  share  in  the  game;  though,  to  say  the 
truth,  it  is  far  from  being  an  entertaining  one  to  him. 
While  the  physicians,  with  pomp  of  erudition,  declare  his 
disorder  arthritis,  you  give  it  the  plain  and  homely  appel- 
lation of  the  ^out.  You  relate,  very  divertingly,  the  mar- 
tyrdom you  made  him  suffer  by  your  officious  care,  and 
how  boldly  you  applied  your  Hungarj-  water,  which  was 
precisely  the  thing  you  should  not  have  done;  for  it  is 
the  worst  thing  in  the  world  for  the  nerves,  in  attacks 
either  of  gout  or  rheumatism,  which  are  twin-brothers; 
only  that  the  latter  bears  the  arms  of  the  family  vn\h.  an 
abatement  \  as  being  tlie  younger  branch,  and  does  not 
return  like  the  cruel  gout :  but  as  to  humour  and  pain,  tb.ey 
are  of  the  same  stuff.  You  were,  therefore,  the  unjust 
executioner  of  the  just  will  of  God.  I  heartily  wish  that 
this  complaint,  which,  like  mine,  began  so  unaccountably, 
may  go  off  again  without  any  serious  consequences;  I 
'wish  it,  for  I  did  not  walk  the  next  day  on  the  finest  ter- 
race in  the  world.  Rest  yourself,  then,  my  dear  little 
nurse,  eat,  drink,  sleep,  but  do  not  write.  It  is  on  this  oc- 
casion that  Montofobert  will  be  of  sovereig^n  utility;  when 

^  Brisure:  a  term  in  Heraldry. 
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you  have  written  three  lines,  she  will  take  the  pen,  tell  me 
everything,  and  leave  my  dear  child  to  her  repose. 

If,  as  you  say,  you  cannot  be  easy  on  one  side  with- 
out being  tortured  on  the  other,  I  am  precisely  in  the  same 
condition;  you  w^ill  conceive  my  meaning,  without  my  ex- 
plaining it :  and  as  to  the  heart,  my  scales  are  very  different 
from  yours,  they  take  a  great  deal  of  reason  and  gratitude 
to  make  up  the  weight;  which  reminds  me  of  a  question 
that  is  sometimes  asked,  "Which  is  the  heavier,  a  pound  of 
feathers,  or  a  pound  of  lead?"  It  is  just  the  same,  only 
the  one  takes  up  more  room  than  the  other. 

Return  my  thanks  to  the  Archbishop  of  Aries,  for 
the  kind  and  obliging  letter  he  has  written  me:  he  is  so 
good  as  to  remember  me,  by  mentioning  you.  Ah,  why 
cannot  I  fly  to  Grignan,  to  return  him  my  thanks  in  per- 
son, to  embrace  you  by  the  way,  and  possess  you  a  little,  as 
they  say  in  this  country?  It  is  really  mortifying  to  be  so 
corporeal,  that  we  cannot  stir  a  step  without  dragging 
this  tenement  of  clay  about  with  us.  You  will  tell  me,  per- 
haps, that  the  imagination  travels  a  great  way;  that  we 
think,  and  this  is,  in  reality,  the  same  thing.  No,  no,  my 
dear;  there  is  a  wide  difference;  T  should  not  think  my- 
self happy,  unless  both  my  body  and  mind  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you.  Thank  heaven,  they  are  both  a 
little  more  at  ease,  since  my  return  to  fasting  and  solitude. 
I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  want  a  recruit  of  spirits  so 
much  as  in  this  Rennes  journey.  I  was  the  object  of  the 
attention,  civilities,  and  marks  of  friendship,  of  the  whole 
family  of  de  Chaulnes,  and  was  left  alone  to  defend  my- 
self against  a  thousand  others.  I  never  was  so  beset  in 
my  life,  the  whole  Province  of  Brittany  was  there;  and 
you  know  there  is  nothing  lost  with  the  Bretons;  they 
always  keep  up  their  number,  so  that  the  crowd  was  with- 
out example.  The  last  day  of  my  stay,  two  of  your  fath- 
er's ^  nieces  came :  one  was  as  like  Madame  de  St.-Geran, 
as  two  drops  of  water  are  like  each  other;  the  other  was  a 
pretty  brunette.     I  was  so  ^^repossessed  in  their  favour, 

^  Descartes, 
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that  I  thought  they  danced  better  than  anyone  else.  Their 
eyes  are  very  expressive.  There  was  another  lady  niece, 
who  understands  his  philosophy  almost  as  well  as  your- 
self. I  also  saw  two  nephews ;  but  the  most  pleasant  of  all 
was  a  Jesuit,  hampered  between  the  menaces  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  his  natural  regard  to  the  memory  of  his  uncle; 
so  that  the  poor  Father  had  always  his  mouth  full  of  hot 
peas,  as  M.  de  La  Rochefoucauld  ^  said  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion ;  and  did  not  dare  to  speak  a  single  word  distinctly. 
But  I  can  talk  of  nothing  but  Rennes!  And  cannot  you 
guess  the  reason?  as  the  song  says.  Adieu,  my  dear  child; 
I  am  far  from  hating  you. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  August  18,  1680. 

You  have  affected  me,  my  dear  child,  by  your  account 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Grignan  ^  My  heart  was  moved  at 
her  resolution  and  virtue.  But  can  you  doubt  of  my  es- 
teeming such  an  action  the  less,  because  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  work  of  God?  It  is  for  that  very  reason  I  admire 
it,  and  I  respect  Mademoiselle  de  Grignan  more  than 
anyone.  I  consider  her  as  a  chosen  vessel,  a  creature  se- 
lected and  distinguished,  a  soul  filled  with  the  love  of 
Christ:  this  separation  from  the  world  appears  to  me  so 
particular  a  mark  of  grace,  that  I  view  her  with  respect, 
and  envy  her  happy  situation. 

The  arrival  of  M.  de  Vendome  will  make  a  change  in 
your  affairs.  For  ten  years  have  you  been  Governors  ^ ! 
It  is  a  charming  post,  and  few  have  enjoyed  the  pleas- 

'  See  Letter  574,  of  October  25,  1679,  in  the  fourth  volume. 

^  Louise-Catherine  Adhemar  de  Monteil,  eldest  daughter  of  M.  de 
Grignan,  by  Angelique-Claire  d'Angennes,  his  first  wife. 

^  The  Comte  de  Grignan,  who  was  the  King's  Lieutenant-General 
in  Provence,  had  commanded  in  chief  there  ever  since  the  year  1670,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Due  de  Vendome,  who  was  Governor  of  that  Province. 
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ures  of  so  long  an  interregnum;  they  are  not  felt  while 
they  last;  privation  only  makes  us  sensible  of  what  we  lose. 
I  should  have  been  very  unhappy,  not  to  have  seen  you 
in  your  kingdom.  jNI.  and  JMadame  de  Chaulnes  have 
given  rise  to  all  my  ideas  respecting  the  charms  of  these 
sovereignties,  which,  however,  please  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  disposition  of  the  persons.  It  was  by  no  means 
unpleasant  to  have  the  royal  authority  joined  to  the  name 
of  Grignan  in  Provence.  I  question  whether  the  Pro- 
vencals will  be  very  fond  of  the  change.  It  is  one  com- 
fort to  me,  in  this  your  eclipse,  that  you  will  no  longer 
run  the  hazard  of  being  ruined  by  expensive  journeys  to 
Aix,  and  that  you  will  be  more  at  liberty.  You  have  per- 
formed your  part  in  a  distinguished  manner  for  ten  years 
together,  and  you  are  now  only  what  you  wished  to  be. 
You  cannot  be  at  a  loss  for  proper  reflections.  Do  you 
remember  how  apprehensive  we  were,  that  the  Bishop  of 
JMarseilles  wished  to  govern  the  young  Prince?  See  where 
he  is  now  \  The  Coadjutor  has  that  place,  to  my  no 
small  satisfaction;  for  I  am  persuaded  it  cannot  fail  of 
being  serviceable  to  your  family ". 

I  stole  an  hour's  conversation  with  M.  de  Chaulnes 
the  other  day,  in  the  midst  of  the  hurry  and  bustle  at 
Rennes.  He  spoke  with  great  encomiimis  of  the  agree- 
ableness  of  your  ProWnce,  and  the  continual  pleasure  and 
amusement  to  be  found  there,  on  account  of  the  vessels  and 
galleys,  and  the  personages  who  are  continually  coming 
and  going  to  and  from  Italy. 

You  wish  me  to  believe,  my  dearest  child,  that  j^ou 
have  no  longer  any  internal  fever:  God  grant  it  may  be 
tnie,  and  that  your  chest  may  be  altogether  as  free  as 
you  represent  it!  INI.  de  Grignan  has  soon  recovered  his 
health. 

^  The  Bishop  of  Marseilles,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  had 
been  lately  appointed  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  the  King  of  Poland 
for  the  second  time. 

^  This  relates  to  the  place  of  President  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
States  of  Provence,  which  Toussaint  de  Forbin,  Bishop  of  Marseilles, 
enjoyed  before  the  Coadjutor  of  Aries. 
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It  seems  then,  that  you  have  forgotten  the  verses  you 
made  for  our  good  Abbe's  birthday;  and,  I  assure  you, 
I  have  quite  forgotten  mine.  Yours  ended  with  a  stanza 
to  Mademoiselle  d'Alerac,  whom  you  made  to  say, 

Cher  Abbe,  je  n'ai  qu'une  fleur, 
Et  je  la  veux  garder  pour  faire  una  autre  fete  ^. 

This  is  like  many  other  of  your  pleasing  saUies  of  wit. 
]Montgobert  writes  me  word,  that  she  was  so  beset  w4th 
music  the  other  day,  that  she  knew  not  where  to  place  her- 
self. We  wish  we  could  see  you  in  one  of  these  perplexities. 
I  shall  prove  strictly  faithful  to  my  word,  my  dear  child, 
and  I  can  boast,  with  justice,  that  since  your  departure 
I  have  known  no  pleasure.  I  find  Montgobert  and  you 
are  upon  good  terms  again,  since  you  converse  and  asso- 
ciate together;  nothing  is  wanting  but  friendship.  What 
a  blind  passion  it  is,  that  makes  Montgobert  see  Magdelon 
in  you!  I  heartily  pity  her;  for  it  surely  can  neither  be 
from  malice  nor  pleasure,  that  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
devoured  by  a  merciless  Fury,  who  spoils,  corrupts,  and 
changes  everything.  Magdelon  serves  you  well.  I  am 
glad  of  it,  and  that  she  has  recovered  her  health,  which  I 
saw  in  such  a  deplorable  state. 

It  is  now  a  week  since  I  left  Rennes,  and  began  re- 
storing my  mind  to  its  usual  calm.  I  would  not  let  the 
Princesse  come  here;  I  excused  myself  on  account  of  our 
Thursday's  devotions,  as  she  has  frequently  done  on  hers, 
in  which  she  makes  more  pretended  fastings  and  seclusions, 
than  we  do  real  ones.  You  see,  therefore,  that  I  have 
been  quite  alone.  I  have  employed  my  time  in  thinking 
on  the  state  in  which  our  good  Abbe  was  this  time  twelve 
months,  on  your  tender  care  and  anxiety,  on  the  assistance 
your  advice  was  to  me,  and  that  of  the  English  physician, 
and  on  the  poor  Cardinal  (de  Retz),  who  died  of  much 
the  same  disorder  as  the  Abbe  was  afflicted  with.  O  God! 
how  far  the  imagination  wanders  in  a  short  time !  and  how 

^  I  have  but  one  flower,  dear  Abbe,  and  that  I  shall  reserve  for 
another  birthday.     [Translation.] 
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many  things  we  think  of,  when  we  are  always  thinking! 
This  kind  of  life  I  do  not  dislike,  while  I  cannot  have  you 
with  me.    But  enough  of  this  subject. 

Yesterday  I  went  to  visit  the  Princesse;  she  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  your  compliment.  She  had  taken 
it  into  her  head,  that  she  was  passionately  fond  of  you, 
and  now  she  is  so  in  reality;  at  least,  it  is  certain  that  she 
has  a  very  high  esteem  for  your  person  and  understand- 
ing. I  believe  that  the  Comtesse  d'Oldembourg,  living  in 
the  very  heart  of  Germany,  will  be  indebted  to  you,  who 
live  in  Provence,  for  her  reconciliation  with  her  mother. 
The  word  JNIother  reminds  me  that  I  have  been  expecting 
my  son;  for  Corbinelli  wrote  me  word,  that  his  law-suit 
kept  him  in  Paris,  and  that  my  son  would  acquaint  me 
with  the  particulars ;  I  therefore  expected  to  see  him  every 
instant.  But  what  do  you  think  he  has  done?  Why  he 
has  floMH,  God  knows  how,  across  the  kingdom  to  Rennes, 
where  he  writes  me  word  he  will  stay  till  M.  de  Chaulnes 
leaves  that  part  of  the  country.  I  fancy  he  has  taken  this 
curious  jaunt  for  the  sake  of  Mademoiselle  de  Tonquedec; 
if  so,  he  will  find  himself  sadly  puzzled ;  for  Mademoiselle 
de  La  Coste  is  not  a  person  to  part  with  her  rights  quietly ; 
so  that  the  gentleman  is  at  present  between  two  bundles 
of  hay,  and  the  worst  two,  I  believe,  he  could  have  selected. 
What  can  I  do?  In  these  cases  I  am  always  resigned  to 
the  will  of  Fate. 

I  cannot  but  admire  the  Coadjutor  for  the  justness  of 
his  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  letter  of  the  clergy  \  You 
lose,  on  this  occasion,  all  the  merit  of  your  prudence;  you 
may  be  as  silent  as  you  please,  it  will  not  be  remarked.  If 
you  have  been  guilty  of  any  acts  of  imprudence,  they  have 
been  so  little  prejudicial  to  your  brothers-in-law,  that  I 
would  not  advise  you  to  make  any  alteration  in  your  con- 
duct. 

I  am  a  little  vexed  that  you  do  not  like  madrigals; 
are  they  not  the  husbands  of  epigrams?    They  are  really 

^  See  Letter  652,  of  31st  July,  1680;  also  Letter  653,  of  4th  Au- 
gust, 1680,  both  of  which  are  in  this  volume. 
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very  pretty  things,  when  they  are  good  of  their  kind;  let 
me  desire  you,  therefore,  to  reflect  again  before  you  dis- 
card them  entirely.  The  good  Abbe  longs  to  be  at  Grignan 
once  more,  to  have  the  honour  of  a  conference  with  the 
Archbishop:  I  would  gladly  be  there  also.  It  is  on  this 
cruel  separation,  that  I  find  my  submission  fail  me.  I  re- 
gret those  moments  of  mj^  life  that  I  spend  out  of  your 
company;  and  I  hurry  over  what  remains,  as  if  I  had  much 
time  to  squander.  Adieu,  my  beloved  child ;  I  love  you  too 
well  to  attempt  to  tell  you  how  much. 


LETTER    658 


From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  August  21,  1680. 

I  begin  my  letter  with  the  compliments  that  are  due  to 
the  whole  de  Grignan  family  on  the  death  of  the  old  Bishop 
of  Evreux ;  an  event  w^hich,  without  being  wished  for,  has 
nevertheless  happened  very  opportunely.  The  Chevalier 
gains  a  thousand  crowns  by  it,  and  our  young  prelate  is 
now  in  full  possession  of  one  of  the  prettiest  benefices  in 
France.  The  imion  that  reigns  in  your  family  does  not 
leave  room  to  doubt  that  Conde  ^  will  be  one  of  your  coun- 
try-seats. M.  de  T^a  Garde  is  well  acquainted  with  its  ad- 
vantageous situation;  the  lands  belonging  to  it  are  exten- 
sive, beautiful,  and  rich;  and  provisions  are  so  cheap,  that 
you  may  live  in  that  part  of  the  country  for  almost  nothing. 
In  short,  this  preferment  brings  with  it  all  that  could  be 
wished. 

I  readily  conceive  that  you  are  fearful  of  looking  into 
the  expense  you  have  incurred:  it  is  a  machine  that  must 
not  be  touched,  lest  it  fall  and  crush  you  with  its  weight. 
There  is  something  of  enchantment  in  the  magnificence 
of  your  Castle,  and  the  elegance  of  your  table.  The  dilapi- 
dation must  be  ruinous,  and  I  cannot  conceive  what  you 
^  A  summer  palace  belonging  to  the  Bishops  of  Evreux. 
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mean,  by  saying  it  is  not  considerable.  It  is  a  kind  of 
black  art,  like  that  among  courtiers,  who,  though  they  have 
not  a  pennj^  in  their  pockets,  undertake  the  most  expensive 
journeys  both  by  land  and  water,  follow  every  fashion, 
are  at  every  ball,  masquerade,  and  ring,  in  every  lottery, 
and  still  go  the  same  round,  though  overwhelmed  with 
debts.  I  forgot  to  mention  gaming,  which  is  another  curi- 
ous thing.  Their  estates  dwindle  away;  but  no  matter, 
they  still  go  on.  Just  so  it  is  with  you.  Is  M.  de  Ven- 
dome  expected  ^  ?  You  go  to  meet  him ;  you  regard  no  ex- 
pense :  is  a  magnificent  present  to  be  made,  or,  if  offered, 
to  be  refused;  is  a  visit  to  be  paid  to  the  Prime  INIinister, 
or  a  journey  made  to  the  sea-coasts;  is  the  ancient  sover- 
eignty of  the  Adhemars  to  be  revived  at  Grignan,  an  ex- 
quisite band  of  music  to  be  procured,  or  a  noble  picture  to 
be  purchased?  you  undertake  and  complete  all.  IMy  dear 
child,  I  put  these  things  in  the  number  of  my  incomprehen- 
sibles ;  but,  as  I  interest  myself  greatly  in  whatever  relates 
to  you,  all  this  gives  me  more  real  uneasiness  than  even  my 
own  affairs.  This  is  the  truth:  but  let  us  not  dwell  upon 
these  disagreeable  topics  in  our  letters;  they  find  but  too 
much  place  amidst  the  silence  of  the  woods,  and  at  the 
hours  of  night,  when  sleep  flies  from  the  eye-lids.  Your 
letters  have  no  object  but  to  amuse  me:  I  will  follow  your 
example.  You  turn  to  your  vomit  at  the  end  of  your  last ; 
certainly  there  never  was  so  filthy  a  subject  treated  so 
amusingly!  Nasty  creature!  How  could  she  take  it  into 
her  head  to  bring  her  heart  upon  her  lips  to  you,  and  take 
a  journey  of  fifty  miles  on  purpose  to  empty  her  stomach 
under  your  nose?  Indeed,  my  child,  I  think  you  have  tlie 
luck  of  drawing  visits  upon  you  this  year,  but  there  was 
no  providing  against  this;  it  put  me  in  mind  of  the  visit 
I  had  from  INIadame  de  La  Ilameliniere,  whom  I  hardly 
knew,  even  by  sight.  You  will  have  one  from  young  Cou- 
langes,  in  whom  you  will  find  visible  uneasiness,  under  the 
air  of  gaiety  he  assumes:  however,  he  has  a  constitution 

^  The  Due  de  Vendomc  was  expected  at  that  time  in  Provence,  to 
take  upon  him  tlie  command  in  chief. 
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that  will  stand  anything.  I  am  very^  sorry  yours  is  not  yet 
perfectly  restored;  you  cannot  say  you  are  cured,  when 
you  have  still  the  disposition  which  gave  you  the  disorder 
in  your  chest,  and  which  may  produce  the  same  effects 
again.  It  is  now  at  work  in  your  legs,  which  are  painful, 
and  swell  at  night.  I  admire  your  patience  in  bearing 
these  complaints  without  seeking  a  remedy.  I  cannot  help 
confessing  mj^  weakness,  and  that  the  least  ailment  un- 
hinges me.  Had  I  been  in  your  place,  I  should  have  punc- 
tually followed  the  orders  of  Rouviere :  I  should  have  tried 
a  thousand  remedies,  to  find  one  good  one;  and  my  impa- 
tience and  want  of  resignation  would  keep  me  perpetually 
upon  the  watch,  in  hope  of  a  cure. 

The  Princesse  de  Tarente  is  charmed  with  your  re- 
membrance of  her.  She  was  highly  delighted  with  your 
account  of  the  excellent  use  you  made  of  your  Hungary 
water  for  M.  de  Grignan's  pricking  pains,  and  with  your 
calling  that  the  gout,  which  the  physicians  had  dignified 
with  so  fine  a  name.  Indeed,  my  child,  there  are  passages 
in  your  letters  which  are  almost  divine. 

The  Princesse  related  a  story  to  me,  of  a  German 
Prince  in  Denmark,  who  ran  a  pin  into  his  side;  but  it 
w^as  in  a  strange  manner  he  met  with  this  pin :  for  a  while 
the  circumstance  was  forgotten;  but  in  about  two  months 
the  place  began  to  swell  and  mortify,  upon  which  the  sur- 
geons were  sent  for,  who  found  it  necessary  to  make  in- 
cisions. I  expected  that  she  was  going  to  tell  us  that  he 
died;  but,  in  short,  if  M.  de  Grignan  had  been  wounded 
in  the  same  manner,  think  what  Pauline  would  have  said 
of  your  jealousy. 

My  son  is  still  at  Rennes,  doing  wonders  at  the  feet 
of  Sylvie ;  which  is  the  christian  name  of  the  Tonquedecian 
fair.  I  never  knew  a  lad  so  unfortunate  in  a  fricassee :  the 
last,  as  you  have  seen,  was  not  in  snow.  I  have  been  posi- 
tively assured,  by  Madame  de  Lavardin,  Madame  de  La 
Fayette,  and  Madame  de  Coulanges,  that  some  means 
must  be  found  this  next  winter  of  getting  him  relieved 
from  his  post,  which  would  be  an  insupportable  burden, 
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if  M.  de  La  Trousse,  with  his  coolness,  should  make  known 
his  designs  on  behalf  of  ^I.  de  Bouligneux  \  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  have  reflected,  as  maliciously  as  yourself,  on  the 
secret  pleasure  he  would  take  in  thus  stabbing  his  poor  sub- 
altern "  to  the  heart.  We  have  the  misfortune  to  displease 
him,  without  ever  having  had  any  share  in  his  friendship; 
but  yours,  my  dear,  will  comfort  me  under  every  uneasi- 
ness, and  therefore,  I  hope,  you  will  keep  it  for  me  as  care- 
fully, as  ]M.  de  Grignan  keeps  his  young  partridges. 

Madame  de  Vins  has  written  me  a  long  letter,  full  of 
sincere  expressions  of  friendship,  and  chats  to  me  in  it  as 
if  we  were  together  at  Livry,  or  in  your  apartment  at 
Paris.  She  tells  me  she  has  heard  M.  de  Grignan  blamed 
in  regard  to  poor  Maillanes'  affairs,  as  if  he  had  abandoned 
him;  however,  she  is  by  no  means  for  condemning  him 
unheard,  any  more  than  I  am,  who  know  that  whatever 
faults  he  may  be  guilty  of,  they  will  be  all  against  himself 
and  his  family,  and  not  against  his  friends. 

The  pious  Bishop  of  Pamiers  ^  is  dead,  so  there  is  an 
end  of  the  affair  of  the  regale,  and  another  title  very  dan- 
gerous to  take  up;  but  as  we  are  accustomed  to  a  new 
Bishop  of  Alet  *,  we  shall  be  the  better  able  to  bear  with  a 
new  Bishop  of  Pamiers,  and  a  new  Bishop  of  Angers  ^  and 
then  we  shall  have  nothing  further  to  fear  from  vacancies. 
These  five  prelates,  who  were  on  the  brink  of  suffering 
persecution  here,  are  now  in  the  presence  of  that  upright 
judge,  who  will  treat  them  with  more  lenity  than  was 
shown  them  in  this  world. 

I  want  to  talk  a  little  with  the  Mesdemoiselles  de 
Grignan.  Upon  my  word,  young  ladies,  it  was  very  civil 
of  you  to  blaze  out  in  your  pink  and  green,  the  moment 
you  heard  of  the  death  of  our  poor  cousin  ^     I  behaved 

^  See  Letter  652,  of  31st  July,  1680,  in  this  volume. 
'  M.  de  Sevigne  was  sub-Lieutenant  in  the  Dauphin's  gendarmes, 
of  which  M.  de  La  Trousse  was   Captain-Lieutenant. 

^  Fran9ois-Etienne  de  Caulet,  died  the  7th  of  August,  1680. 

*  Nicolas  Pavilion  died  the  8th  of  December,  1677. 

°  Henri  Arnauld,  who  died,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  June  8,  1690. 

®  Madame  de  Rarai. 
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much  better,  for  I  wore  a  slight  mourning  at  Rennes, 
which  was  very  convenient  for  me  in  the  first  place,  as  I 
had  no  new  coloured  dress  with  me,  and  in  the  next,  as  it 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  showing  to  the  whole  Province 
how  kind-hearted  was  my  disposition.  But  adieu,  my  dears ; 
I  long  to  embrace  you.  If  you  have  any  friendship  for 
me,  let  me  assure  you  it  is  not  thrown  away.  As  to  my 
dear  Comte,  I  embrace  him,  and  condole  with  him  on  those 
frightful  pricking  pains.  This  frail  machine  of  ours  is 
liable  to  numberless  inconveniences. 


LETTER    659 


From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  August  25,  1680. 

Do  not  imagine  that  writing  hurts  me,  nor  avenge 
yourself  by  writing  in  return;  let  the  good  Pythia  con- 
tinue, and  do  you  take  your  rest.  For  my  part,  I  let  noth- 
ing weary  me.  I  begin  by  Provence:  I  chat  awhile  with 
my  dear  child ;  it  is  both  a  comfort  and  a  pleasure  to  me ; 
the  rest  falls  out  as  it  may.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  wrote 
to  my  son,  and  it  will  be  still  longer  before  I  write  again, 
for  I  expect  him  here  this  evening.  He  has  been  all  the 
time  at  Rennes ;  we  shall  talk  all  his  affairs  over,  and  I  will 
acquaint  you  how  they  stand,  for  you  seem  to  speak  of 
them  as  if  you  were  interested  in  them.  M.  de  La  Trousse 
might  have  relieved  us  from  all  these  difficulties  by  a  little 
good-nature;  by  speaking  to  us,  and  holding  his  tongue 
to  other  people.  It  was  not  Corbinelli's  fault  that  he  did 
not  do  for  my  son  what  he  is  about  to  do  for  de  Boulig- 
neux;  but  poor  Corbinelli  found  nothing  but  thorns  and 
difficulties  in  the  way ;  he  has  not  the  gift  of  inspiring  sen- 
timents any  more  than  of  destroying  them;  he  has  never 
attempted  to  check  the  course  of  the  spirits  ^  that  flow 

^  Spirits  and  traces  are  Cartesian  modes  of  expression. 
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towards  you.  Non  mi  toccare  ^ :  he  is  too  well  acquainted 
with  me  not  to  know  that  this  would  be  labour  in  vain: 
besides,  he  does  not  disapprove  of  the  traces  you  have  made 
in  my  brain. 

I  shall  make  no  reply  to  the  heretical  opinions  you 
accuse  me  of,  except  that  I  have  a  picture  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  over  my  altar,  a  crucifix,  and  the  motto  I  mentioned 
to  you  * ;  I  want  no  more.  And  as  to  my  belief,  it  is  simply 
this,  that  order  is  no  other  than  the  will  of  God;  that  when 
things  happen  as  they  should  do,  it  is  his  will;  that  when 
they  happen  out  of  the  common  course,  it  is  still  by  his 
will;  when  his  works  are  beautiful  and  perfect,  or  when 
they  are  monstrous  and  horrible,  it  is  still  his  will;  and 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  equally  agreeable  to  the 
order  of  his  providence.  M.  de  La  Garde  will  tell  you 
the  rest. 

Madame  de  Vins  has  written  to  me,  as  well  as  to  you, 
that  she  has  gained  her  law-suit;  and  the  Abbe  de  Pont- 
carre  tells  me  positively,  that  Madame  de  Lesdiguieres 
has  likewise  gained  hers.  This  happens  very  fortunately 
for  them.  The  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Chaulnes  will  be 
fortunate  also,  if  they  lose  a  mother,  who  never  cared  for 
them  while  living,  and  who,  by  her  death,  will  leave  them 
an  estate  of  twenty  thousand  crowns  a  year.  They  are 
going  to  Paris. 

I  am  certain  you  will  have  a  visit  from  your  prelates, 
and  that  you  will  form  one  of  those  pleasures  which  they 
will  wish  to  blend  with  their  fame.  You  will  not  be  sen- 
sible of  anything  till  your  family  are  all  together.  No 
one  knows  better  than  myself  the  unions  of  absence.  The 
custom  of  writing  and  thinking  is  a  great  thing;  but  I 
must  confess,  that  the  longing  desire  I  have  of  seeing  and 
embracing  you,  is  not  to  be  withstood.  It  is  now  very  near 
twelve  months  since  we  parted;  and  it  seems  only  as  yes- 
terday %  that  a  great  loss  happened  to  the  little  Marquis. 

^  Touch  me  not,       [Translation.] 

2  See  Letter  653  of  the  4th  of  August,  1680,  in  this  volume. 
*  The  day  on  which  Cardinal  de  Retz  died. 
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Solitude  is  a  perpetual  remembrancer  and  chronicler  of 
events,  and  this  was  a  remarkable  circumstance  to  us  both. 
Adieu,  my  beloved  child;  write  to  me,  but  write  at  your 
ease,  and  by  no  means  neglect  a  life  that  is  so  precious  to 
me. 


LETTER    660 


From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  August  28,  1680. 

Yes,  certainly,  my  very  dear  one,  I  am  very  glad  you 
went  to  lie  down ;  for,  fond  as  I  am  of  your  letters,  I  am 
still  fonder  of  your  ease  and  health.  My  son  arrived  just 
after  my  letters  were  sent  away.  He  brought  with  him 
the  Bishop  of  Rennes,  a  Marquis,  a  friend  of  JNI.  de  Lav- 
ardin's,  and  the  Abbe  Charrier,  son  of  our  good  friend  at 
Lyons.  The  Bishop  stayed  only  one  day  here;  he  and  the 
Marquis  are  gone  to  Maine,  at  the  desire  of  M.  and 
Madame  de  Lavardin;  the  Abbe  remains  here  with  your 
brother.  My  child,  there  are  some  women  in  the  world 
who  deserve  to  be  stoned  to  death:  mark  what  I  say,  they 
deserve  to  be  stoned  to  death:  treachery,  deceit,  insolence, 
and  impudence,  are  their  common  qualifications,  and  the 
most  abandoned  conduct  is  the  least  of  their  faults:  they 
are  destitute  of  sentiment,  I  will  not  say  of  love,  for  they 
know  not  what  it  is ;  they  have  neither  friendship,  common 
charity,  nor  humanity:  in  short,  they  are  monsters,  but 
monsters  who  have  the  use  of  speech  and  understanding, 
and  a  front  of  brass,  that  bids  defiance  to  all  reproaches. 
They  take  a  pride  in  triumphing  over  and  abusing  the 
weakness  of  man,  and  domineer  over  all  states  and  condi- 
tions. Reckon  up  how  many  there  are  in  Brittany,  the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  commons,  and  you  will  then 
have  my  meaning.  Collect  the  scattered  fragments  of  this 
curious  drawing  into  a  body,  and  you  will  have  the  picture 
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of  a  certain  lad}^  whom  I  shall  not  name;  arid  Woiild' ^o 
God  she  was  alone  in  the  world.  'But,  in  short,' ;^h^y<*'*,ie 
people  so  ill,  that  it  will  be  next',  to  a  iiiirafclte^'^'r  we  are 
not  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  jEhe  last Wfremities.  They 
find  comfort  in  communicating 'tc^ 'me  misfortunes  of  this 
kind ;  and  in  truth^  it  appears  to  me,  that  I  enter  into  their 
feelings,  and  comprehend  them  better  than  anyone  \ 

My  son  has  given  me  an  account  of  a  conversation  he 
had  with  M.  de  La  Trousse,  whom,  upon  the  word  of 
Erancas,  he  expected  to  find  all  sugar  and  honey;  but  the 
horizon  was  soon  overspread  with  clouds,  and  the  instant 
my  son  began  to  speak,  the  sky  became  dark  and  threaten- 
ing, and  at  every  other  sentence,  the  question  was  asked, 
why  he  had  accepted  the  post?  This  put  me  in  mind  of 
Hermione,  when  she  asks  Orestes,  after  he  had  killed  Pyr- 
rhus  by  her  command,  "Who  bade  thee  do  it?"  which  drives 
Orestes  mad.  I  fancy  this  would  have  been  the  case  witli 
your  poor  brother,  had  not  his  better  angel  watched  over 
him.  We  shall  see  where  all  this  will  end ;  it  is  certain  that 
we  have  time  enough  before  us,  provided  the  designs  of 
La  Trousse  in  Bouligneux's  favour  do  not  get  wind.  What 
we  have  to  do,  is  to  find  some  method  of  resigning  this 
post  into  the  hands  of  M.  de  Louvois,  by  way  of  exchange 
for  another,  which  we  may  be  able  to  dispose  of  after- 
wards. This  is  all  I  can  inform  you  of  our  affairs;  I 
heartily  wish  yours  may  turn  out  so  that  I  may  soon  have 
the  pleasure  of  embracing  you,  which  is  the  constant  ob- 
ject of  my  wishes. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Queen  is  very  well  at  Court, 
and  that  the  complaisance  and  attention  she  has  shown 
in  the  late  journey,  visiting  all  the  fortifications,  and 
travelling  everywhere  without  complaining  of  cold  or  heat, 
or  any  inconvenience,  have  gained  her  a  thousand  marks 
of  regard  ^  I  know  not  whether  the  rest  have  behaved  so 

^  It  is  evident  that  tins  effusion  of  maternal  indignation  refers  to 
the  cousin,  the  Duchesse,  who  had  treated  M.  de  Sevigne  worse  than 
the  grisettes.  The  name  of  this  lady  might  be  found  out  without  much 
difficulty,  but  the  finding  it  out  would  be  neither  useful  nor  agreeable. 

-  This   reconciliation   between    I.ouis    XIV.    and    the   Queen,   was 
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well.  The  Dauphiness  said,  the  other  day,  admiring  Paul- 
ine de  Polyeucte:  "Why  this  is  one  of  the  finest  female 
characters  in  the  world,  though  she  has  not  a  grain  of  love 
for  her  husband."  How  is  yours,  whom  we  both  love  so 
well?  How  are  his  prickings?  Cannot  he  embrace  me 
yet,  but  with  his  left  hand?  I  make  use  of  both  my  arms 
on  the  occasion,  but  very  tenderly,  for  fear  of  hurting  him. 
Adieu,  my  ever  lovely  and  beloved  child ;  your  letters  have 
afforded  us  great  amusement.  We  restore  your  name  to 
its  native  air;  believe  me,  my  child,  it  is  celebrated  wher- 
ever I  am,  and  that  it  flies  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth, 
since  it  reaches  this  place. 


Monsieur  de  Sevigne  also  writes  to  his  Sister 
in  his  Mother's  Letter. 

On  my  arrival  here,  my  dear  sister,  I  found  a  letter 
from  you  to  me,  and  at  the  same  time  saw  one  that  j^ou 
had  written  to  my  mother,  which  I  thought  would  have 
made  me  die  with  laughing,  notwithstanding  the  terrors 
I  have  been  in  for  these  two  or  three  days,  but  which  now 
begin  to  be  somewhat  dispelled;  and,  I  hope,  though  my 
disorder  has  not  a  fine  Greek  name,  that  it  may  be  men- 
tioned in  French,  without  putting  anyone  to  the  blush.  M. 
de  Grignan's  prickings,  and  the  manner  in  which  your 
tender  officiousness  made  him  roar  out  for  two  nights  to- 
gether, as  likewise  the  pompous  title  of  arthritis,  which  the 
physicians  bestowed  on  an  ailment  that  has  been  baptized 
the  gout,  are,  in  our  opinion,  a  picture  worthy  of  being 
framed :  but  what  think  you  of  that  which  my  mother  has 
sent  you  of  certain  of  your  sex,  who  deserve  to  be  stifled 
between  two  feather-beds?    I  assure  you  it  is  drawn  from 

partly  the  work  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  The  beautiful  Fontanges 
was  dying.  The  King  was  free.  It  was  necessary  to  prevent  him  from 
becoming  the  slave  of  Madame  de  Montespan.  His  zealous  female 
friend,  his  confessor,  and  especially  his  age,  restored  him  to  the  edify- 
ing road  of  conjugal  duty. 
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nature :  we  hope  in  due  time  it  will  have  its  proper  frame. 

ISl.  d'Evreux's  good  star  has  removed  the  old  Bishop, 
his  predecessor,  out  of  his  way;  that  of  the  Chevalier  seems 
to  beam  more  favourably  every  day.  I  shoidd  begin  to 
tremble,  if  either  of  these  two  had  been  your  husband ;  but 
M.  de  Grignan's  star  prevents  this ;  I  fancy  it  will  be  able 
to  keep  its  ground  a  considerable  time;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  common  saying,  that  the  gout  is  a  sign  of  wealth, 
as  his  disorder  is  only  an  arthritis  coviplaint,  I  shall  make 
myself  perfectly  easy. 

I  heartily  thank  you  for  the  tender  interest  you  ap- 
pear to  take  in  my  affairs ;  they  are  certainly  in  a  danger- 
ous way,  but  I  trust  to  Providence.  Adieu,  my  lovely  little 
sister;  I  embrace  j^ou,  and  M.  de  Grignan  also.  I  am  in 
tolerable  health,  at  least. 


LETTER    661 


From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  September  1,  1680. 

You  are  careful  of  your  health,  my  beauty,  and  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied.  I  must  make  my  acknowledgment 
to  JNIontgobert,  for  the  punctuality  with  which  she  informs 
me  of  all  that  concerns  you;  she  cannot  give  me  a  more 
convincing  proof  of  her  friendship;  and  indeed  she  seems 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  extent  of  my  affection  for 
you.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  her  correspondence;  it  is  in 
some  degree  become  necessary  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  no  small  recommendation  of  her  to  your  favour, 
were  you  to  see  with  how  much  ease  she  writes,  and  still 
more,  were  you  to  know  the  real  uneasiness  she  suffered 
on  account  of  your  illness  last  year.  Providence  will  turn 
all  this  to  good  in  your  mind. 

I  think  you  are  not  a  little  obliged  to  Madame  de 
Vaudemont,  for  her  kind  and  appropriate  remembrance; 
but  we  stand  in  need  of  as  great  a  stock  of  faith  as  she  is 
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possessed  of,  to  endeavour,  like  her,  to  make  you  receive 
the  benediction :  to  me  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  sympa- 
thetic powder.  She  has  healed  her  own  mind,  and  you  are 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  cure:  had  she  committed  sac- 
rilege, you  would  have  felt  the  ill  effects  of  it.  I  wish 
for  the  good  of  her  soul,  and  that  of  your  body,  that  your 
health  may  justify  the  piu-ity  of  her  conscience.  In  truth, 
I  know  of  no  medicine  so  puzzling  as  this :  I  remember  no 
instance  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  making  part  of  the 
materia  medica.  I  should  be  glad  to  make  use  of  this 
recipe;  but  I  assure  you,  it  would  not  be  to  cure  my  hands, 
for  I  think  that  is  done  already;  or  if  it  be  not,  I  am  so 
little  incommoded  by  them,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  men- 
tioning. What  a  curious  comparison,  my  dear  child,  of 
your  evils  with  mine!  I  have  already  mentioned  to  you 
those  of  my  son ;  they  may  have  strange  consequences ;  and 
yet  he  imagines  everything  at  an  end;  he  eats  and  sleeps 
well,  and  persuades  himself,  in  my  opinion  too  hastily,  that 
it  is  all  nothing. 

M.  du  Plessis  and  M.  de  Launaie's  daughter  fre- 
quently make  a  party  at  ombre  with  him.  We  are  sur- 
rounded with  workmen ;  this  amuses  us,  and  as  long  as  the 
present  return  of  summer  lasts,  we  shall  do  tolerably  well. 
When  we  wish  to  amuse  ourselves  with  reading,  M.  du 
Plessis  makes  one  as  agreeably  as  at  cards;  he  certainly 
does  not  want  for  understanding,  and  seems  to  enjoy  what 
is  well  written. 

We  have  found  a  friend  v/ho  can  value  the  lands  Ma- 
dame d'Acigne  has  offered  us,  and  will  extricate  us  from 
all  our  difficulties,  in  conjunction  with  another  person  to 
be  nominated  by  her.  If  we  succeed,  we  shall  not  have 
lost  all  our  trouble  in  this  journey.  This  friend  is  the  son 
of  M.  Charrier,  of  Lyons,  whom  we  all  know.  He  has 
an  Abbey  in  Lower  Brittany;  and  thus  things  have  fallen 
out  by  this  visit,  that  we  least  expected. 

Is  it  possible  that  M.  de  Vendome  should  fail  again 
this  year  in  going  to  Provence?  In  truth,  the  advantage 
you  will  reap  by  his  absence  will  be  more  than  counter- 
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balanced  by  the  expense  you  must  necessarily  be  at  after 
you  have  crossed  the  Durance;  so  that  I  think  it  would  be 
better  that  the  affair  were  settled  at  once.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, that  Providence  will  turn  all  this  to  your  good,  in  a 
way  we  cannot  foresee  at  present. 

You  have  answered  M.  de  Coulanges  excellently.  It 
is  very  good  of  him,  to  pretend  to  dive  into  the  future  fate 
of  others,  when  he  could  never  see  a  step  into  his  own! 
Brancas  is  going  to  Lyons,  on  a  visit  to  Madame  de  Coul- 
anges. He  has  taken  it  into  his  head,  that  he  has  im- 
portant business  at  Avignon;  he  will  see  you  on  his  way. 
Brancas  is  the  very  image  of  the  idea  I  have  formed  of 
perfect  love,  and  the  more  so,  as  he  is  a  stranger  to  all 
scruples:  for,  in  short,  he  has  made  heaven  his  confidant. 
Saturdays  are  wholly  set  apart  by  him  for  communion  on 
the  subject;  and  every  Sunday  he  receives  the  benediction, 
in  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  for  the  sake  of  Madame  de 
Coulanges.  You  will  see  him  at  Grignan,  wholly  taken 
up  with  musing  upon  her.  The  difficulty  is,  how  to  give 
a  proper  turn  to  such  immoderate  attachments.  You  will 
tell  me,  perhaps,  that  the  body  has  no  share  in  these  tilings : 
ah!  I  too  willingly  own  it;  but  nothing  is  in  question  but 
the  heart,  and  his  is  wholly  occupied  with  its  object.  You 
will  tell  me  again,  that  I  am  now  arraigning  many  others : 
I  own  it;  but  then  they  are  at  least  convinced  of  their 
wanderings,  whereas  he  is  wrapped  up  in  confidence.  But 
let  me  beg  you,  my  child,  not  to  rally  him  too  much  upon 
this  subject;  it  is  of  the  number  of  those  harsh  tmths,  that 
we  do  not  love  to  have  found  out  even  by  ourselves.  I 
think  we  may  some  day  be  tempted  to  say  to  him,  as  the 
Comte  de  Gramont  said  to  Langlee,  "You  think  you  are 
speaking  to  the  King;"  so  we  may  say  to  Brancas,  when 
he  would  blind  us,  "You  think  you  are  speaking  to  God." 
Certainly,  my  child,  my  brain  must  be  turned;  what  a 
medley  is  here! 

I  beg  my  compliments  to  the  heirs  of  the  good  old 
Bishop  of  Evreux.  I  am  told  that  the  new  one  aspires  to 
the  see  of  Marseilles.    Is  it  possible  that  he  should  not  be 
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contented  with  what  he  has,  and  that  having  it  in  his  power 
to  make  pleasure  and  reputation  go  hand  in  hand,  that  is, 
to  be  at  once  a  resident,  and  to  taste  all  the  charms  of  a 
Court,  he  should  prefer  being  the  right  reverend  courier 
from  Marseilles  to  Paris,  like  his  predecessor?  If  the  lat- 
ter Bishopric  is  more  profitable,  he  will  find  his  journeys 
more  expensive;  but,  however,  everyone  has  his  peculiar 
way  of  thinking.  All  I  know  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
clergy  have  made  a  great  figure  this  year,  and  have  treated 
the  Pope  as  oM.  de  Rome  very  cavalierly.  This  sort  of 
war,  however,  is  better  than  any  other;  and  the  right  rev- 
erends, who  gave  one  another  his  own  so  truly,  as  you  say, 
are  to  the  full  as  good  as  the  blue-ribbon  tribe  who  were 
going  to  fisticuffs. 

You  know,  I  presume,  the  names  of  those  who  fell 
ill  after  their  journey.  INIademoiselle  is  very  much  sur- 
prised to  find  herself  seized  with  a  tertian  fever.  La  Tro- 
che still  continues  to  furnish  me  with  many  little  anecdotes ; 
her  son  attends  on  the  Dauphin.  Had  we  been  at  our 
Abbey  (at  Livry),  we  might  have  heard  the  rejoicings 
and  music  from  Chelles,  at  the  induction  of  the  Abbess. 
It  is  said  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  poison  the  beautiful 
beauty  \  and  that  nothing  less  is  talked  of  than  a  guard 
for  her  person.  She  is  still  in  a  languishing  way,  but  so 
in  love  with  grandeur  and  state,  that  she  appears  the  very 
reverse  of  that  modest  violet  ^  who  hides  her  humble  head 
^  Madame  de  Fontanges. 

^  This  violet  is  Madame  de  La  Valliere,  in  allusion  to  the  charming 
verses  of  Desmaretz,  which  will  be  read  again  with  pleasure: 
Modeste  en  ma  couleur,  modeste  en  mon  sejour, 
Franche  d'ambition,  je  me  cache  sous  I'herbe; 
Mais  si  sur  votre  front  je  puis  me  voir  un  jour, 
La  plus  humble  des  fleurs  sera  la  plus  superbe. 

My  colour  modest,  lowly  my  retreat, 
Free  from  ambition,  'neath  the  grass  I  hide; 
But  should  you  ever  plant  me  in  your  breast, 
The  humblest  flow'r  will  swell  the  most  with  pride. 

[Translation.] 

A  collection  of  these  madrigals,  etc.,  composed  by  the  greatest 
wits  of  the  age,  was  made  at  the  Rambouillet  Mansion,  and  called  the 
Garland  of  Julie.    This  Julie  was  afterwards  Madame  de  Montausier, 
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beneath  the  grass,  as  if  ashamed  of  being  a  mistress,  a 
mother,  and  a  duchesse.  Never  surely  was  any  one  cast 
in  her  mould. 

Adieu,  my  beloved ;  I  cannot  conceive  how  I  find  ma- 
terials to  fill  my  letters,  but  I  scribble  anything  to  divert 
my  thoughts  from  dwelling  upon  the  state  of  your  health ; 
thoughts  which  are  for  ever  returning  upon  me,  and  with 
the  repetition  of  which  I  should  tire  your  patience:  but  I 
trust  that  God  will  restore  you  your  precious  health,  and 
if  I  were  as  good  a  Christian  as  Madame  de  Vaudemont, 
I  should  offer  up  my  prayers  on  that  head  incessantly. 

Monsieur  de  Sevigne  also  writes  to  his  Sister 
in  his  Mother's  Letter. 

It  shall  never  be  said  that  I  sat  by  and  saw  a  letter 
sealed  under  my  very  eyes,  without  sending  to  you  some 
slight  remembrance.  Good  morning  then,  or  good  night, 
my  little  sister,  just  as  it  may  happen  when  this  comes  to 
hand.  We  pass  our  time  here  very  agreeably;  it  is  owing 
to  the  aversion  that  I  have  conceived  for  "gilded  canopies 
and  roofs  of  state,"  that  a  rural  life  has  such  charms  for 
me,  and  that  I  can  amuse  myself  amidst  the  gloom  of  our 
woods.  I  frequently  stop  before  the  tree  on  which  I  en- 
graved ahi  memorial  (Ah  memory!)  I  leave  you  to  judge 
whether  my  reflections  are  pleasing. 


LETTER    662 


From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  September  4,  1680. 

You  seem  to  envy  me  for  having  seen  all  the  family 
of  your  father  Descartes  at  Rennes.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  you  are  more  worthy  of  that  pleasure  than  myself: 
however,  had  they  taken  me  for  a  person  capable  of  un- 
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derstanding  their  philosophy,  I  should  certainly  have  sung 
to  them,  Devoid  of  taste,  or  sound,  or  light ;  but  as  I  could 
not  answer  them  in  prose,  I  did  not  dare  venture  to  attack 
them  by  your  poetry,  which  I  repeated  to  the  Abbe  de 
Bruc  at  Nantes,  who  was  charmed,  and  insisted  upon  mj'' 
giving  him  a  copy  of  it.  There  was  one  niece  at  Rennes, 
whom  we  would  gladly  have  persuaded,  that  she  was  the 
moiety  of  a  whole,  of  which  she  only  thinks  herself  the 
least  part.  Corbinelli  would  have  been  in  love  with  all  this, 
and  with  the  Jesuit  likewise  \  I  tell  you  all  these  trifles, 
as  the  trifles  of  our  Rocks,  and  as  you  sometimes  tell  me 
yours;  what,  indeed,  should  we  have  to  tell,  if  it  were  not 
for  such  faggot-making?  Here  are  faggots  upon  fag- 
gots; but  your  bundles  are  much  better  than  mine. 

1  never  dreamt  that  the  poor  old  Bishop  of  Evreux 
had  died  of  a  broken  neck;  I  always  thought  it  had  been 
of  extreme  old  age.  We  may  say  of  him,  as  the  poet  says 
of  the  father  of  Rodrigue, 

En  arreter  le  cours, 
Ce  n'etoit  que  hater  la  parque  de  trois  jours.^ 

And  yet  these  three  days  have  saved  the  Chevalier  from 
being  lurched :  this  is  the  first  legacy  he  ever  received,  and 
the  only  death  by  which  he  ever  gained  anything.  The 
King  makes  ill  fortune  fly  away  before  the  lustre  of  his 
generosity,  wherever  he  comes ;  the  planets,  in  presence  of 
this  sun,  all  put  on  a  benign  aspect.  See!  I  am  turned 
poet,  child;  this  is  a  perfect  rhapsody.  But  let  us  acknowl- 
edge, in  simple  prose,  that  your  brothers  are  very  well 
provided  for,  till  something  better  turns  up. 

We  have  at  length  seen  the  end  of  the  year  of  our 
good  Abbe's  illness,  and  with  feelings  of  gratitude  for 
your  kind  care,  which  I  place  in  great  part  to  my  own 
account.  Your  little  brother,  however,  is  far  from  being 
well;  it  is  happy  for  him  that  he  can  be  at  his  ease  here: 

^  See  Letter  656,  of  August  14,  1680,  in  this  volume. 

2  It  was  only  warding  off  the  blow  for  three  days.     [Translation.] 
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I  believe  he  is  convinced,  that  he  has  no  reason  to  complain 
of  me ;  and  I  must  confess,  notwithstanding  the  many  little 
scoldings  his  extravagances  have  drawn  from  me,  that  I 
am  heartily  glad  I  can  be  of  service  to  him  in  his  present 
circumstances.  He  had  much  better  have  been  fricasseed  in 
snow  *,  than  tossed  up  in  so  high  a  sauce.  I  am  only  afraid 
that  you  will  not  find  the  affair  so  very  extraordinary  as 
it  really  is ;  but  take  this  with  you,  that  the  beloved,  or  the 
hated  person  rather,  who  is  the  cause  of  all  this,  appears 
no  more  concerned  at  it,  than  if  it  was  a  simple  cold  in  the 
head.  I  think  such  conduct  deserves  to  be  severely  pun- 
ished; and  I  am  astonished  that  M.  de  La  Reynie ",  who  is 
so  excellent  a  civil  magistrate,  has  made  no  provision 
against  crimes  of  this  kind. 

1  hope,  my  child,  you  will  take  the  very  first  oppor- 
tttsiity  to  inform  me,  when  you  perceive  a  change  likely 
to  happen  in  your  affairs:  I  am  aware  it  is  not  the  case 
mow;  but  you  know  it  may  be  the  work  of  an  instant.  I 
am  sure,  my  dear  Comtesse,  you  are  convinced  that  I  wish, 
as  much  as  you  can  possibly  do,  to  see  and  embrace  you 
once  more;  and,  if  we  cannot  fall  upon  a  method  of  an- 
nihilating the  distance  that  separates  us,  we  must  even  fol- 
low the  footsteps  of  our  forefathers,  and  make  on  each 
side  every  possible  advance  towards  a  closer  contact;  I  am 
sure  it  will  be  the  most  agreeable  task  I  can  propose  to 
myself.  Use  your  endeavours  to  reconcile  me  with  M.  de 
Grignan.  If  he  would  cover  me  with  confusion,  he  has 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  be  in  full  health.  We  think 
and  talk  of  him  ever}^  day  in  our  mall,  and  often  say  how 
dexterously  he  would  drive  the  ball  to  the  end  of  it  in  two 
strides  and  a  half.  I  entreat  my  dear  little  Marquis  not 
to  neglect  that  game,  nor  anything  else  that  may  render 
him  agreeable;  he  cannot  be  too  much  so:  embrace  him 
for  me,  and  my  sweet  Pauline  also ;  and  do  not  forget  my 

^  Ninon  de  Lenclos  used  to  say  of  M.  de  Sevigne,  that  he  was  a 
perfect  fricassee  of  snow. 

^  Lieutennnt-General  of  Police,  and  one  of  the  Coramissajres  who 
took  charge  of  poisoning  cases. 
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compliments  to  the  Mesdemoiselles  de  Grignan:  but  with 
all  this  I  seem  to  forget  you,  my  beloved  child:  however, 
say  to  yourself  on  my  part  whatever  is  tender  and  affec- 
tionate. 


Monsieur  de  Sevigne  also  writes  to  his  Sister 
ill  his  Mother's  Letter. 

I  am  very  desirous  of  saying  something  to  you  that 
may  tally  with  the  style  of  this  letter;  but  that  is  impos- 
sible, for  several  reasons :  besides,  I  am  in  a  very  ill  humour ; 
the  cause  my  mother  has  glanced  at.  I  see  no  one  who 
can  do  me  justice  for  the  vile  treatment  I  have  received, 
unless  it  be  M.  de  La  Reynie.  Had  I  in  any  way  brought 
it  upon  myself,  I  should  have  laid  the  blame  at  my  own 
door;  but  who  would  imagine,  that  a  person  we  have  seen 
sitting  in  presence  of  the  Queen,  as  one  of  her  companions, 
could  treat  a  man  as  she  has  treated  me,  and  that  she  should 
propose  such  a  ridiculous  method  of  cure  as  she  has  done? 
I  imagined  that  my  dislike  to  her  person,  added  to  the 
natural  frigidity  of  my  temperament,  would  have  been 
my  safeguard;  but  unhappily  I  was  too  good-natured,  and 
I  have  taken  a  most  cruel  way  to  give  the  lie  to  the  dis- 
graceful reports  that  were  spread  concerning  me.  You 
must  acknowledge,  my  dear  sister,  that  this  is  a  curious 
way  of  entertaining  you;  but  what  affects  me  the  most, 
will  always  be  uppermost.  I  will  not  embrace  you;  no, 
not  even  kiss  your  hand;  it  is  not  that  perhaps  I  am  not 
very  well,  but  that  perhaps  I  am  very  ill.  This  is  a  very 
mortifying  alternative,  and  perhaps  is  a  comical  fellow, 
as  our  friend  said.  I  am  M.  de  Grignan's  very  humble 
servant. 

Qui,  mon  frere,  je  suis  un  mechant,  un  coupable, 
Un  malheureux  pecheur  rempli  d'iniquite  ^. 

^  Yes,  brother,  I  am  a  wicked,  guilty  man,  an  unhappy  sinner  full 
of  iniquity.     [Translation.] — See  Act  III.,  Scene  vi.,  of  Tartuffe. 
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Madame  de  Sevigne  continues  and  concludes 
her  Letter  to  her  Daughter. 

\^niat  can  be  said  to  so  honest  a  confession?  Indeed  I 
am  terribly  frightened  at  that  same  perhaps.  Heaven 
knows  what  may  be  the  event!  ]My  ever  dear  and  ever 
good  child,  adieu! 


LETTER    663 


From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  Septemljer  8,  1680. 

It  is  renewing  the  pangs  of  separation,  to  explain  to 
me,  as  you  do,  what  grounds  I  have  for  apprehension. 
Do  you  recollect  our  reflections  upon  the  loss  of  Charleroi, 
at  the  very  time  that  ]\Iontal  had  been  for  more  than  a 
fortnight  in  possession  of  the  place,  which  he  had  relieved  ? 
I  find  that  I  had  just  the  same  causeless  apprehensions 
in  regard  to  your  furniture,  which  was  safely  arrived;  I 
am  glad  to  have  been  deceived  in  this  respect,  and  hope  the 
day  will  at  length  come,  when  we  shall  be  able  to  talk  with 
more  certainty.  At  present  we  shoot  at  such  a  distance, 
that  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  hit  the  mark.  I  wait 
with  great  impatience  for  the  decision  which  is  to  do  such 
credit  to  your  prognostications. 

Your  brother  is  looking  out  for  a  wife  from  another 
quarter.  AVe  have  been  under  terrible  apprehensions; 
thank  heaven  they  proved  at  length  to  have  been  false 
alarms,  and  a  few  anodyne  potions  will  finish  the  affair. 
It  was  a  mere  trifle;  nothing  more  than  the  overflowing 
of  the  bile,  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the  medicines  he  had 
taken  when  in  Paris.  I  assure  you  it  is  no  small  joy  to 
us  all  to  be  thus  delivered  from  our  fears. 

I  find  then  that  you  have  left  off  bathing,  my  child. 
The  relief  you  have  found  from  it  for  your  colic,  without 
your  lungs  suffering,  is  surprising.    I  am  charmed  to  find 
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that  you  have  resumed  taking  your  afternoon's  nap;  in- 
dulge it,  my  child,  for  it  will  be  a  means  of  strengthening 
you  after  the  weakness  which  the  warm  bath  generally  oc- 
casions. 

Montgobert  continues  to  oblige  me,  by  giving  me  a 
true  and  particular  account  of  your  health.  She  seems  to 
be  so  happy  in  your  recovery,  and  I  consider  myself  so 
much  indebted  to  her  for  it,  that  I  can  hardly  think  this 
line  of  Corneille's  applicable  to  her: 

Qu'  importe  de  mon  coeur,  si  je  fais  nion  devoir?  ^ 

On  the  contrary,  I  think  we  might  turn  it  thus,  "What 
signify  my  moods,  my  oddities,  or  my  jealousy,  if  my 
heart  does  its  dutj^?"  I  have  received  two  of  her  letters 
together;  she  owed  me  the  account  of  the  success  of  the 
bathing:  she  has  told  me  of  the  humorous  letters  you  all 
wrote  the  other  day  to  ]M.  de  Coulanges:  she  likewise  tells 
me  what  an  infinite  crowd  of  company  pours  in  upon  you 
from  all  sides;  I  can  hardly  think  it  possible  for  one  roof 
to  contain  such  a  number  of  persons.  I  fancy  you  will  yet 
have  an  addition  by  the  arrival  of  your  three  brothers-in- 
law;  at  least,  the  Chevalier  writes  in  a  way  that  makes  me 
think  so.  Yours  is  really  a  strange  kind  of  retirement; 
ours  begins  to  lose  its  name;  my  son  has  introduced  new 
life  amongst  us.  The  good  Princesse  goes  on  as  usual; 
she  makes  one  at  ombre  with  my  son  and  ]M.  du  Plessis; 
and,  that  I  may  come  in  for  my  share  of  amusement,  she 
now  and  then  gives  me  a  turn  at  reversis.  All  this  is  ver^^ 
sociable:  however,  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  solitude 
at  least,  I  have  had  a  shady  vralk  made,  almost  as  long  as 
the  great  one,  which  I  call  my  Hermitage:  it  is  so  beauti- 
ful, and  so  finely  planted,  that  my  son  ought  to  kiss  the 
prints  of  my  footsteps,  every  time  I  walk  in  it;  but  as 
they  amount  to  near  twelve  hundred  a  day,  and  it  would 
be  rather  too  violent  exercise  for  him  in  the  present  heated 
state  of  his  blood,  I  shall  give  him  credit  for  this  mark  of 

^  What  signifies  my  heart,  if  I  do  my  duty?      [Translation.] 
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gratitude  till  a  future  day.  I  have  made  use  of  your  name, 
in  order  to  oblige  the  Princesse  to  desist  from  teasing  me 
w^th  invectives  against  her  poor  daughter,  who  is  a  thou- 
sand miles  off;  and  by  dint  of  telling  her  how  happy  she 
is,  and  asking  her  what  she  can  desire  more,  I  have  at 
length  brought  her  to  write  in  affectionate  terms,  and 
that  from  her  heart  too;  for  her  husband  is  not  only  rich 
and  great,  but  is  likewise  a  man  of  real  merit.  I  have 
even  persuaded  her  to  pay  her  a  visit  next  year;  in  short, 
my  dear,  I  have  done  wonders.  She  desires  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  kind  remembrances  to  you,  and  is  of  opin- 
ion, that  we  are  perfectly  in  the  right  to  love  each  other 
as  we  do. 

I  have  said  all  that  is  to  be  said  about  Brancas's  visit 
to  Madame  de  Coulanges:  so  be  under  no  apprehension 
that  he  will  make  it  like  the  one  he  paid  us  at  Vitre. 
Thoughtless  as  he  is,  he  will  take  care  to  do  nothing  that 
can  injure  himself;  he  is  more  likely  to  mistake  Lyons 
for  Avignon,  and  forget  that  he  was  to  go  thither.  I  have 
also  answered  beforehand  the  article  of  M.  de  Pamiers  ^. 
Poor  Sanguin  is  dead;  he  was  an  honest  worthy  creature! 
his  family  are  inconsolable:  here  is  a  blue  ribbon  vacant; 
if  his  post  ^  does  not  go  to  his  son,  would  to  God  M.  de 
Grignan  could  have  it;  nothing  could  better  suit  the  noble 
deportment  for  which  he  has  ever  been  remarkable;  and 
it  is  the  best  place  to  support  dignity  that  is  possible.  You 
cannot  prevent  me  from  revolving  all  these  things  in  my 
mind  when  alone  in  my  Hermitage.  One  end  of  it  ter- 
minates in  a  large  square  at  the  end  of  the  mall,  planted 
with  four  rows  of  trees,  called  the  Cloisters;  the  other 
opens  into  the  wilderness.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  walks  I 
am  mistress  of,  or  at  least  the  newest.  In  this  place  it  is, 
that  I  confer  the  aforesaid  noble  post  upon  your  lord.  I 
would  have  you  think  seriously  of  the  affair,  and  see  if, 
with  all  the  requisites  you  are  possessed  of,  you  cannot 

^  See  Letter  658,  of  21st  August,  1680,  in  this  volume. 
2  That  of  head  maitre-d'hotel  of  the  King's  household,  which  M. 
de  Sanguin  had  purchased  from  Marechal  de  Bellefonds. 
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find  a  way  to  settle  the  elder  brother,  who  wouili  so  well 
discharge  the  honours  of  the  house.  I  have  thrown  this 
thought  into  my  letter,  as  it  will  not  increase  the  postage, 
and  as  I  think  it  is  the  only  place  in  which  you  can  retrieve 
your  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  live  like  the  King  him- 
self. I  shall  not  say  anything  to  you  about  M.  de  Ven- 
dome;  either  he  will  come,  or  he  will  not  come.  You  will 
let  me  know  how  fate  determines  the  affair. 

I  fancy  you  did  not  expect  to  be  remembered  by  the 
charming  Queen  of  Portugal  ^ ;  for  it  was  not  your  re- 
membrance that  awakened  hers.  Corbinelli  wrote  me  word 
how  delighted  he  was  at  receiving  a  letter  from  you  on 
the  occasion  of  this  exalted  notice.  He  tells  me,  you  assure 
him,  that,  notwithstanding  your  mutual  silence,  your  com- 
mon father ',  and  I  had  like  to  have  said  your  uncommon 
mother,  form  a  connection  between  you.  He  is  charmed 
that  the  Queen  of  Portugal  has  procured  him  the  honour 
of  your  remembrance;  he  writes  us  the  most  entertaining 
letters:  he  is  very  well  pleased  with  my  son,  because  he 
has  entered  into  his  affairs;  and  he  relates  the  result  of 
them  very  pleasantly.  M.  de  Montespan  has  become  his 
patron  and  protector :  he  has  declared,  that  the  person  who 
shall  act  contrary  to  the  decisions  of  the  arbitrators,  shall 
forfeit  two  thousand  pistoles,  and  has  offered  a  hundred 
thousand  francs  to  push  the  cause,  if  it  is  brought  to  a 
hearing.  This  is  a  style  to  which  we  are  altogether  strang- 
ers, and  has  much  of  the  air  of  the  Garonne  in  it.  Two 
of  the  umpires  are  military,  namely,  Montespan  and  Mont- 
luc  ^ ;  and  two  of  the  law,  de  Harlay,  and  Sainte-Foi,  whose 
name,  to  use  a  witticism  of  Madame  de  Cornuel's,  is  like 
that  of  the  Blancs-Manteaucc  \  who  were  always  dressed 
in  black.    This  has  put  new  life  into  us  all ;  and  Corbinelli 

^  Marie-Fran9oise-Elisabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  Charles-Amedee 
of  Savoie,  Due  de  Nemours,  Queen  of  Portugal. 

^  Descartes. 

^  Only  one  of  these  was  in  the  army ;  Montluc  being  of  the  long 
robe. 

*  i.  e.  White-cloaks. 
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is  so  pleased  with  it,  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  his  letters 
without  being  ready  to  die  with  laughter. 

Adieu,  my  beloved  child!  the  letter  in  which  you  will 
inform  me  of  the  determination  I  so  earnestly  long  for, 
will  give  me  extreme  joy  of  a  different  nature.  I  leave 
my  pen  with  your  brother,  who,  doubtless,  will  begin  with 
these  lines: 

.  .  .  Apres  les  fureurs  de  la  guerre, 
Chantons,  chantons  les  douceurs  de  la  paix  ^. 

Monsieur  de  Sevigne  also  writes  to  his  Sister 
in  his  Mother's  Letter. 

In  good  truth,  my  lovely  little  sister,  I  am  as  happy  as 
man  can  be;  but  my  mother  begins  to  be  sorry  that  she 
will  have  no  opportunity  to  thank  me  for  the  care  I  took 
of  her  five  years  ago;  however,  I  give  her  credit  for  it 
with  all  my  soul.  She  is  at  present  full  as  well  as  I  am, 
at  least  so  she  tells  us:  for  my  part,  I  am  very  happy  in 
her  company,  and  this  satisfaction  will  be  sufficient  of  it- 
self to  calm  the  ebullition  of  my  blood. 

My  lovely  little  sister,  adieu;  a  fat  gentleman  from 
Vitre  is  just  arrived,  which  obliges  me  to  quit  you  thus 
abruptly,  in  order  to  receive  his  tiresome  visit  with  due 
solemnity. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  continues  and  concludes 
her  Letter  to  her  Daughter. 

I  salute  with  all  respect,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
all  tenderness,  the  good  Archbishop  (of  Aries)  :  may  God 
long  preserve  him  to  you!  attend  to  him  as  you  ought 
while  you  have  him  with  you.  The  Mesdemoiselles  de 
Grignan,  the  beautiful  Pauline,  and  my  dear  little  Mar- 
quis, must  not  be  forgotten.  A  thought  is  just  come  into 
my  head:  the  Abbe  de  Lanion  will  succeed  the  Bishop  of 
Pamiers;  are  you  not  pleased  at  that? 


^  Now  the  horrors  of  war  are  past,  let  us  sing  the  sweet  blessings 
of  peace.     [Translation.] 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Geignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  September  11,  1680. 

I  could  not  have  supposed  that  a  letter,  informing  me 
you  intend  coming  to  Paris  this  winter,  and  that  I  should 
see  you  there,  would  draw  tears  from  my  eyes;  yet  such 
was  the  effect  of  the  unutterable  joy  I  felt  at  this  assur- 
ance, added  to  the  sublime  sentiments  of  that  wise  and 
holy  child  \  No,  no,  it  is  not  always  sorrow  that  opens 
the  fountains  of  the  eyes ;  tears  flow  from  many  different 
sensations.  You  have  often  laughed  at  me  for  being 
touched  with  the  beauty  of  certain  sentimeiits,  in  which  I 
had  no  concern.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  help  being 
moved;  judge  then  how  much  I  must  be  so  in  hearing  so 
affecting  and  virtuous  a  speech  as  that  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Grignan.  What  resolution!  what  courage!  I  am  sure 
there  is  great  reliance  to  be  placed  on  what  she  says:  she 
has  long  weighed  this  resolution  in  her  mind:  she  thinks 
firmly,  as  you  very  justly  express  yourself,  and  what  she 
has  once  determined  is  irrevocable.  Your  predictions  are 
very  just;  I  knew  not  on  what  you  founded  your  seeming 
certainty:  you  are  at  length  determined  by  the  most  im- 
portant, and  at  the  same  time  the  most  advantageous  cir- 
cumstance that  could  happen  to  your  family:  it  is  a  de- 
cisive stroke;  on  these  occasions,  a  journey  must  be  under- 
taken in  ogni  modo  (in  any  way).  Let  me  know  every- 
thing that  is  to  follow  upon  this :  acquaint  me  with  all  your 
plans,  that  I  may,  as  much  as  possible,  accommodate  mine 
to  them. 

I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  the  manner  of  the  old 
Bishop's  (Evreux)  death.  It  is  really  a  shocking  circum- 
stance!   Well  might  you  say  it  would  surprise  me;  I  was 

^  Mademoiselle  de  Grignan,  who  wished  to  devote  herself  to  a  life 
of  religion. 
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completely  sti*uck:  I  see  the  hand  of  God  guiding  the 
determination  of  the  good  prelate  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner;  guiding  him  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  massacred,  in 
short  quartered  alive!  Observe  how  many  different  cir- 
cumstances concurred  to  bring  about  the  fate  that  was  al- 
lotted him!  In  the  first  place,  to  think  of  venturing  on  a 
journey  in  a  carriage  at  eighty  years  of  age  with  new 
horses  hardly  broken  in;  no  postillion;  and  against  the 
remonstrances  of  his  friends:  nothing  availed;  he  was 
doomed  to  perish;  he  was  destined  to  break  his  neck;  and 
it  was  ordained,  that  Messieurs  de  Grignan  should  reap 
the  advantage  of  his  disaster.  Good  fortune  too  never 
comes  by  halves ;  what  a  provision  is  here  for  the  Chevalier ! 
There  is  no  end  to  the  visits  which  overwhelm  you 
this  year;  one  would  think  the  parties  were  acting  in  con- 
cert to  devour  you:  two  tables  of  twelve  each,  in  that  gal- 
lery! I  am  the  cause  of  all  this,  by  mentioning  to  you 
the  entertainments  of  M.  de  Chaulnes.  Really  this  is  car- 
rying things  to  excess;  perhaps  you  will  tell  me,  after  all, 
you  are  at  little  or  no  expense  at  Grignan;  and  I,  alas! 
shall  not  fail  to  believe  you.  However,  I  am  not  to  learn 
what  the  item  for  provisions  amounts  to  on  these  occasions; 
and  then  the  gaming,  how  do  you  come  off  on  that?  I  am 
thinking  continually  of  those  little  rains  that  wet  one  to 
the  skin.  IVIy  child,  there  are  people  who  are  born  to 
spend  money  wherever  they  may  be,  as  others  are  bom  to 
have  their  necks  broken :  no  place  is  to  them  a  place  of  rest, 
or  of  retrenchment;  they  attract  company,  pleasure,  ex- 
pense, as  straws  are  attracted  by  amber.  There  is  no  help- 
ing it;  fate  must  have  its  course,  and  hie  away,  in  a  coach 
with  four  young  horses  and  no  postillion!  But,  heaven 
be  praised,  my  child,  this  will  not  prove  your  destruction; 
and  the  old  proverb  may  now  be  verified,  that  a  lucky 
marriage  pays  for  all.  You  have  not  the  least  reason  to 
apprehend  that  this  affair  will  fall  to  the  ground,  after 
the  steps  that  have  been  taken;  enjoy  yourself  therefore  in 
full  security:  for  my  part,  I  must  confess  it  gives  me  the 
greatest  satisfaction.    My  father  used  to  say,  that  he  was 
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a  good  christian  whose  mind  was  at  ease;  in  that  respect 
I  am  his  own  daughter.  Have  you  not  seen  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  among  the  Bishops?  Freluquet  will 
not  reach  Marseilles;  Bourlemont  is  the  man,  who  will  be 
neither  good  nor  bad  for  you.  If  you  ask  me  where  he 
stops  (demeure) ,  I  must  tell  you,  that  last  year  it  was  at 
the  Carmelites  before  the  Queen  \  Think  you  that  Don 
Come  will  stir  himself  in  the  revenues  of  the  vacant  Bishop- 
rics ?  and  will  the  Abbe  Le  Jay  '  be  a  glorious  luminary  of 
the  church?  La  JVIousse  sends  me  word  in  great  wrath, 
that  he  will  govern  his  diocese  in  play,  he  has  so  much 
ready  wit. 

It  is  thought  that  the  Dauphiness  is  with  child.  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  is  still  on  the  very  pinnacle  of  favour. 
The  King  spends  only  a  few  minutes  with  Madame  de 
Montespan,  and  as  little  time  with  Madame  de  Fontanges, 
who  is  still  in  a  drooping  wa5^ 

The  Bishop  of  Rennes,  who  called  upon  me  here  on 
his  return  from  Lavardin,  told  me,  that  at  the  induction 
of  Madame  de  Chelles  %  the  ornaments  of  the  crown,  the 
jewels  about  the  sun  that  encloses  the  Host,  the  exquisite 
music,  the  perfumes,  and  the  great  number  of  Bishops  who 
officiated  at  the  ceremony,  struck  a  good  country-lady, 
who  happened  to  be  present,  with  such  astonishment  that 
she  could  not  forbear  crying  aloud,  "Surely  I  am  in  Para- 
dise!" A  person  who  sat  near  her,  replied,  "Pardon  me, 
Madame,  there  are  not  so  many  Bishops  there."  Perhaps 
you  will  place  this  little  story  with  that  I  unluckily  told 
you  one  evening  in  your  dressing-room:  I  cannot  help  it; 
it  is  piping  hot,  and  I  could  not  keep  it. 

Say  whatever  you  think  proper  to  the  Archbishop  of 
my  sentiments,  which  you  may  venture  to  answer  for:  I 
wish  the  same  in  regard  to  M.  de  Grignan  and  his  heaven- 
ly daughter,  not  forgetting  the  earthly  one.     I  embrace 

^  He  had  stopped  short  in  his  sermon. 
^  Nominated  to  the  Bishopric  of  Cahors. 

^  The  sister   of   Madame   de   Fontanges,   lately  made   Abbess   of 
Chelles. 
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the  little  chits;  for  I  will  have  no  one  forgotten.  Mont- 
gobert  wrote  me  word  the  other  day,  that  Pauline  read 
Voiture's  letters  to  her,  and  that  she  enters  into  the  spirit 
of  them  as  we  do. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  September  15,  1680. 

What  infinite  obligations  does  my  heart  owe  you,  and 
how  happy  have  you  made  it,  by  permitting  me  to  hope 
for  your  presence  this  winter!  I  have  read  over  and  over 
again  the  delightful  letter  I  so  fondly  and  impatiently  ex- 
pected. I  said  to  myself,  "Yes,  this  is  the  voice  of  my 
child,  who  assures  me  she  will  come  to  Paris  soon  after 
All  Saints."  Oh,  how  great  the  joy,  to  have  such  com- 
fortable assurance  in  my  possession ! 

You  surprise  me  at  the  profound  secrecy  that  our 
lovely  saint  ^  observes  of  her  noble  and  pious  intentions  to 
]Madame  du  Janet.  It  is  so  natural  to  talk  of  what  we 
ardently  wish,  of  what  the  heart  is  full  of,  that  it  is  doing 
penance  beforehand  to  keep  silence  on  such  occasions;  but 
such  is  her  disposition:  she  speaks  on  this  subject  to  her 
Holy  Father  alone,  as  it  is  he  alone  who  is  to  determine  the 
duration  of  a  residence  which  she  would  be  sorry  to  have 
protracted.  By  depriving  herself  of  the  pleasure  of  com- 
municating her  intentions,  she  finds  them  more  strongly 
confirmed  in  her  breast. 

I  cannot  at  this  distance  make  out  what  has  become  of 
the  crowd  which  so  lately  swarmed  in  your  Castle.  I  left 
you,  I  thought,  in  the  midst  of  a  fair:  but  since  I  now 
find  you  reposing  upon  your  little  bed,  you  must  certainly 
have  found  means  to  escape  from  the  throng.  Montgobert 
has  not  written  to  me,  and  you  mention  your  health  very 
slightly ;  you  ought  to  have  informed  me  whether  the  medi- 

^  See  Letter  657,  of  18th  August,  1680,  in  this  volume. 
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cines  you  are  taking  have  the  desired  eiFect,  and  whether 
this  thinness  upon  thinness  is  Hkely  to  reduce  you  to  your 
former  state.  It  is  a  sad  misfortune  that  what  does  you 
service  in  one  way,  should  injure  you  in  another;  it  throws 
a  damp  upon  the  satisfaction  we  should  othenvise  feel. 

We  are  at  present  among  a  set  of  persons  with  whom 
we  make  great  use  of  both  our  reason  and  reasoning.  You 
know,  my  child,  what  a  good  hearer  I  am,  thanks  to  God 
and  you,  as  they  say  in  this  country :  I  have  lost,  by  dint 
of  listening  to  you,  the  gross  ignorance  I  possessed  on  many 
subjects:  this  is  a  pleasure  I  now  feel  the  advantage  of. 
We  have  had  here  a  party  or  tw^o  at  ombre  and  reversis, 
and  the  next  day  altra  scena  (a  change  of  scene).  M.  de 
Montmoron  came;  you  know  he  has  a  great  deal  of  wit; 
Father  Damaie,  who  does  not  live  quite  a  hundred  miles 
from  this  place;  my  son,  who  you  know  is  perfect  master 
of  disputation;  and  Corbinelli's  letters,  making  together 
four:  I  listen  to  them,  and  they  all  conspire  to  divert  and 
amuse  me.  M.  de  Montmoron  perfectly  understands  your 
philosophy,  and  controverts  it  stoutly.  My  son  maintains 
the  cause  of  your  father;  as  also  does  Damaie;  and  Cor- 
binelli,  in  his  letters,  takes  the  same  side:  but  they  are  not 
all  more  than  a  match  for  Montmoron.  He  insists  that  we 
can  have  no  ideas  but  w^hat  are  imparted  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses.  ]My  son  contends  that  we  think 
independently  of  our  senses;  for  instance,  we  think  that 
we  think^:  this  is  in  general  the  subject  of  our  disputations, 
which  have  been  carried  on  with  great  spirit,  and  have 

^  We  are  agreeably  surprised  to  see  at  this  era,  in  the  heart  of 
Brittany,  a  gentleman  who  so  ably  refuted  the  system  of  innate  ideas, 
and  already  exhibiting  the  theory  of  Locke.  For  though  the  English 
philosopher  was  in  Paris  in  1675,  we  do  not  think  his  opinions  were 
ever  promulgated  there,  or  that  they  were  even  at  that  time  published. 
But  Hobbes,  and  particularly  Gassendi,  had  raised  objections  to  the 
meditations  of  Descartes,  of  which  the  principles  had  sjjrung  up  in  able 
heads. 

But  what  deceives  Madame  de  Sevigne  here,  is  the  word  to  think 
ill  understood,  and  applied  to  many  secondary  operations  of  the  under- 
standing. Its  too  general  signification  disguises  its  origin.  Descartes 
himself  was  mistaken  by  not  submitting  this  word  sufficiently  to  the 
analysis  which  he  himself  invented. 
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delighted  me  extremely.  Could  you,  my  child,  have  made 
a  party  in  this  conversation,  by  your  letter,  as  Corbinelli 
has  done,  you  would  have  strengthened  our  poor  Sevigne 
a  Httle.  And  now  I  mention  him,  I  must  acquaint  you, 
that  he  is  still  very  far  from  being  well,  though  he  thinks 
himself  out  of  danger,  as  indeed  I  do  also;  but  he  is  tired 
of  doctors  as  well  as  you :  he  has  taken  more  medicines  than 
were  necessary :  they  have  acted  upon  his  blood,  and  heated 
it  to  such  a  degree,  that  every  day  some  of  those  horrible 
eruptions  appear  which  are  so  very  disagreeable  both  to 
those  who  suffer  and  those  who  see  them:  thus  the  poor 
fellow  is  happy  to  have  a  little  respite,  that  he  may  repose 
himself. 

Yesterday  I  observed,  with  admiration,  how  very  easy 
it  is  to  console  oui'selves  for  the  want  of  play  by  a  better 
avocation ;  and  how  patient  we  are  while  we  are  squandering 
our  money  in  pennies,  as  I  said  the  other  day  at  Rennes. 
But  without  imitating  you,  for  I  hate  a  bad  copy  of  a 
good  original,  I  shall  tell  you,  that  my  age  and  experience 
make  me  wish  not  to  have  always  such  demands  upon  me, 
and  that  I  could  now  and  then  put  a  little  Avit  into  my 
poor  head ;  indeed  it  is  what  I  am  every  day  endeavouring 
to  do  when  in  my  private  room,  or  my  wood.  You  will 
not  perhaps  be  displeased  to  know  the  person  who  has  en- 
gaged us  in  play  of  late.  It  is  a  tolerably  pretty  woman 
from  Vitre,  who  has  been  here  three  nights,  and  during 
her  stay  we  have  hardly  had  the  cards  out  of  our  hands, 
she  is  so  passionately  fond  of  them.  How  much  better  does 
Mademoiselle  de  Grignan  spend  her  time,  happy  creature ! 
In  reading  your  letter  over  more  carefully,  I  find  she 
speaks  without  reseiwe  of  her  intentions  to  Madame  du 
Janet,  and  that  it  is  only  the  conversation  she  had  with  M. 
de  Grignan  that  she  conceals  from  her;  but  still  I  cannot 
help  wondering  that  she  should  mention  the  one  without 
the  other.  It  must  be  no  small  satisfaction  to  her  to  liave 
the  conversation  of  so  prudent  and  good  a  person.  I  rev- 
erence more  than  ever  the  wise  dispensations  of  Providence, 
when  I  reflect  how  it  turns  the  steps  you  are  about  to  take 
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to  my  advantage;  and  I  already  begin  to  enjoy,  in  imagin- 
ation, the  pleasure  I  am  to  receive. 

I  ask  a  thousand  pardons:  I  have  met  with  a  little 
book  of  madrigals  \  containing  the  prettiest  things  in  the 
world.  I  must  endeavour  to  bring  them  into  favour  with 
you  this  winter.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  a  bad  memory; 
we  are  reading  Sarasin  again,  and  I  am  as  much  delighted 
with  him  as  at  first;  this  is  the  case  also  with  Les  Petites 
Lettres ;  we  find  something  new  in  these,  and  we  add  others 
according  to  our  fancy:  your  brother  has  an  excellent 
knack  of  furnishing  these  amusements.  I  had  a  mind  to 
dip  again  into  the  Prejudices  ^  I  think  them  admirable : 
but  what  crowns  the  whole,  my  dearest  child,  is,  that  these 
things  all  lead  directly  to  you.  Oh,  how  sweet  the  consola- 
tion, to  think  that  we  shall  meet  once  more !  Alas,  a  whole 
year  has  passed  in  continual  adieus;  mortifying  occupa- 
tion! I  cannot  look  upon  the  past  with  so  much  tranquil- 
lity as  you  do.  It  is  to  me  a  source  of  the  bitterest  uneasi- 
ness, at  least  it  has  been  so  till  I  read  the  pleasing  assur- 
ance of  your  return;  now  I  forgive  it  in  consideration  of 
the  future,  which  offers  itself  to  my  imagination  fraught 
with  hopes  that  make  amends  for  all. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  September  18,  1680. 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Prin- 
cesse.  I  told  her  you  advised  her  to  go  to  Paris,  to  which 
she  is  very  much  disposed,  and  the  more  so,  as  she  is  now 
enveloped  in  mourning.     Madame's  father  ^  who  is  her 

^  By  La  Sabliere. 

*  A  work  of  M.  Nicole's,  entitled,  Prejuges  legitimes  contre  les 
Calvinistes,  (Well-founded  Prejudices  against  the  Calvinists)  [Trans- 
lation]. 

*  Charles-Louis,  Comte  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  one  of  the  Electors 
of  the  Empire,  who  died  September  7,  1680. 
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brother-in-law,  is  dead.  A  clumsy  German  blundered  out 
this  to  M.\DAME,  without  the  least  preparation ;  upon  which 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  sobbing,  and  lamentations; 
nay  they  say  it  went  as  far  as  fainting,  but  that  I  cannot 
believe,  for  she  appears  to  me  incapable  of  such  weakness ; 
nothing  less  than  her  own  death  can  fix  her  volatile  spirits. 
By  the  way,  do  you  know  that  Langlade  had  lately  his 
spirits  so  completely  fixed,  that  his  wife  was  hurried  out 
of  the  room,  and  he  himself  stripped  and  laid  out  for  dead, 
when  chance  directed  a  physician  that  way.  The  scene  lay 
in  Poitou;  this  physician  would  needs  see  him,  like  the  one 
you  told  me  of,  who  raised  the  dead  lady  to  life :  upon  ex- 
amining the  supposed  corpse,  he  thought  he  perceived 
warmth  in  it,  and  he  instantly  administered  certain  medi- 
cines, every  one  present  making  a  jest  of  him.  These  medi- 
cines, however,  operated  forcibly  by  vomit,  and  Madame 
de  La  Fayette  has  received  letters,  which  tell  her,  Lang- 
lade will  certainly  recover.  This  is  a  story  very  similar  to 
yours.  His  death  would  have  been  a  great  loss  to  JNIadame 
de  La  Faj^ette,  whose  only  comfort  is  in  the  few  friends 
she  has  still  left  \ 

I  am  told  M.  de  Silleri  is  spoken  of  as  Governor  to 
the  young  Due  de  Chartres,  and  Madame  de  La  Sabliere 
as  Governess  to  Mesdemoiselles  de  Nantes  and  de  Tours  ^ ; 
but  I  do  not  beheve  a  syllable  of  the  matter:  it  would  be 
rude  to  say  why;  but  there  are  sufficient  reasons.  I  know 
not  which  of  the  courtiers'  tongues  first  blabbed  it  out,  but 
Madame  de  Maintenon  is  now  everywhere  privately  called 
Madame  de  Maintenant  ^  This  pun  is  not  unworthy  even 
the  spot  you  inhabit.  This  lady  de  Maintenon,  or  de  Main- 
tenant,  is  everj^  evening  with  His  Majesty  from  eight  till 
ten  o'clock.  She  is  conducted  there  and  back  again  by  M. 
de  Chamarande  openly. 

^  Langlade  did  not  recover.  According  to  Gourville,  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  M.  de  Louvois  pass  through  Poitou  without  stopping  at 
his  house,  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  See  the  note  to  Letter  580, 
of  November  24,  1679,  in  the  fourth  volume. 

^  Natural  children  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  Madame  de  Montespan. 

'  Or  the  Madame  of  To-day. 
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It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  perceive  the  increase  of 
piety  in  your  daughter;  her  impatience  perfectly  agrees 
with  mine.  Have  you  not  a  great  veneration  for  her?  is 
she  not  a  chosen  vessel  of  grace,  a  predestined  angel?  We 
can  no  longer  live  and  converse  with  her  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  formerly;  the  favour  of  heaven  commands  the  re- 
spect of  mortals.  Let  me  know  your  plans  immediately : 
M.  de  Vendome  seems  to  find  great  difficulty  in  making 
his  known. 

I  cannot  sufficiently  admire  your  friendship  in  being 
so  attentive  to  the  ailment  of  Mademoiselle,  and  your  not 
being  willing  to  allow  those  born  in  1627  the  liberty  of 
being  ill.  You  have  been  more  in  pain  about  this  Princesse 
than  any  one  of  her  noble  family;  and  such  is  her  misfor- 
tune, that  it  is  I  who  must  thank  you  for  your  care,  as  I 
do  also  for  your  scheme  of  ridding  us  of  that  office  which 
instead  of  benefiting  is  a  burden  to  us.  When  we  talk 
of  engaging  in  another,  it  is  only  in  case  of  extremity,  and 
if  we  should  be  obliged  to  speak  to  M.  de  Louvois;  for, 
in  this  country,  people  think  a  man  can  neither  live  nor 
breathe  out  of  the  service:  but  the  real  object  of  our  wishes 
is  to  get  entirely  rid  of  this  tie,  which  puts  us  under  a  dis- 
agreeable restraint;  so  that,  if  you  should  hear  of  anyone, 
who  is  desirous  of  having  what  is  in  fact  no  despicable 
post,  and  whose  age  will  allow  him  to  wait  a  few  years 
with  patience  in  the  station  of  a  subaltern,  it  would  be  the 
luckiest  circumstance  imaginable  for  us.  If,  my  dear 
child,  you  should  be  the  person  set  apart  by  fate  to  pro- 
cure us  this  satisfaction,  you  may  securely  boast  of  having 
conferred  the  highest  obligation  on  your  poor  brother. 
AVhen  he  reflects  how  M.  de  La  Trousse  has  abandoned 
him,  he  is  almost  beside  himself. 

You  set  us  the  example  of  a  philosophy  truly  admir- 
able: 

Ainsi  de  vos  desirs  toujours  reine  absolue, 

Les  plus  grands  changements  vous  trouvent  resolue.^ 

^  Truly  mistress  of  your  own  desires,  no  change,  however  great, 
finds  you  unprepared.      [Translation.] 
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These  lines  deserve  a  place  in  our  remembrance,  and  con- 
tain a  point  to  which  Providence  naturally  conducts  us. 
If  I  am  not  in  this  happy  frame  of  mind,  it  is  not  for  want 
of  frequent  meditations,  and  a  strict  observance  of  its  ways, 
by  which  I  am  more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  opinion, 
that  Providence  governs  the  world,  and  makes  use  of  all 
our  different  modes  of  thinking,  to  bring  us  at  length  to 
answer  its  eternal  decrees. 

Father  Damaie  and  myself  now  and  then  repeat  over 
our  old  lessons;  we  are  delighted  to  have  him  here.  We 
cannot  help  smiling  too,  at  seeing  the  Father-Prior  of 
Li\Ty  at  The  Eocks;  he  has  taken  a  journey  of  twenty 
leagues  on  purpose  to  see  us ;  we  hope  to  keep  him  with  us 
at  least  a  week.  He  salutes  you  most  respectfully;  he  has 
a  high  opinion  of  your  wit  and  understanding,  as  well  as 
of  your  goodness  of  heart,  and  says  he  never  can  forget 
the  friendship  you  have  shown  him.  I  answered  him  in 
your  name  j^esterday ;  for  by  the  time  your  o^\ti  answer  ar- 
rives he  will  have  been  back  home  more  than  a  fortnight. 
This  gives  me  a  painful  idea  of  our  present  separation, 
and  I  find  occasion  for  all  the  hope  which  animates  my 
heart  on  the  prospect  of  speedily  embracing  you.  And, 
after  all  this,  can  you  wonder  at  my  admiring  the  ways  of 
Providence?  Happy  are  they  who  know  how  to  submit  to 
its  will,  when  less  favourable  to  their  wishes! 

I  did  not  think  Cardinal  d'Estrees  would  have  gone 
to  Rome;  but,  since  he  is  to  go,  our  friend,  the  little 
Coulanges  is  quite  in  the  right  to  accompany  him:  how- 
ever, I  do  not  imagine  that  this  ^^'\\\  prevent  his  taking 
a  trip  to  Grignan.  We  highly  approve  of  your  prepara- 
tion for  the  Flemish  benediction  ^ ;  it  is  much  better  than 
that  of  the  honest  priests  of  this  country,  to  whom  we  are 
always  ready  to  answer,  when  thej'-  chant  Domine  non  sum 
dignus,  as  you  did  once  so  aptly  to  the  Blue-coat  Girls, 
you  are  quite  right.  I  never  shall  forget  the  reply,  it  was 
certainly  the  drollest  imaginable. 

Adieu,  my  beloved;  never  forget  that  I  love  you  with 
^  See  Letter  661,  of  September  1st,  1680,  in  this  volume. 
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so  natural  and  tender  an  affection,  that  I  am  not  more 
myself,  than  these  sentiments  are  part  of  me.  This  period 
is  not  very  elegant,  but  it  is  strictly  true. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  September  22,  1680. 

You  are  so  much  of  a  philosopher,  my  beloved  child, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  giving  vent  to  the  transports 
of  the  heart  with  you.  You  are  continually  anticipating 
hopes;  and  you  pass  over  the  joy  of  possession,  to  contem- 
plate the  hour  of  separation.  Believe  me,  we  ought  to 
manage  differently  the  blessings  which  Providence  has  in 
store  for  us.  After  having  made  you  this  reproach,  it  re- 
mains with  me  honestly  to  confess,  that  I  deserve  it  as 
much  as  you  do,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  be 
more  alarmed  at  the  cruel  rapidity  of  time,  or  to  have  a 
stronger  foretaste  of  those  sorrows  which  generally  follow 
in  the  train  of  pleasures.  In  short,  my  child,  this  life  is  a 
perpetual  chequer-work  of  good  and  evil,  pleasure  and 
pain.  When  in  possession  of  what  we  desire,  we  are  only 
so  much  the  nearer  losing  it :  and  when  at  a  distance  from 
it,  we  live  in  the  expectation  of  enjoying  it  again.  It  is 
our  business,  therefore,  to  take  things  as  God  is  pleased  to 
send  them.  For  my  part,  I  am  resolved  to  indulge  myself 
in  the  delightful  hope  of  seeing  you,  without  any  mixture 
of  alloy. 

You  are  very  unjust,  my  love,  in  the  judgment  you 
pass  upon  yourself:  you  say,  that  though  people  at  first 
think  you  agreeable,  upon  a  longer  acquaintance  they  cease 
to  love  you;  it  is  precisely  the  reverse;  you  have  a  certain 
air  of  superiority  that  makes  people  afraid  of  you,  and 
despair  of  ever  being  admitted  into  the  number  of  your 
friends;  but  when  once  they  know  you,  it  is  impossible  not 
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to  be  attached  to  j''ou:  and  if  any  of  your  acquaintance 
seem  to  shun  you,  it  is  onh^  because  they  love  you,  and 
cannot  bear  the  thought  of  not  being  so  much  loved  in  re- 
turn as  they  wish.  I  have  heard  many  persons  extol  the 
charms  of  your  friendship  to  the  skies,  and  afterwards  re- 
flect on  their  own  want  of  merit,  which  prevented  them 
from  preserving  that  happiness:  thus  each  blames  himself 
for  a  degree  of  coldness ;  but  where  there  is  no  real  cause  of 
complaint  on  either  side,  it  seems  only  to  require  a  little 
leisurely  conversation  to  be  good  friends  again. 

Really,  my  child,  you  have  improved  wonderfully 
upon  what  I  told  you  respecting  Brancas.  What  you  say 
of  him  is  as  humorous  as  it  is  true;  it  is  exactly  in  this 
way  that  he  has  constantly  acted  between  his  friends;  he 
is  for  having  good  universally  communicated,  and  is  desir- 
ous of  entering  into  godly  bonds  with  Madame  de  Cou- 
langes,  and  obtaining  that  pretty  woman  for  a  friend,  as 
he  gave  her  to  Cardinal  d'Estrees;  for  he  was  never  easy 
till  he  made  him  her  visitor  in  ordinary.  This  whim  has 
highly  amused  me,  for  I  know  him  well,  and  it  is  exactly 
his  character.  There  was  a  time  indeed  that  he  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  a  rival ;  but  at  present  he  is  willing  to 
give  his  fair  friend  an  acquaintance  of  his  own  choosing: 
you  must  remember  his  uneasiness  on  Treville's  account. 
In  short,  I  can  discern  nothing  more  in  this  confusion  of 
sentiments,  than  a  great  deal  of  friendship,  on  a  ground- 
work of  inclination,  bordered  round  by  passion.  If  he 
should  chance  to  be  with  you,  do  not  tell  him  all  this;  you 
may  give  him  a  hint  or  two,  if  you  choose,  accordingly  as 
you  find  him  disposed. 

I  have  a  great  desire  to  read  Terence:  nothing  could 
give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  the  originals,  of  which 
the  copies  have  afforded  me  so  much  pleasure.  My  son 
will  translate  to  me  the  satire  against  foolish  amours  ^ ;  he 

^  She,  no  doubt,  alludes  here  to  the  well-known  description  of  the 
extravagance  of  lovers,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Terence's  Eunuch, 
Scene  I.,  beginning  with  these  words: 

In   amore   hcec   omnia   insunt    vitia,   etc. 
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ought  to  be  able  to  write  one  himself,  or  at  least  to  profit 
by  this ;  if  the  position  he  is  in  at  present  does  not  correct 
him,  I  know  not  what  will.  We  read  books  of  controversy : 
one  has  lately  been  published  ^  in  answer  to  the  Prejudices, 
to  which  I  wish  M.  Arnauld  had  replied;  but  I  fancy  that 
he  has  been  forbidden ;  and  it  is  thought  more  advisable  to 
leave  this  book  unanswered,  though  it  may  do  injury  to 
religion,  than  to  permit  the  publication  of  another  that 
may  serve  to  justify  the  Jansenists  from  the  errors  with 
which  they  have  been  reproached :  but  more  of  this  another 
time.  I  have  been  promised  the  Coadjutor's  speech,  but 
I  have  not  yet  had  it;  my  son  and  several  others  speak 
highly  in  its  praise.    But  let  us  talk  a  little  of  your  health. 

Are  you  not  alarmed  at  the  coldness  and  numbness 
of  your  legs?  Is  it  possible  that  in  the  country  of  warm 
baths  you  should  suffer  your  limbs  thus  to  perish,  and  to 
have  no  feeling  in  them  but  by  attacks  of  pain  ?  Are  there 
no  fomentations,  that  will  recall  the  vital  juices  to  the 
parts  they  have  thus  deserted?  or  do  you  consider  this  in- 
convenience a  trifle  unworthy  your  regard  ?  The  bath,  you 
say,  has  done  you  no  good;  but  are  you  therefore  to  try 
no  other  remedy?  Is  it  possible  that  the  continuance  of 
such  a  disagreeable  and  dangerous  disorder  can  reconcile 
you  to  it?  You  tell  me  to  have  recourse  to  an  opening 
medicine;  it  is  only  two  days  ago  I  took  one,  and  I  begin 
to  repent  it,  for  I  was  much  better  before.  I  still  take  the 
cherry-water,  and  would  to  God  I  could  establish  an  in- 
tercourse of  health  between  us;  I  could  spare  you  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  mine  without  inconvenience.  Good 
day,  my  beloved  child,  my  thoughts  are  wholly  taken  up 
with  you,  with  your  love,  your  health,  and  the  pleasure  I 
shall  soon  have  in  embracing  you.  I  am  but  too  happy  in 
this  hope,  and  I  am  determined  not  to  cloud  it  by  any 
gloomy  thoughts  or  ungrateful  forebodings. 

My  son  wished  to  write  to  you,  to  tell  you  he  will 

^  Written  by  the  protestant  minister  Claude,  entitled,  "A  Defence 
of  the  Reformation  against  the  'Well-founded  Prejudices'  of  M.  Ni- 
cole." 
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translate  what  you  bid  him,  and  will  profit  by  your  advice. 
He  has  showed  me  a  little  work  of  La  Fontaine's :  I  know 
not  why  I  have  not  sent  it  to  you.  It  is  true,  that  they 
who  have  seen  this  beautiful  plum-tree  \  can  with  difficulty 
persuade  themselves  that  it  comes  directly  from  the  third 
heaven;  I  think  they  would  now  have  greater  difficulty 
than  ever  in  believing  it.  It  is  said  the  visits  are  now 
daily  paid  for  the  love  of  God;  this  is  a  great  change. 
The  poor  fellow  wished  to  have  a  little  chat  with  you,  but 
he  is  so  sadly  out  of  spirits  to-day,  that  he  can  scarcely 
speak  a  word. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  September  25,  1680. 

You  think  of  nothing,  my  dear  child,  but  of  quieting 
my  apprehensions  on  the  subject  of  your  health,  and  I 
am  apt  to  believe  you  conceal  the  truth  even  from  Mont- 
gobert.  Though  I  cannot  but  consider  this  as  an  instance 
of  your  regard  for  me,  yet  it  occasions  me  a  good  deal  of 
uneasiness;  and  nothing  adds  more  to  my  extreme  impa- 
tience to  see  you,  than  the  desire  of  being  no  longer  in  the 
dark  on  a  subject  so  interesting  to  me.  Put  yourself  for 
a  moment  in  my  place,  and  you  will  be  convinced  that 
these  sentiments  are  extremely  natural. 

I  am  told  the  Chevalier  is  in  a  manner  well,  and  there- 
fore I  imagine  his  journey  will  not  be  retarded.     But, 

^  Allusion  to  the  story  of  the  honest  fellow  who  could  not  answer 
to  his  conscience  to  worship  a  crucifix  made  out  of  the  wood  of  a  plum- 
tree  he  had  formerly  walked  over.  This  plum-tree  is  Madame  de  Fon- 
tanges.  The  little  work  in  question  is  to  be  found  in  La  Fontaine's 
Miscellaneous  poems,  addressed  to  this  beauty.  It  begins  with  this 
verse : 

Charmant  objet,  digne  present  des  cieux,  etc. 
Charming  object,  a  present  worthy  of  the  skies. 

[Translation.] 

It  is  very  mediocre  both  in  style  and  ideas. 
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now  we  are  talking  of  journeys,  let  us  say  a  word  or  two 
about  yours:  endeavour  to  set  out,  if  possible,  before  the 
bad  weather  sets  in ;  and,  above  all  things,  take  care  to  lay 
in  a  stock  of  health  and  strength  to  carry  you  through  it ; 
but  indeed  I  think  your  journeys  have  never  done  you  any 
harm.  The  Princesse  de  Tarente,  who,  by  the  bye,  sends 
her  compliments  to  you,  assures  me,  she  is  never  so  well  as 
when  she  is  making  the  tour  of  the  world;  she  has  been 
twice  in  Denmark,  which  I  think  may  be  called  travelling 
to  some  purpose. 

I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask  you.  Has  Mademoiselle 
de  Grignan  any  inclination  to  see  Paris  again,  or  does 
she  immediately  enter  into  her  destined  retreat?  Is  it  St.- 
Etienne's  or  the  Carmelites '  she  has  chosen?  Does  her 
zeal  flag,  or  does  it  continue  as  warm  as  ever?  Do  you 
intend  to  bring  your  son  with  you?  These  questions  I  ask 
you  at  leisure,  and  I  hope  you  will  answer  them  in  the 
same  way.  Pray  inform  me  by  the  Pythian  priestess  of 
the  little  Republic  that  is  to  assemble  at  Grignan.  We 
have  had  a  most  delightful  season  here,  have  read  a  great 
deal,  and,  as  I  observed  before,  I  feel  the  pleasure  of  want 
of  memory;  for  Corneille,  Despreaux,  Sarasin,  and  Voi- 
ture,  have  all  the  air  of  novelty  to  me.  We  now  and  then 
dip  a  little  also  into  Plutarch's  Morals^  which  we  think 
admirable;  and  we  have  besides  the  Prejudices,  and  the 
answers  to  them;  not  to  mention  the  Alcoran:  in  short,  I 
know  not  what  country  we  do  not  beat ;  the  little  time  that 
remains  will  soon  be  gone.  God  grant  you  health!  this  is 
all  I  wish,  and  all  that  interests  me.  My  son  sends  you 
a  thousand  affectionate  remembrances;  you  are  both  so 
old  and  worn  out,  that  it  is  the  business  of  my  life  to  nurse 
you. 

Pray  make  all  our  compliments  to  the  nimierous  and 
polite  company  with  which  you  are  surrounded.    Madame 

^  The  latter  of  these,  in  the  Faubourg  (or  suburb)  of  Sainte- 
Jaeques,  was  the  place  she  made  choice  of;  but  her  health  not  permit- 
ting her  to  continue  there  long,  she  once  more  entered  into  the  world; 
she  always,  however,  continued  single,  and  led  a  life  of  the  most  ex- 
emplary piety,  till  the  19th  February  1735,  the  day  of  her  death. 
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de  Coulanges  has  written  me  word  that  you  are  coming 
to  Paris,  which  gives  her  no  small  pleasure;  her  letter  is 
a  very  pretty  one;  she  expects  Brancas.  We  must  be  silent 
after  what  you  have  said  respecting  the  bond  he  wishes 
to  form.  iSIademoiselle  de  Scuderi  has  just  sent  me  two 
little  volumes  of  Conversations;  it  is  impossible  they  can 
be  otherwise  than  good,  if  she  is  not  whelmed  in  her  grand 
romance. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  September  29,  1680. 

It  is  not  only  a  Republic,  but  a  httle  world,  that  you 
have  at  present  in  your  house;  you  have  never  had  such 
a  crowd  when  I  have  been  with  you.  Montgobert  talks 
to  me  of  quintille,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  game;  but 
though  we  are  in  a  desert  compared  to  you,  we  have  fre- 
quently three  tables,  trictrac,  ombre,  and  reversis.  Ma- 
dame de  JSIarbeuf  is  with  us  at  present,  who,  you  know, 
makes  one  at  any  thing,  out  of  pure  good  nature  and 
complaisance.  The  Princesse  enlivens  this  retreat  like  an- 
other Galatea;  she  is  in  mourning  for  her  brother-in-law 
the  Elector  Palatine:  indeed  there  is  not  a  person  of  any 
consequence  in  Europe  sick,  but  she  is  in  danger  of  losing 
a  relation. 

We  have  some  folks  at  Vitre,  of  whom  you  know  as 
little  as  you  do  of  the  Hermitage  \  I  know  not  how  it 
happens ;  but  I  had  rather  be  without  them,  and  have  more 
time  for  reading  and  walking.  The  Hermitage  is  exactly 
in  the  place  you  mention;  but  it  is  so  straight,  and  so  well 
planted,  that  it  would  surprise  you;  however,  I  think  it 
is  high  time  for  me  to  think  of  a  different  subject. 

When  I  reflect  that  I  am  to  meet  you  at  the  end  of 
my  journey,  it  appears  so  great  a  happiness  that  I  cannot 

^  The  new  walk  in  the  park  at  The  Rocks. 
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help  dreading  that  some  obstacle  should  interpose.  Could 
anything  have  been  more  vexatious  to  you  than  the  Chev- 
alier's indisposition  ?  I  have  shared  with  you  in  all  the  un- 
easiness it  must  have  caused  you.  He  writes  me  word,  how- 
ever, that  he  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  set  out,  and  that  both 
himself  and  his  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Evreux,  owe  their 
cure  to  the  skill  of  one  of  the  English  physicians,  whose 
medicine  has  indeed  worked  miracles  this  year,  as  the  Due 
de  Lesdiguieres  and  many  others  have  experienced.  I 
have  written  to  the  Chevalier  in  answer,  that  I  rejoice  the 
more  in  his  recovery,  as  I  deemed  the  journey  necessary 
for  him.  I  am  persuaded  that  everjdhing  will  be  properly 
adjusted,  both  in  regard  to  this  and  your  other  visitors  at 
Grignan,  who  appear  to  me  like  the  trick  we  play  with 
counters,  in  which  we  give  a  King  nine  guards  on  every 
side;  take  away  four  guards,  still  there  are  nine;  add  four 
guards,  still  there  are  nine.  This  is  precisely  your  situa- 
tion: your  house  is  full,  when  you  have  only  your  own 
family  with  you;  and  when  you  have  three  times  as  many, 
you  find  room  for  them  all.  God  preserve  to  you,  my  dear 
child,  this  blessing  of  multiplication,  so  necessary  to  im- 
mense expenditure  and  straitened  incomes. 

I  am  amazed  that  you  know  nothing  yet  respecting 
M.  de  Vendome,  nor  a  new  Controller;  both  these  will 
come  upon  you  when  you  least  expect  them.  What  I  wrote 
to  you  concerning  the  change  your  brother  wishes,  was  a 
thought  of  Madame  de  La  Fayette's,  when  we  were  con- 
sidering how  to  get  clear  of  INI.  de  Louvois,  with  whom 
there  is  no  other  way  of  dealing  but  by  proposing  an  ex- 
change; this,  however,  must  be  reserved  for  the  last  ex- 
tremity. Our  first  business  must  be  to  endeavour  to  get 
rid  of  the  post;  and  upon  this  subject  we  must  consult 
our  friends. 

I  hope  we  shall  all  meet  together  at  Paris,  where  we 
may  confer  freely  upon  these  subjects.  All  I  have  to  re- 
quest of  you  is,  that  you  will  prepare  yourself  to  travel 
without  any  inconvenience;  this  is  the  principal  thing  to 
be  thought  of. 
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I  cannot  tell  when  this  ballet '  is  to  be  danced :  truly 
it  will  be  a  finished  performance;  you  may  guess  that  I 
shall  say  it  is  not  equal  to  that  in  which  my  daughter  per- 
formed, when  such  and  such  persons  assisted,  and  she  en- 
tertained us  with  such  a  step  on  entering  the  theatre;  and 
then,  I  shall  relate  all  the  circumstances  of  that  entertain- 
ment ;  but,  in  short,  the  fondness  and  partiality  of  a  mother 
out  of  the  question,  you  yourself,  my  child,  must  confess 
that  it  will  be  far  inferior  to  yours,  and  that  there  were 
four  persons  about  the  late  Madame,  whom  whole  ages 
will  not  be  able  to  parallel,  either  for  beauty,  youth,  or 
gracefulness  in  dancing.  What  shepherdesses !  what  Ama- 
zons! Everyone  seems  to  wish  to  be  excused  from  this; 
the  Duchesse  de  Sulh^  pleads  family  affairs;  Madame  de 
Verneuil  her  chirstening,  and  so  on;  but  the  Dauphiness 
has  shown  herself  so  determined,  that  there  is  nothing  left 
but  to  obey. 

Adieu,  my  dear  child!  give  yourself  no  uneasiness 
about  my  health;  nothing  could  be  better;  would  to  heaven 
I  had  reason  to  think  the  same  of  yours!  I  feel  no  incon- 
venience from  the  dews ;  I  have  a  number  of  little  arbours 
in  which  I  sit  and  read,  or  chat,  secure  from  the  weather; 
and  the  mall  is  as  snug  and  as  warm  as  a  gallery. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  October  2,  1680. 

I  felt  painfully  the  mortification  and  derangement 
which  the  illness  of  the  Chevalier  must  have  occasioned 
you;  I  knew,  before  you  did,  that  his  fever  was  abating, 
and  that  the  English  physician  was  curing  him,  as  he  has 
cured  all  who  have  applied  to  him:  this  has  been  a  fortun- 

^  The  ballet  of  The  Triumph  of  Love,  by  Quinault,  was  produced 
at  Saint-Germain  before  the  King  on  tlie  21.st  January,  1681. 
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ate  year  for  his  reputation.  Heaven  be  praised,  my  dear, 
there  is  at  length  an  end  to  your  uneasiness,  in  which  I 
have  so  sincerely  participated;  for  the  Abbe  de  Pontcarre 
writes  me  word,  that  the  Chevalier  and  the  Bishop  are  per- 
fectly well;  accordingly  the  little  plans  which  seemed  to 
have  been  disconcerted  will  now  go  on  as  usual.  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  of  ]M.  de  Grignan's  journey;  I  suppose  he 
will  have  returned  by  the  time  you  receive  my  letter ;  never- 
theless I  cannot  help  dwelling  a  little  upon  the  subject. 
What  a  bomb  was  this  that  fell  unexpectedly,  and  burst 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  pleasures  and  tranquillity  of  your 
autumn!  It  is  indeed  giving  up  a  great  deal  to  quit  your 
house  with  such  charming  company,  excellent  music,  and 
good  cheer.  I  do  not  think  any  monk  could  suffer  more 
from  his  vow  of  mortification.  These  people  from  ]Mes- 
sina,  who  frighten  others  more  than  they  injure  them,  in- 
jure you,  as  you  observe,  more  than  they  frighten  you. 
What  an  expense!  and  how  ill-timed  too!  I  feel  all  these 
inconveniences  for  you,  but  at  the  same  time  I  foresee  with 
pleasure  the  time  approach  when  they  will  be  at  an  end; 
till  then,  however,  I  tremble  for  your  health,  which,  I  fear, 
must  suffer  from  these  continual  interruptions.  You  are 
too  lively  to  be  calm,  and  sleep  tranquilly,  with  subjects 
of  agitation  upon  j^our  mind.  I  have  seen  you  lost  in 
thoughtfulness  and  anxiety  for  things  of  much  less  mo- 
ment. I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  not  see  M.  de  Ven- 
dome  this  season,  but  that  will  not  delay  your  departure. 
You  may  wait  for  M.  de  Grignan  in  Paris,  as  you  have 
done  before.  You  have  more  reason  than  anyone  I  know, 
not  to  expose  yourself  to  the  bad  weather;  for  ourselves, 
my  child,  we  only  wait  till  All-Saints  is  passed,  and  we 
shall  then  take  our  flight. 

I  proposed  five  or  six  little  questions  to  you  in  my 
last  letter  but  one,  respecting  INIademoiselle  de  Grignan, 
to  which  you  will  favour  me  with  an  answer.  That  pious 
girl  is  the  object  of  my  admiration.  You  say  she  has  no 
Director  but  herself;  believe  me,  she  cannot  have  a  better. 
Leave  her  then  to  herself,  and  agree  with  me  that,  if  we 
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may  judge  by  appearances,  no  conscience  was  ever  better 
regulated.  These  calls  from  heaven  are  an  especial  mark 
of  divine  favour;  I  admire  her  dignified  virtue. 

Madame  de  La  Fayette  writes  me  word  that  everyone 
is  ill  with  a  fever;  she  says  it  is  like  a  volley  of  shot  fired 
into  a  crowded  trench,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
wounds  are  not  mortal. 

I  have  informed  the  Princesse  de  Tarente  of  what 
Providence  and  you  had  undertaken  for  her  daughter;  I 
believe,  that  finding  both  against  her,  will  be  the  means 
of  confirming  her  in  the  good  disposition  she  seems  of  late 
to  have  cherished.  She  says  a  thousand  handsome  things 
of  you.  She  asked  me,  why  you  were  so  much  interested 
in  wishing  her  to  love  her  daughter.  I  told  her,  that  you 
could  not  bear  that  there  should  be  any  child  in  the  world 
so  unhappy  as  to  be  deprived  of  the  affection  of  such  a 
mother.     This  seemed  to  have  no  bad  effect. 

You  doubtless  know  that  Madame  de  Ludres,  weary 
of  pouting  without  any  one  caring  for  it,  has  at  length 
obtained  leave  of  her  pride  to  accept  the  King's  pension  of 
two  thousand  crowns,  and  twenty-five  thousand  francs,  to 
pay  her  poor  creditors,  who  were  very  willing  to  pocket 
the  affront  of  being  paid  their  own,  without  standing  upon 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  done.  They  say  she  is  still  as 
handsome  as  ever. 

Indeed,  indeed,  my  child,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
scold  you  for  making  so  light  of  your  deplorable  thinness. 
If  this  proceeds  from  resignation,  it  is  truly  meritorious; 
but  if  from  inclination,  you  are  certainly  to  blame :  I  could 
wish  to  see  you  plump  and  strong;  and  in  short,  that  it 
would  please  God  to  restore  you  to  health,  with  all  its  cir- 
cumstances and  appendages. 

It  is  not  natural  that  I  should  not  acquaint  you  with 
an  accident  that  has  just  happened.  You  know  my  horses, 
which  are  esteemed  a  very  fine  set :  the  one  that  was  called 
Favourite,  was  in  the  trave  for  the  purpose  of  being 
trimmed,  and  while  they  were  clipping  the  hair  from  his 
ears,  no  offence  to  you,  he  became  perfectly  furious;  they 
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attempted  to  loose  him,  but  he  flung  himself  with  great 
violence  through  the  bars,  and  literally  dashed  himself  to 
pieces.  When  I  saw  him  lying  dead,  I  said,  like  ]M.  de 
INIontbazon,  "See  what  we  must  all  come  to!"  This  is  my 
story.  I  have  borne  my  misfortune  like  a  heroine,  and  it 
shall  not  detain  me  from  Paris  for  an  instant. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  October  6,  1680. 

I  have  kept  pace  with  you,  my  dear  child,  in  all  your 
uneasiness;  distance  is  cruel  on  these  occasions:  we  tor- 
ment ourselves  at  the  yery  time  we  should  rejoice;  but, 
heaven  be  praised !  we  have  hitherto  had  no  cause  to  repent 
of  having  rejoiced  when  we  should  have  mourned.  The 
indisposition  of  your  brothers  was  nothing  more  than  com- 
mon, and  was  attended  with  no  danger.  They  observed 
the  Englishman's  prescriptions,  as  if  you  had  yourself 
been  present  to  nurse  them,  as  you  nursed  our  dear  Abbe; 
and,  like  him,  they  found  the  benefit  of  compliance.  They 
are  now  perfectly  well,  and  write  me  word  that  they  think 
of  setting  out  immediately.  The  knowledge  of  this  only 
was  wanting  to  set  your  mind  at  rest ;  but  when  we  are  at 
a  distance,  we  give  way  to  every  phantom  of  the  imagina- 
tion. The  post  does  not  come  in  exevy  day,  and  when  it 
does,  it  occasions  such  agitation,  such  emotion!  I  know 
too  well  the  nature  of  these  pangs.  A  constitution  so  deli- 
cate as  yours,  and  liable  to  such  frequent  and  painful  at- 
tacks of  colic,  together  with  that  thin  habit  of  body,  which 
is  so  little  calculated  to  resist  a  fever  like  that  you  had  last 
year,  cannot  fail  to  give  me  many  melancholy  hours.  I 
endeavour,  indeed,  to  guard  against  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, but  they  often  prove  too  strong  for  me,  and  know 
perfectly  well  how  to  choose  the  moment  for  making  their 
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attacks.  Your  reflections  on  the  eternal  disappointment 
of  our  projects,  are  just  and  reasonable.  This  is  one  of 
my  most  common  meditations,  and  so  much  so,  that  I  com- 
fort myself  for  the  little  interruptions  that  attend  the  hope 
of  seeing  you  soon  at  Paris,  by  the  apprehension  I  should 
be  under,  that  some  unforeseen  accident  would  happen, 
were  my  jov  to  be  pure  and  cloudless:  I  therefore  suffer  it 
to  be  a  little  obscured,  as  you  said  the  other  day,  that 
through  tribulation  I  may  behold  its  approach  with  greater 
confidence.  How  has  your  autumn,  which  promised  to 
pass  so  agreeably,  been  darkened  by  an  unlooked-for  storm 
in  the  midst  of  its  sunshine!  But  I  am  in  hopes  these  clouds 
^vill  all  blow  over,  that  the  sky  will  again  become  serene, 
and  vour  iovs  suffer  onlv  a  little  delay.  You  will  soon 
have  ]M.  de  Grignan  from  ^larseilles,  and  your  brothers 
from  Paris.  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  the  Coadjutor's  affair; 
I  fancy  it  will  cost  him  some  money,  and  this  maj^  perhaps 
be  worse  than  the  fever;  for  there  is  no  English  remedy 
against  the  necessity  of  paying  money,  as  there  is  against 
a  fever. 

I  cannot,  indeed,  help  wondering  at  your  having 
passed  two  hours  in  company  with  a  Jesuit  without  dis- 
puting; you  must  have  an  excellent  stock  of  patience  to 
listen  to  all  his  trite  and  false  maxims.  I  assure  you,  that, 
notwithstanding  you  have  so  often  artfully  waived  this 
subject,  I  have  always  believed  you  to  be  of  the  same  opin- 
ion as  myself;  and  I  have  sometimes  been  a  little  mortified, 
that  you  would  not  permit  me  to  talk  to  you,  upon  a  sub- 
ject that  I  am  fond  of,  knowing  that  at  the  bottom,  your 
opinions  are  perfectly  right  and  orthodox.  I  should  never 
have  had  so  much  patience  with  these  reverend  Fathers. 
I  met  with  one  at  Vichy,  and  we  quarrelled  at  the  first 
visit,  which  so  troubled  the  waters  to  him,  that  he  was  ob- 
liged to  go  to  Saint-Mion  to  cool  himself.  As  you  read 
St.  Paul's  Epistles,  you  are  at  the  fountain-head;  and, 
therefore,  I  will  say  no  more  to  you  on  the  subject;  but 
talk  a  little  of  your  poor  brother. 

A  rascally  surgeon  in  Paris,  after  having  made  him 
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swallow  medicine  after  medicine,  assured  him  that  he  was 
cured,  and  had  nothing  more  to  do,  than  to  follow  a  milk 
diet  for  a  short  time,  to  cool  and  purify  his  blood.  Your 
brother  followed  his  advice,  but  soon  found  himself  in  a 
state  that  made  him  curse  both  the  surgeon  and  the  regi- 
men. He  thus  not  only  lost  time  that  was  precious  to  him, 
but  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  other  person,  who,  as  I 
told  you,  has  great  skill,  and  is  now  managing  him  in  a 
way  that  gives  us  hope  that  ere  long  his  health  will  be 
restored.  Madame  de  Marbeuf,  a  verj^  pretty  little  wo- 
man from  Vitre,  and  myself,  do  all  in  our  power  to  amuse 
and  divert  him ;  and  sometimes  a  neighbour  or  two  step  in 
to  make  a  party  at  ombre  with  him.  He  is  very  patient, 
and  what  with  play  and  his  books,  for  which  he  has  still  a 
relish,  he  contrives  to  pass  his  time  tolerably  well.  ^le- 
thinks  I  hear  you  say,  "But,  after  all  this,  my  dear  mother, 
can  it  be  doubted  what  his  disorder  is?"  Oh,  no,  my  child; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  conjuror  to  find  that  out.  But, 
as  I  said  before,  he  is  very  patient ;  and  it  is  droll  enough, 
that  the  canopy  saves  him  from  a  disgrace  that  would  be 
insupportable  to  him  if  this  accident  had  happened  on  the 
rampart ;  in  short,  when  he  reflects,  when,  and  how,  and  by 
whom,  and  under  what  show  of  friendship,  his  youth  has 
been  imposed  upon,  he  is  thinking  continually  who  knows 
it,  as  if  that  would  render  the  pain  less  acute,  the  disorder 
less  troublesome,  or  the  crime  less  heinous  in  the  sight  of 
God.  We  may  tmly  say  in  this  case,  Vopinione  regina  del 
mondo  \  In  short,  my  dear,  your  poor  little  brother  w^ould 
excite  your  pity  if  you  could  see  what  he  suffers.  I  believe 
I  shall  now  have  an  opportunity  of  requiting  him  for  the 
care  he  took  of  me  when  I  was  ill.  God  will  not  pennit 
me  to  be  in  his  debt. 

The  Prince  is  very  ill,  and  France  may  possibly  lose 
this  hero.  My  son  sends  you  a  thousand  remembrances; 
he  is  overjoyed  at  the  thought  of  our  seeing  you  this  win- 
ter; and  we  both  flatter  ourselves  that  this  journey  will 
prove  more  agreeable  and  less  fatiguing  than  the  last.    If 

^Opinion   rules   the   world.      [Translation.] 
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you  were  as  good  as  you  ought  to  be,  you  would  give  me 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  you  would  go  to  Lyons  in  a 
litter;  and  that,  as  far  as  ]\Iontelimart  at  least,  you  would 
keep  the  high  road,  without  attempting  those  dreadful 
precipices  where,  to  save  half  a  mile,  Madame  de  Cou- 
langes  ran  the  hazard  of  being  dashed  to  pieces  twenty 
times :  by  this  means  you  would  save  my  imagination  many 
terrors  with  which  the  frightful  banks  of  the  Rhone  im- 
press it. 

The  Abbe  de  Pontcarre  writes  me  word  that  the  son 
of  M.  Morant,  Counsellor  of  State,  is  nominated  Control- 
ler of  Provence.  He  is  very  much  of  the  gentleman,  and 
I  believe  you  will  like  him.  ^I.  Morant  is  nephew  of  Ma- 
dame de  Leuville,  a  friend  of  ]M.  de  Grignan's.  I  think 
you  are  very  happy  in  being  with  the  Archbishop  of  Aries, 
and  in  having  opportunities  of  profiting  by  his  conversa- 
tion. You  make  many  very  serious  reflections,  and  so 
sometimes  do  I :  indeed,  how  can  we  fail  of  making  reflec- 
tions on  what  passes  daily  before  our  eyes? — Pray,  assure 
the  worthy  patriarch  of  my  affectionate  esteem. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  October  9,  1680. 

How  I  pity  you  for  giving  way  to  such  cruel  anxieties 
as  you  do!  believe  me,  you  have  not  strength  enough  to 
support  them:  you  put  your  blood  into  a  ferment,  and 
you  wear  out  your  spirits  and  your  eyes,  by  always  view- 
ing the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  Alas!  my  dear  child,  the 
very  day  after  you  wTote  your  last  letter,  you  must  have 
found  that  your  brothers  were  perfectly  recovered;  in 
short,  no  one  was  in  danger  but  yourself,  through  your  too 
great  sensibility  of  heart,  and  vivacity  of  imagination:  I 
foresaw  and  felt  all  your  sufferings.     The  Chevalier  must 
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have  set  out  by  this  time,  and  you  must  have  found  relief 
from  your  fears.  I  cannot  but  admire  the  curious  precau- 
tion of  those  who  would  not  tell  you  the  real  state  of  the 
illness,  but  left  you  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it  by  a 
letter  that  was  not  addressed  to  you,  and  which  certainly 
made  more  of  the  affair  than  it  deserved.  I  hope,  my 
child,  that  what  I  have  written  respecting  your  little 
brother's  illness,  will  not  give  you  fresh  uneasiness :  he  has 
indeed  a  great  deal  more  to  suffer;  but  as  he  has  great 
patience,  is  resolved  to  be  completel}^  cured,  and  as  there 
is  no  danger,  you  will  not,  I  trust,  alarm  yourself  upon  his 
account  or  mine:  his  disorder  does  not  increase,  and  we 
chat  and  read  continually.  He  is  so  happy  in  being  here, 
that  I  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  listen  to  a  proposal  I 
made  to  him,  of  setting  out  immediately  for  Paris  in  a 
litter,  on  account  of  the  pains  in  his  head,  while  I  would 
follow  him  in  my  carriage.  He  has  the  fullest  confidence 
in  the  person  who  has  the  care  of  him  here;  he  has  stayed 
within  during  a  week  or  ten  days  of  bad  weather,  that  he 
may  come  out  at  length  as  pure  as  if  he  had  been  washed 
seven  times  in  the  river  Jordan.  In  short,  I  will  inform 
you  of  the  end  of  this  curious  adventure.  ]M.  de  La  Roche- 
foucauld, who  wrote  so  many  extraordinary  things,  would 
certainly  never  have  let  this  have  escaped  him.  What  think 
you  of  my  son,  while  he  was  at  Paris,  telling  the  whole 
history  of  his  misfortunes  to  Madame  de  La  Fayette,  and 
a  dozen  more  of  his  female  acquaintance?  Was  not  this 
a  fine  way  of  keeping  a  secret,  to  intrust  it  to  so  many  per- 
sons? For  my  part,  I  never  was  more  surprised  in  my 
life  than  to  find  how  light  he  made  of  this  affair.  I  imag- 
ined he  would  have  died  rather  than  have  opened  his  lips 
upon  the  subject  to  anyone;  but,  since  he  is  so  ver^^  com- 
municative, I  see  no  reason  why  I  may  not  be  the  same. 

Madame  de  Vins  inform  me,  that  M.  de  Vendome 
and  M.  Morant  are  upon  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Prov- 
ence; this  will  determine  ISI.  de  Grignan's  plans,  by  giving 
him  a  prospect  of  the  end  of  the  career  which  he  has  run 
so  nobly,  and  by  which  he  has  merited  the  brightest  re- 
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wards :  who  knows  but  fate  may  have  them  yet  in  store  for 
him?  M.  d'Hautefort  is  dead,  so  there  is  another  blue  rib- 
bon vacant.  He  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  take  the 
English  medicine,  because  it  was  too  expensive.  He  was 
told  that  at  most  it  would  not  cost  more  than  forty  pistoles : 
"It  is  too  much,"  said  he,  and  then  expired.  Monseigneur 
has  been  cured  by  this  specific;  what  will  now  become  of 
the  faculty? 

JNIontgobert  tells  me,  that  you  will  certainly  go  to 
Paris;  I  shall  write  and  thank  her  for  this  good  news,  and 
assure  her  how  happy  it  makes  me.  Your  brother's  ill- 
ness, by  giving  me  a  little  concern,  frees  me  from  the  ap- 
prehension that  an  uninterrupted  joy  would  otherwise  oc- 
casion me.  Adieu,  my  beloved  child ;  continue  well,  gather 
strength,  eat,  sleep,  and  recover  your  former  health.  Ma- 
dame de  Marbeuf  is  still  here;  she  sends  you  a  thousand 
compliments:  she  is  deteimined  not  to  leave  my  son,  till 
she  has  seen  him  hanged  ^ ;  she  is  the  most  friendly  creature 
in  the  world.  Poor  Comte !  he  had  reason,  indeed,  to  hurry 
away  to  Toulon  and  INIarseilles,  to  be  at  great  pains  to 
spend  an  immense  simi  of  money,  and,  after  all,  to  be 
obliged  to  go  and  meet  M.  de  Vendome:  the  thought  of 
all  this  almost  turns  my  poor  head. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  October  13,  1680. 

My  son  is  in  a  truly  pitiable  condition;  he  is  so  thin, 
so  shrivelled,  so  dejected,  and  his  beard  is  of  such  a  fright- 
ful length,  that  you  would  not  know  him  again;  in  his  in- 
tervals of  ease,  however,  he  plays  at  ombre,  and  chats:  he 
loves  to  be  petted,  and  thinks  he  begins  to  recover.  It 
vexes  me  when  I  reflect  for  whom  he  suffers!  for  an  un- 

^  See  Moliere's  Medecin  malgre  lui,  Act  III.,  Scene  9. 
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grateful  woman,  nay,  what  is  still  worse,  for  a  Sylvia,  for 
whom  he  has  not,  nor  ever  had,  any  real  love.  Madame  de 
Coulanges  writes  me  very  hmnorously,  that  his  cure  will 
be  a  source  of  public  rejoicing.  Her  letter  is  very  enter- 
taining. She  anticipates,  as  everyone  does  who  knows  you, 
no  small  pleasure  in  the  enjoyment  of  your  society  this 
winter,  and  in  renewing  old  connections.  As  ^I.  de  Cou- 
langes is  with  you,  I  doubt  not  that  you  are  very  much 
pleased:  now  is  the  time  for  playing  M.  de  Grignan  a 
trick;  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  put  Coulanges  in  a  box, 
or  the  Abbe  Viani's  theorbo-case;  for  you  cannot  produce 
him  simply  as  you  would  another  person.  I  must  confess 
I  was  altogether  for  the  j  ourney  to  Rome  ^ :  there  were  a 
thousand  circumstances  that  rendered  it  agreeable;  and  I 
had,  besides,  a  thousand  little  reasons  of  my  own,  which 
I  could  still  produce  if  they  were  wanted,  but  it  would  be 
like  bringing  an  army  into  the  field  when  there  was  no 
enemy  to  engage.  I  am  extremely  glad  Coulanges  has 
followed  your  advice,  which  was  infinitely  preferable  to 
any  other;  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  little  man  again. 
Madame  de  Coulanges  had  no  reason  on  her  side  to  wish 
him  to  take  this  journey,  for  his  company  is  far  from 
being  irksome  to  her. 

What  say  you  now,  my  dear  child,  of  Montgobert's 
mind,  or  rather  of  her  heart?  Is  it  not  exactly  what  I  pro- 
nounced it  to  be?  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  it, 
though  it  was  hid  under  thorns,  briers,  and  mists,  which 
all  proceeded  from  friendship,  attachment,  and  jealousy: 
and  when  you  said, 

Qu'importe  de  mon  cceur,  si  je  fais  mon  devoir"? 

I,  you  know,  said  just  the  reverse;  I  always  wished  some 
of  those  happy  conversations  to  take  place  which  so  much 
contribute  to  restore  drooping  friendship,  and  in  which 
every  accent,  every  look,  has  its  effect.     I  mentioned  this 

^  See  Letter  666,  of  18th  September,  1680,  in  this  Volume. 
^  What  signifies  my  heart,  if  I  do  ray  duty?     [Translation.] 
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to  you,  but  the  time  was  not  come;  even^thing  must  have 
its  time,  even  to  the  boiling  of  an  egg ;  but,  after  all,  I  am 
surprised  that  ]Montgobert  has  not  informed  me  of  this 
good  news,  knowing,  as  she  does,  how  much  I  am  interested 
in  it.  Thus  you  see  we  must  not  always  judge  by  appear- 
ances; you  imagined  there  w^as  no  stability  in  her  heart, 
and  you  have  found  the  contrary.  You  may  possibly  find 
the  same,  with  regard  to  that  of  your  neighbour  ^ ;  I  have 
observed  great  affection  and  sensibility  in  that  quarter.  I 
am  sorry  you  have  not  yet  met  with  one  of  those  eloquent 
moments  in  which  you  express  yourself  so  well.  This  was 
not  a  friendship  formed  for  saying,  "I  loved  you  once,  but 
I  love  you  no  longer;"  but  to  be  solid  and  unshaken.  The 
coolness  that  at  present  subsists  between  you  and  him  is  so 
much  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  is  concealed  beneath  a  smil- 
ing exterior,  and  the  mask  of  civility;  in  short,  there  is  an 
appearance  of  something  without  any  foundation:  this  is 
your  own  description  of  it,  "a  perfect  cessation  of  every 
kind  of  tie,  confidence,  and  sentiment;"  a  curious  friend- 
ship, indeed!  a  very  curious  friendship!  I  shall  be  apt  to 
say  like  Marechal  de  Gramont:  "If  I  make  you  shake 
hands,  gentlemen,  I  see  no  way  of  preventing  you  from 
cutting  one  another's  throats  whenever  you  please."  All 
these  things,  however,  will  wear  a  different  aspect  when 
the  time  comes.  I  long  most  impatiently  for  the  day  which 
is  to  restore  you  once  more  to  my  maternal  embrace. 

^ladame  de  ^larbeuf  is  still  with  me;  we  are  happy 
in  her  company,  and  she  is  so  in  ours;  yet  she  will  leave 
us,  for  no  other  reason  that  I  know  of,  but  becavise  people 
cannot  be  contented  when  they  are  well  off.  She  has  writ- 
ten to  M.  de  Coulanges  to  inform  him  of  the  good  fortune 
of  Mademoiselle  Descartes,  to  whom  the  Duchesse  de 
Chaulnes  has  given  a  ver}^  pretty  pension.  This  young  lady 
is  as  wise  as  her  uncle  and  yourself. 


^  The  person  here  hinted  at  by  Madame  de  Sevigne  was  M.  de  La 
Garde,  whose  barony  lay  contiguous  to  that  of  M.  de  Grignan. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  October  16,  1680. 

I  am  highly  pleased  with  your  last  letter;  but  it  was 
too  long,  notwithstanding,  and  must  have  fatigued  you, 
otherwise  it  was  very  acceptable,  and  made  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  our  tranquil  domestic  amusements ;  nor  would 
it  have  failed  of  finding  a  place,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
dazzling  pleasures  of  Versailles,  had  I  been  there.  There 
are  certain  things  in  life,  which  no  objects,  no  dissipations, 
can  ever  drive  from  the  remembrance.  You  still  talk  of 
this  medicine ;  you  must  have  been  strangely  in  want  of  an 
abatement  to  your  pleasure,  to  have  taken  what  I  said  in 
the  sense  to  which  you  applied  it :  I  merely  meant,  that  so 
mild  and  gentle  a  medicine  was  scarcely  worth  the  trouble 
of  swallowing:  for  my  own  part,  I  like  a  more  violent  one, 
such  as  purgative  salts,  and  I  omitted  it  only  on  account  of 
the  warm  weather.  In  short,  my  child,  I  am  as  well  as 
could  be  wished,  and  have  found  infinite  benefit  from  my 
linseed  tea.  You  are  certainly  capable  of  teaching  me 
many  things;  but  I  will  not  apply  to  you,  nor  to  any  one 
in  existence,  for  lessons  of  confidence  and  sincerity  in 
friendship.  You  see  what  tone  I  assume.  I  should  be  un- 
able to  conceal  from  you  any  illness  I  might  labour  under. 
I  cannot  deceive  you;  but  do  you,  my  child,  act  with  the 
same  openness  towards  me?  do  you  tell  me,  without  dis- 
guise, the  true  state  of  your  health  ?  Indeed  I  have  lately 
received  great  comfort  from  Montgobert's  letters;  for,  as 
she  has  frequently  told  me  the  truth,  which  you  would 
sometimes  conceal  from  me,  I  can  place  greater  reliance 
on  her  present  assurances  of  your  amendment;  but  I  can- 
not conceive  how  it  happens  that  she  has  not  said  a  syllable 
to  me  of  the  gratification  she  must  have  received  from  the 
perfect  reconciliation  that  has  taken  place  between  you. 
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Your  different  sentiments  with  regard  to  each  other  gave 
me  no  small  dissatisfaction;  I  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  her  heart,  and  could  see  to  the  bottom  of  it,  through 
all  the  httle  mists  and  vapours  with  which  it  was  obscured. 
You  know  I  told  you  that  I  was  sure  you  would  find  it  as 
fair  as  you  could  wish ;  own,  then,  that  I  was  not  deceived, 
and  that  it  is  impossible  for  anj^one  to  love  you  otherwise 
than  ardently:  but,  I  trust,  you  are  now  entirely  cured  of 
your  prejudices;  I  must  still,  however,  return  to  the  old 
strain,  and  declare  my  anger  at  ]Montgobert  for  having  so 
long  delayed  to  make  me  a  sharer  in  her  happiness. 

When  I  read  how  impossible  it  still  is  to  you,  to  listen 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Grignan's  noble  resolutions,  it  brings 
the  tears  into  my  eyes:  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  this 
emotion,  this  overflowing  of  the  heart,  respecting  an  event 
that  we  approve,  applaud,  and  are  pleased  with?  Her 
noble  resolutions  inspire  everyone  who  knows  her  with  sen- 
timents of  admiration  and  affection.  We  consider  her  as 
a  person  distinguished  by  the  particular  grace  of  heaven. 
Tell  me  your  sentiments  upon  this  subject;  let  me  know 
how  you  have  planned  your  intended  journey,  and  give  me 
credit  for  all  the  heart-felt  joy  I  experience  on  your  ap- 
proaching return,  though  indeed,  if  I  wanted  to  lessen  it, 
I  need  not  look  far.  I  have  too  serious  a  subject  of  un- 
easiness in  my  son.  As  his  headache  and  fevers  continue 
to  baffle  the  power  of  all  medicines  he  has  hitherto  tried, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  go  to  Paris,  that 
fountain  of  good  and  evil;  but  he  will  not  hear  of  it,  he 
considers  it  all  as  a  mere  trifle.  Good  heavens!  how  little 
power  I  have  over  my  children!  He  seems  to  think  him- 
self very  happy  where  he  is;  he  amuses  himself  with  read- 
ing, chatting,  and  now  and  then  playing  at  ombre.  He  is 
pleased  with  my  attention  to  him,  and  I  think  myself  happy 
in  having  it  in  my  power  to  contribute  to  his  comfort. 
He  desires  me  to  make  his  most  affectionate  remembrances 
to  you;  he  intends  writing  to  you  almost  ever}^  post-day, 
but  his  pain  prevents  him  from  taking  the  pen  in  his  hand. 
I  will  let  you  know  how  all  this  terminates;  we  may  be 
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surprised  with  some  agreeable  and  unlooked-for  change. 

I  find  little  Coulanges  is  still  with  you;  you  are  really 
a  charming  figure,  seated  on  a  sack  of  apples,  at  the  foot 
of  your  fig-tree,  with  a  basket  of  figs  and  grapes  before 
you !  This  is  admirable,  provided  you  have  strength  equal 
to  your  courage,  and  do  not  affect  the  airs  of  a  robust 
personage,  when  in  fact  you  are  one  of  the  most  delicate. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  M.  de  Coulanges  promised  me  that 
he  would  keep  a  strict  eye  upon  all  your  actions,  and  give 
me  a  faithful  account  of  them ;  but  I  find,  in  his  very  first 
letter,  that  he  has  conspired  with  the  rest,  to  flatter  me. 

I  thought  my  son  would  have  burst  with  laughing  the 
other  day,  in  spite  of  all  his  sufferings,  at  poor  Mademoi- 
selle du  Plessis,  whose  vanity  is  become  quite  insupport- 
able, since  I  procured  her  the  honour  of  a  line  from  you. 
Happening,  therefore,  to  say  something  the  other  day  more 
impertinent  than  usual,  I  put  on  a  more  serious  air  than 
usual,  and  said  to  her,  "That  is  really  verj^  silly,  not  to  use 
a  harsher  expression."  My  son  stopped  me  short  in  the 
midst  of  this  fine  oration;  which  was  a  great  pity,  for  it 
promised  something  extraordinary.  You  will  say,  per- 
haps, this  is  an  anecdote  very  little  worth  committing  to 
paper,  but  it  happened  to  hit  your  poor  brother's  fancy; 
and  so,  my  dear  child,  adieu. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  October  20,  1680. 

When  you  receive  this  letter,  you  may  say,  "My 
mother  is  in  Paris."  I  shall  set  out  to-morrow  morning, 
and  my  son  accompanies  me,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
relief  in  that  city,  of  which,  with  the  poet,  we  may  say, 

Et  comme  il  fait  les  maux,  il  fait  les  medecines  ^, 

^  The  cause  and  cure  of  every  ill.     [Translation.] 
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Our  good,  honest,  and  sincere  physician,  has  fairly  told  us, 
that  the  distemper  baffles  his  skill;  that  he  does  not  dare 
hazard  those  remedies  which  alone  seem  likely  to  succeed; 
and  therefore  desires  us  to  set  out  as  speedily  as  possible, 
that  we  may  consult  persons  more  skillful  and  less  timid 
than  himself,  assuring  us  that  we  may  undertake  the  jour- 
ney without  any  ill  consequences.  We  have  therefore  de- 
termined on  it;  my  son  has  suffered  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded to  undergo  the  fatigue,  in  the  hope  that  health  will 
be  the  reward  of  his  toils.  This  has  been  the  subject  of 
our  meditations  for  the  last  two  days;  a  few  hours  have 
brought  about  what  a  whole  month  would  not  have  effected 
in  any  other  situation;  and  though  I  am  retreating  with 
the  utmost  precipitation,  it  has  pleased  Providence  that  I 
should  be  carried  back  to  Paris  by  other  motives  than  those 
of  going  to  meet  you.  This  early  return,  however,  will 
give  me  an  opportunity  of  getting  your  apartment  ready 
to  receive  you. 

You  say  you  are  perfectly  well ;  I  am  sure  it  is  happy 
for  me  if  you  are  so;  it  would  be  more  than  I  could  well 
support  to  have  both  my  children  ill  at  once.  You  were 
in  high  spirits,  my  dear,  when  you  wrote  your  last  letter: 
nothing  can  be  prettier  than  your  jealousy;  the  applica- 
tion you  make  of  it  is  admirable,  and  diverted  me  ex- 
tremely. Adieu,  my  beloved  child,  adieu;  I  spend  all  my 
time  in  gossiping  to  you,  while  I  have  a  thousand  things 
to  do ;  I  must  go  and  help  the  good  Abbe,  and  I  have  some 
papers  to  sign.  I  have  had  a  farewell  visit  from  the  Prin- 
cesse,  who  is  extremely  good  and  obliging,  and  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  good  folks,  who  wished  me  gone  long  ago, 
but  our  hearts  were  not  then  turned ;  there  must  be  a  time 
for  all  things.  I  have  detained  INIadame  de  Marbeuf,  who 
was  with  the  Princesse;  she  is  very  useful  to  us.  The  roads 
are  very  good,  and  God,  I  trust,  will  conduct  us  in  safety. 
We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  find  a  perfect  cure  in 
Paris,  which  has  been  refused  us  here  through  the  high 
veneration  in  which  we  are  held;  but  as  that  will  not  be 
the  case  where  we  are  going,  we  depart  full  of  hopes ;  I  can- 
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not  sufficiently  admire  how  chance  has  made  the  necessity 
of  my  setting  out  an  instrmnent  to  forward  what  you  seem 
so  earnestly  to  desire,  that  I  should  be  there  ready  to  re- 
ceive you  on  your  arrival.  I  could  never  have  imagined 
that  things  would  have  turned  out  thus. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Geignan. 

Malicorne,  Wednesday,  October  23,  1680. 

Well,  here  we  are  on  our  road  to  Paris,  full  of  impa- 
tience to  arrive  there:  and  indeed  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost  in  procuring  relief  for  this  poor  boy;  the  constant 
pains  in  his  head,  the  uneasiness  this  causes  him,  with  a 
beard  a  la  Lauzun  \  have  so  changed  him  that  you  would 
with  difficulty  recognize  him.  We  endeavour  to  render  the 
journey  as  easy  to  him  as  possible,  by  going  a  snail's  pace ; 
and,  as  he  can  seldom  get  a  wink  of  sleep  till  day-break, 
we  cannot  set  out  again  till  near  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  we  stop  just  where  we  can.  We  found  it  impos- 
sible to  reach  Sable,  and  so  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  little 
hen-roost  not  more  than  a  few  steps  from  that  where  I 
perspired  so  profusely  five  years  ago.  Be  under  no  ap- 
prehensions however  for  your  brother's  safety;  for,  as  I 
told  you  the  other  day,  Paris  will  prove  the  Jordan  from 
whence  he  will  come  forth  pure  and  immaculate;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  his  condition  is  deplorable. 

You  say  you  never  mention  Providence  but  when  you 
have  an  ailment  of  your  lungs,  whereas  that  subject  always 
exhausts  mine,  for  I  can  find  none  that  furnishes  so  large 
a  field  for  discussion,  observation,  and  enquiry;  and  why 
may  we  not  discourse  as  well  on  this  as  on  natural  philos- 
ophy?   Why  did  you  not  still  say,  as  you  did  last  year, 

^  M.  de  Lauzun  would  not  allow  his  beard  to  be  trimmed  whilst 
he  remained  in  confinement  in  the  Bastille. 
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that  our  fears,  our  reasonings,  our  decisions,  our  wills,  our 
desires,  are  only  so  many  means  employed  by  God  for  the 
execution  of  his  purposes?  Is  not  this  an  inexhaustible 
subject,  fraught  with  the  most  entertaining  variety?  For 
instance,  I  think  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  inform  you 
of  the  half  of  what  has  passed  at  The  Rocks,  during  these 
last  two  months :  the  confidence  reposed  in  a  person  thought 
to  be  very  skillful  in  his  profession,  the  willful  blindness, 
the  affected  laziness,  the  fondness  for  home,  the  disregard 
of  my  advice,  as  well  as  that  of  every  other  friend  who 
wanted  us  to  be  gone,  from  a  want  of  proper  disposition  of 
mind,  and  the  reasons  that  prevented  me  from  contradict- 
ing, notwithstanding  my  aversion  to  a  longer  stay ;  all  this, 
I  say,  has  made  such  a  farrago  of  sentiments  and  opinions, 
that  it  would  give  anyone  an  ailment  of  the  lungs  only  to 
recount  them :  all  this  appeared  to  me  like  a  vast  machine, 
of  which  Providence  managed  the  springs  and  wheels,  and 
the  result  of  which,  I  thought,  I  could  plainly  foresee. 
Suddenly,  our  black  was  turned  to  white ;  what  before  was 
such  an  object  of  delight,  was  now  held  in  detestation:  the 
hated  Paris  became  the  summit  of  ambition;  my  advice 
was  listened  to,  and  approved;  my  sincerity  acknowledged; 
the  case  appeared  in  its  true  colours ;  and  in  two  days  away 
we  posted,  and  are  now  burning  with  impatience  to  arrive 
on  the  banks  of  our  Jordan ;  for  such  it  will  prove  after  all. 
This  subject  would  furnish  us  with  infinite  matter  for  con- 
versation, my  child;  and  although  this  hurr}^  has  not  been 
altogether  upon  your  account,  I  shall  by  this  means  be  the 
better  prepared  to  receive  you.  Believe  me,  there  is  no 
experiment  in  natural  philosophy  more  amusing  than  the 
investigation  of  the  connection  and  diversity  of  our  several 
sentiments ;  so  that  you  see,  it  is  God's  will,  may  be  para- 
phrased in  a  thousand  different  ways. 

It  is  really  excellent  to  desire  me  to  tell  the  Archbishop 
how  much  you  are  grieved  at  his  departure;  you  do  me 
and  my  poor  letters  infinite  honour:  I  am,  however,  ex- 
tremely happy  that  you  find  me  serviceable  to  you  in  any 
respect. 
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I  had  quite  forgotten  to  ask  after  Madame  de  La 
Ville-Dieu;  did  the  attack  prove  fatal  to  her?  I  was  in- 
formed of  the  departure  of  M.  de  Vendome  and  your  Con- 
troller, and  I  made  exactly  the  same  remarks  as  you  did. 
Adieu,  my  dear  child !  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed ;  we  have  not 
been  able  to  take  a  walk  in  any  place;  we  must  have  some 
time  to  rest  ourselves,  for  to-morrow  we  set  out  again. 
My  Abbe  and  our  poor  invalid  send  a  thousand  kind  re- 
membrances to  you.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  anxieties  I 
have  mentioned  to  you,  I  cheer  myself  with  the  pleasing 
prospect  of  soon  beholding  you,  and  embracing  you  with 
all  the  overflowings  of  maternal  affection. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

Paris,  Wednesday,  October  30,  1680. 

I  arrived  here  last  night,  my  beloved  child,  in  the  most 
delightful  weather.  If  you  are  wise,  you  will  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines,  and  not  wait  till  the  change  of  the 
moon,  which  may  bring  with  it  heavy  rains  and  bad  roads. 
I  never  saw  the  roads  of  Brittany  so  good:  you  know  why 
I  came  without  losing  a  moment.  I  wrote  to  you  from 
Malicorne,  in  what  way  w^e  endeavoured  to  beguile  the  suf- 
ferings of  your  poor  brother :  we  have  at  length  succeeded 
so  happily,  that  we  have  got  rid  of  his  fever  and  other 
complaints;  so  that  it  is  now^  only  to  recover  him,  not  to 
raise  him  from  the  dead ;  and  this  we  are  going  to  set  about 
with  all  our  strength. 

I  found  the  Chevalier  here  on  our  arrival;  we  had  a 
great  deal  of  chat ;  he  told  me  several  particulars  that  were 
very  agreeable,  which  I  will  communicate  to  you,  for  I 
fancy  he  has  not  thought  it  prudent  to  commit  them  to 
writing.  I  am  delighted  that  he  is  in  this  house,  and  wish 
he  could  remain  in  it :  however,  he  will  not  leave  the  neigh- 
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bourhood,  as  his  chief  interest  lies  here;  the  knowledge  of 
this,  I  believe,  will  add  to  the  pleasure  of  your  journey. 

You  desire  me  to  receive  you  with  true  joy;  alas,  my 
child!  how  can  it  be  otherwise?  The  Chevalier  and  I  have 
both  seen  your  apartment;  it  is  really  very  pretty,  and  I 
am  sure  will  please  you.  I  find  ^Madame  de  La  Ville-Dieu 
is  to  take  Pauline  with  her;  we  had  much  rather  she  had 
come  up  with  you,  that  would  indeed  have  been  a  pleasure. 
]M.  de  La  Garde  writes  me  word,  that  Pauline  took  my 
advice  last  year,  and  tied  herself  to  your  apron-string  in 
the  prettiest  manner  imaginable.  I  shall  never  see  her ;  you 
\vi]l  console  me,  but  nothing  less  than  you  can  do  it.  I 
am  not  at  a  loss  to  guess  your  vexation,  in  not  having 
taken  leave  of  the  Archbishop.  Alas,  my  dear !  what  must 
occur  to  our  minds  in  taking  leave  of  a  person  of  his  age?  ^ 
Whatever  has  the  semblance  of  bidding  an  eternal  adieu, 
must  give  pain  to  a  feeling  heart. 

The  songs  JNI.  de  Coulanges  has  made  are  extremely 
good:  your  house  must  have  been  uncommonly  thronged 
to  stifle  his  vivacity:  so  large  a  company  at  once  is  too 
much;  it  wearies  even  me,  with  all  my  popular  virtues. 
Thank  heaven,  you  will  not  be  in  a  way  to  ruin  yourself 
this  winter,  either  at  Aix,  or  in  your  own  house;  how  my 
heart  exults  at  the  certainty  of  your  return!  In  short,  I 
should  be  too  happy,  were  it  not  for  the  alloy  I  find  in  my 
son's  illness.  The  Coadjutor  has  gone,  he  has  settled  the 
manner  of  M.  de  Vendome's  interview  with  M.  de  Grig- 
nan  ' :  it  is  sufficient  to  know,  once  for  all,  how  things  are 
to  be ;  and  when  the  King's  orders  are  followed,  there  is  no 
room  for  complaint.  I  shall  finish  my  letter  this  evening, 
when  I  will  inform  you  of  ail  that  I  have  seen  and  heard. 

I  have  now  seen  my  good  friends;  Madame  de  La 
Fayette  spent  the  whole  afternoon  with  me;  she  finds  great 

^  This  relates  to  the  Archbishop  of  Aries,  who  was  then  near  eighty 
years  of  age. 

^  Meaning  the  ceremonial  that  was  to  be  observed  between  the 
Due  de  Vendonie  and  the  Conite  de  Grignan,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
former  to  take  upon  himself  the  government  of  Provence. 
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relief  from  the  asses'-milk ;  Madame  de  Schomberg  does 
not  appear  to  have  supplanted  me  there,  although  there  is 
a  great  intercourse  of  words  between  these  two  new  friends. 
Do  you  not  remember  the  remark  we  used  to  make  of  the 
pleasure  there  is  in  showing  ourselves  off  to  advantage  to 
a  new  acquaintance?  Nothing  could  be  more  just  than 
this  observation;  everything  is  new,  ever}i:hing  is  an  ob- 
ject of  admiration,  and  praises  are  lavished  out  of  num- 
ber. There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  vanity  in  these  friend- 
ships, than  of  esteem  or  confidence ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole, 
I  do  not  think  I  am  yet  thrown  into  the  rubbish-bag. 

Montgobert  has  written  me  wonders  about  your  rec- 
onciliation ;  in  future,  I  suppose  it  will  be  scarcely  possible 
that  you  should  be  at  variance.  I  knew  her  heart  was 
sound:  I  saw  through  it,  notwithstanding  the  briers,  and 
thorns,  and  mists,  that  enveloped  it. 

It  seems,  then,  that  you  have  paid  that  visit  after  all, 
and  that  nothing  could  prevent  you  from  tempting  the 
precipices :  you  may  say  what  you  please  to  me  about  fields 
and  bowling-greens,  but  the  Chevalier  has  told  me  that  he 
was,  on  a  similar  occasion,  obliged  to  drag  you  by  force 
out  of  your  litter,  to  prevent  you  from  being  dashed  to 
pieces;  for  my  part,  I  cannot  conceive  the  pleasure  you 
take  in  running  these  risks,  or  how  you  can  so  coolly  con- 
template the  horrible  gulfs  that  threaten  to  swallow  you 
up  every  instant.  What  can  induce  you,  my  child,  to  pique 
yourself  upon  showing  more  intrepidity  than  the  Chev- 
alier? Do  j^ou  think  your  many  amiable  qualities  stand 
in  need  of  this  additional  one?  The  gaiety  and  songs  of 
M.  de  Coulanges  must  certainly  be  of  great  service  in  these 
expeditions.  JMadame  de  Coulanges  writes  me  a  thousand 
kind  things  on  your  account  as  well  as  my  own. 

ISIadame  de  La  Fayette,  Madame  de  Lavardin,  the 
Marquise  d'Uxelles,  and  Madame  de  Bagnols,  have  fur- 
nished me  with  a  whole  budget  of  news.  iNIademoiselle 
Amelot  was  married  last  Sunday,  without  a  soul  knowing 
anything  of  the  matter,  to  a  M.  de  Vaubecourt,  a  spick- 
and-span  new  suitor;  he  is  of  a  good  family,  though  b;it 
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of  a  middling  fortune;  his  mother  is  of  the  house  of  Cha- 
lons. It  has  happened  very  well,  to  prevent  us  from  being 
teased  this  winter,  as  we  were  the  last,  with  her  amorous 
languor. 

Adieu,  my  dear  child;  we  are  all  busied  in  preparing 
for  your  reception.  Here  is  another  instance  of  the  un- 
seasonable things  that  absence  and  distance  make  us  say 
and  do ;  you  tell  me,  you  wish  I  could  meet  you  here,  think- 
ing I  am  to  pass  my  winter  in  Brittany:  I  was  once  very 
near  doing  so;  but  after  all,  here  I  am,  my  beloved  child, 
here  I  am,  to  my  great  satisfaction. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

Paris,  Friday,  All-Saints'  day,  1680. 

I  have  just  informed  Madame  de  Coulanges  that  I 
am  out  of  countenance  at  being  in  Paris  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  having  never  been  seen  at  such  a  feast  before:  if 
the  Coadjutor  ^  can  relish  this  wretched  pun,  it  is  at  his 
service.  Madame  de  Coulanges  informs  me  she  has  re- 
ceived so  entertaining  a  letter  from  you,  that  she  should 
never  be  tired  of  reading  it;  and  you  have  the  assurance 
to  write  me  word,  by  the  very  same  post,  that  your  style 
is  as  flat  and  insipid  as  the  lady's  who  wrote  to  M.  de  Cou- 
langes in  my  letter.  You  deserve  to  be  heartily  scolded 
when  you  talk  in  this  manner. 

If  you  would  have  me  speak  to  you  without  disguise, 
and  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  sound  reason,  M.  de  Grig- 
nan  ought  to  make  you  set  out,  without  waiting  till  he  has 
finished  the  ceremony  of  receiving  M.  de  Vendome;  this 
delay  will  carry  you  far  into  the  month  of  January,  the 
thought  of  which  is  insupportable.  M.  de  Vendome  stays 
at  every  place;  he  will  be  more  than  a  week  at  Orleans,  he 
will  spend  five  or  six  days  in  hunting  with  the  Archbishop 

^  The  Coadjutor  was  fond  of  playing  upon  words. 
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of  Lyons ;  so  you  see  that  staying  to  receive  him,  conduct- 
ing* him  to  Aix,  and  bringing  him  back  with  you  again, 
will  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time ;  and  it  will  be  paying  very 
little  attention  to  your  health  or  safety,  thus  to  delay  your 
journey.  This  is  what  my  anxiety  to  everything  that  re- 
spects your  comfort  and  welfare  prompts  me  to  write  to 
you :  I  wish  this  piece  of  advice  may  prove  as  unnecessary, 
and  come  as  unseasonably,  as  most  of  those  things  do,  that 
pass  between  persons  at  such  a  distance  as  we  are  from 
each  other;  and  that,  when  this  letter  arrives,  you  may  al- 
ready have  fixed  the  day  of  your  departure,  as  your  let- 
ter expresses.  Your  apprehension,  that  I  should  pass  the 
winter  in  Brittany,  found  me  snug  in  Paris. 

After  embracing  you  most  cordially,  my  dear  Comte, 
in  spite  of  your  infidelities,  I  must  tell  you,  that  the  above 
is  addressed  to  you;  your  affection  ought  to  inspire  you 
with  the  same  anxiety,  the  same  apprehensions,  as  those 
which  actuate  me. 

It  is  said  Madame  de  Schomberg  is  going  to  leave  us, 
and  take  up  her  residence  in  the  Faubourg  St.-Germain. 
It  is  really  vers^  amusing,  to  see  the  preparations  that  are 
made  for  the  observance  of  the  new  league  of  amity  be- 
tween this  lady  and  Madame  de  La  Fayette.  The  Abbe 
Tetu  maintains,  that  this  intimacy  will  put  Madame  de 
Coulanges  out  of  all  patience;  and  he  is  still  so  much  her 
admirer,  as  to  be  delighted  with  the  idea.  Brancas  is  al- 
most wild  about  it,  and  talks  of  Madame  de  Schomberg, 
as  if  she  were  still  at  the  Rambouillet  INIansion.  If  Ma- 
dame de  Coulanges  should  avenge  herself  on  them  all,  by 
contracting  a  friendship  and  intimacy  with  you,  it  would 
have  the  most  whimsical  effect  imaginable:  for  my  part, 
I  shall  take  great  care  of  what  I  have  already  obtained, 
as  a  reward  for  my  past  services.  Corbinelli  and  I  are 
both  of  opinion  that  nothing  is  wanting  in  these  prepara- 
tions but  friendship  itself.  Adieu,  my  dearest  child!  it 
grows  late.  I  have  been  overwhelmed  with  visits.  You 
always  laugh  at  my  foresight;  but  I  cannot  bear  to  drive 
things  off  to  the  last  moment. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

Paris,  Wednesday,  November  5,  1680. 

I  still  advise  you,  my  child,  to  set  out  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible; for  if  you  stay  till  M.  de  Grignan  has  discharged  all 
his  duties,  you  must  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  coming  this 
winter.  I  should  think  his  regard  for  you  would  not  suffer 
him  to  expose  you  to  the  cold  weather  and  bad  roads:  at 
least,  such  conduct  would  be  unaccountable  to  me.  You 
were  certainly  bom  never  to  taste  a  moment's  repose  or 
pleasure,  since  I  find  you  passing  so  lightly  over  your  stay 
in  Paris,  to  dwell  upon  your  return  to  Grignan.  I  believe 
few  persons,  except  you,  would  perplex  themselves  with 
such  thoughts  amidst  the  hurrv  of  a  removal.  For  mv 
part,  my  dear  child,  I  cannot  imagine  what  should  make 
you  think  of  leaving  Paris;  when  once  you  are  here,  you 
will  be  lodged  as  comfortably  as  you  can  desire ;  your  lease 
will  be  renewed  for  four  years,  your  expenses  regulated; 
and  if  you,  that  is,  M.  de  Grignan,  should  wish  to  avoid 
the  very  extraordinary  ones  you  have  long  incurred,  this 
is  the  only  place  in  the  world  where  you  may  take  breath. 
As  for  Aix,  it  is  a  bottomless  pit  for  money.  I  fancy  that 
by  this  time  you  are  somewhat  cured  of  your  Grignan 
economy,  where  you  were  to  live  for  little  or  nothing;  for 
it  was  nothing,  it  seems,  nothing  at  all,  to  have  four  or  five 
tables,  to  keep  open  house,  and  furnish  entertainment  for 
man  and  horse ;  a  thing  that  no  one  in  the  world  now  thinks 
of  doing:  in  short,  say  what  you  please,  that  famous  cara- 
vanserai of  yours  appears  to  me  to  teem  with  ruin;  this 
concourse  of  people  seems  to  me  like  the  flood  which  carries 
all  before  it.  In  short,  my  child,  I  dare  not  think  of  this 
vortex;  Paris  will  prove  your  resting-place:  stay  here  at 
least  till  you  have  confronted  your  expenses,  and  can  look 
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your  return  in  the  face ;  but  first  let  me  see  you  here ;  that 
is  the  chief  object  of  my  wishes. 

Mademoiselle  de  Meri  has  found  apartments  to  her 
mind ;  she  will  have  all  the  time  she  can  desire  to  settle  her- 
self; nothing  need  huny  her:  she  sees  plainly  that  I  am 
much  better  pleased  to  have  her  here,  while  she  can  remain 
here,  than  to  have  farther  to  go  for  her.  It  was  to  bring 
her  to  a  determination,  that  I  wrote  to  you;  for  when 
people  are  irresolute,  they  can  do  nothing  they  wish.  She 
is  much  better  than  she  was ;  she  can  now  talk  herself,  and 
hear  others  talk;  we  have  a  good  deal  of  chat  together 
every  evening.  Ah,  my  dear  child,  how  easy  is  it  for  any- 
one to  live  with  me!  how  far  will  a  little  complaisance  and 
sociability,  or  even  the  appearance  of  confidence,  lead  me! 
I  believe  no  one  in  the  world  is  more  readily  pleased  in 
domestic  life  than  myself.  I  wish  you  could  only  witness 
how  smoothly  every  thing  goes  on,  when  my  cousin  chooses 
it  should  do  so.  She  hinted  to  me  the  other  day,  that  she 
had  heard,  in  general  terms,  of  my  son's  misfortune,  and 
that  she  should  very  much  like  to  know  further  particulars. 
I  was  not  displeased  at  this  curiosity,  and  therefore  gave 
her  a  full  account  of  the  whole  affair,  besides  relating 
other  anecdotes,  that  I  thought  might  be  amusing  to  her. 
This  is  what  I  call  living  together  as  we  should  do:  but 
when  we  cannot  say  anything  but  what  is  answered  rudely ; 
when  we  endeavour  to  behave  in  the  civilest  manner  pos- 
sible, and  yet  nothing  will  please;  when  every  subject  we 
mention  is  heard  with  sullen  silence,  and  the  most  well- 
known  circumstances  are  concealed  under  an  air  of  mys- 
tery; when  facts  are  treated  as  falsehoods  and  calumnies, 
and  distrust,  ill-nature,  and  even  aversion,  is  manifested  in 
every  word,  and  every  look;  I  must  confess,  such  conduct 
vexes  me  to  the  heart,  and  I  cannot  help  resenting  it.  I 
cannot  accustom  myself  to  these  rough  roads;  and  if  it 
were  only  on  account  of  having  brought  you  into  the 
world,  a  more  gentle  manner  might  be  expected.  And 
yet,  my  dear  child,  I  have  often  experienced  this  disagree- 
able and  unkind  treatment :  I  should  not  mention  it  to  you, 
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but  that,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  the  case  is  altered.  If 
this  change  does  but  last,  it  will  give  me  very  great  joy; 
yes,  I  repeat  it,  very  great  joy:  you  may  believe  me  when 
I  speak  thus,  for  it  is  not  often  that  I  do  so.  This  has  not 
been  a  reconciliation,  but  a  gradual  restoration  to  health, 
by  means  of  kind  and  unreserved  conversations,  and  not 
of  the  nature  of  those  that  used  to  take  place,  as  between 
persons  who  were  strangers  to  each  other.  In  short,  I  am 
quite  satisfied;  indeed  a  very  little  will  satisfy  me;  and, 
upon  occasion,  I  can  consider  a  suspension  of  ill  treatment 
as  a  mark  of  friendship.  By  what  I  have  said,  you  may 
judge  how  pleased  I  should  be,  if  civility,  good  nature,  a 
show  of  confidence,  an  intercourse  of  familiar  chat,  and  all 
the  little  attentions  that  should  be  maintained  between  per- 
sons who  know  what  life  is,  could  once  more  be  established 
between  her  and  me  through  your  means.  I  perceive  there 
is  a  settled  coolness  and  indifference  between  M.  de  La 
Garde  and  you,  by  his  affecting  never  to  visit  you  when 
you  are  alone ;  and  by  his  inviting  everyone  of  your  family 
to  his  house  except  yourself:  I  am  very  much  mortified  at 
this  misunderstanding,  after  your  having  been  upon  such 
pleasant  and  friendly  terms:  but  we  will  reserve  this  sub- 
ject for  another  opportunity. 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  thirtieth  of  Oc- 
tober; I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  than  that  I  am  here; 
I  adopted  the  resolution  of  setting  out  immediately,  and 
I  have  no  reason  to  repent  my  having  done  so.  You  talk 
to  me  of  the  country  as  a  desert  or  place  of  retirement: 
agreed,  if  you  mean  Livry  or  The  Rocks;  but  with  respect 
to  Grignan,  you  must  excuse  me,  if  I  can  never  be  brought 
to  allow  it  that  name;  it  is  a  Court,  it  is  a  perpetual  scene 
of  hurry,  and  Paris  will  be  a  retreat  to  you.  I  very  much 
like  to  pass  the  holidays  in  our  forest;  you  know  how  I 
spent  them  last  year. 

M.  de  Vendome  seems  resolved  to  tire  out  your  pa- 
tience; for  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  amusing  himself  at 
every  place  he  comes  to.  You  do  not  yet  know  whether 
M.  de  Grignan's  presence  will  be  necessary^  at  the  first 
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meeting  of  the  States:  it  may  be  so;  but  this  I  am  sure  of, 
that  if  he  should  be  obhged  to  attend  them,  you  ought  not 
to  wait  for  him,  notwithstanding  the  difference  there  may 
be  between  travelling  alone,  and  having  him  for  a  guide; 
for  this  is  not  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the  danger  you 
run  of  having  bad  weather,  and  still  worse  roads.  We 
have  almost  completed  your  apartment,  so  that  in  a  very 
few  days  you  will  be  the  onlj'-  piece  of  furniture  wanting 
in  it. 

Adieu,  my  beloved  child;  come  cheerfully  and  speed- 
ily; consider  that  your  journey  is  a  decisive  stroke  for  your 
family;  leave  all  disagreeable  reflections  behind  you;  and, 
for  once,  make  no  resistance.  In  short,  my  child,  I  recom- 
mend to  your  care  the  person  who  is  dearest  to  me  in  the 
world :  have  a  little  consideration  for  yourself,  in  virtue  of 
this  title;  if  for  no  other  reason.  The  Chevalier  is  at  Ver- 
sailles; the  Dauphin  and  Dauphiness  are  still  ill  with  a 
fever,  and  the  favourites  must  do  their  duty.  All  your 
friends  have  been  very  kind  to  me.  I  hear  no  news;  if  I 
were  at  The  Kocks,  I  should  have  enough  to  send  you.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  Mademoiselle  de  Grignan's  zeal  can- 
not keep  within  bounds,  unless  it  be  communicated: 

A  peine  tout  son  coeur  peut  suffire  a  I'amour  ^. 

She  would  make  a  very  pleasing  confidence  to  the 
Abbe  de  La  Vergne. 


^  Her  whole  heart  can  scarcely  suffice  for  love.     [Translation.] 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

Paris,  Friday,  November  8,  1680. 

I  make  a  very  different  use  of  my  guests  ^  from  what 
you  imagine.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  set  you  right  in  this 
particular,  before  I  left  The  Books.  I  am  really  ver\^  well 
pleased  with  having  them  here :  I  pass  almost  an  hour  and 
a  half  every  evening  in  conversation  with  Mademoiselle  de 
]Meri,  and  she  seems  to  be  so  much  at  her  ease,  and  to  feel 
so  persuaded  that  she  need  not  hurry  herself,  that  I  am 
sure  she  is  satisfied,  though  she  does  not  say  so.  It  is  really 
an  amusing  study  to  observe  the  different  manners  of  dif- 
ferent people.  As  to  the  Chevalier,  I  am  delighted  with 
his  return  from  Versailles;  we  chatted  together  two  hours 
last  night  in  Mademoiselle  de  3Ieri's  apartment:  he  can- 
not yet  quit  his  young  master,  who  continues  very  ill.  The 
English  physician  '  has  engaged  to  the  King  so  positively, 
even  on  the  forfeiture  of  his  head,  to  cure  Monseigneur 
in  four  days,  both  of  his  fever  and  vomiting,  that,  if  he 
should  fail,  I  really  believe  they  would  throw  him  out  of 
the  window;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  should  his  prediction 
prove  as  true  in  this  case,  as  it  has  done  in  all  the  others 
he  has  had  the  management  of,  I  shall  say,  that  a  temple 
ought  to  be  erected  to  him,  as  a  second  Esculapius.  It  is 
a  pity  that  INIoliere  is  dead;  he  would  make  an  excellent 
scene  of  Daquin  ^,  who  is  driven  to  his  wit's  end,  at  not 
being  possessed  of  this  panacea;  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe, 
who  are  overwhelmed  with  despair  at  the  experience,  the 
success,  and  the  almost  divine  prognostications  of  this  little 
foreigner.    The  King  will  have  him  make  up  his  medicines 

^  Mademoiselle  de  Meri  and  the  Chevalier  de  Grignan  were  both 
lodged  in  the  Carnavalet  Mansion  on  the  arrival  of  Madame  de  Sevigne 
in  Paris. 

~  Doctor  Talbot. 

^  First  physician  to  the  King. 
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in  his  presence,  and  trusts  the  management  of  the  Prince 
wholly  to  him.  The  Dauphiness  is  already  much  better; 
and  yesterday  the  Comte  de  Gramont  saluted  Daquin  with 
the  following  stanza: 

Talbot  est  vainqueur  du  trepas, 
Daquin  ne  lui  resiste  pas; 
La  Dauphine  est  convalescente. 
Que  chacun  chante,  etc  ^. 

Nothing  is  talked  of  at  Court  but  this.  The  Chevalier 
told  me  a  thousand  other  things  equally  amusing,  which 
cannot  be  written.  I  assure  you,  it  is  no  bad  thing  to  be 
established  in  those  regions;  it  gives  a  certain  familiarity, 
and  favourable  opportunities,  that  exist  no  where  else. 

I  know  nothing  of  your  plans ;  but  it  is  plain  that  M. 
de  Vendome  is  in  no  hurry  to  get  to  Provence:  he  is  still 
at  Orleans,  amusing  himself  with  stag-hunting ;  he  intends 
to  make  some  stay  at  Lyons ;  and  if  M.  de  Grignan  must 
be  present  at  the  Assembly,  and  you  are  to  wait  till  he 
sends  you  back  your  carriage,  you  will  find  yourself  in  the 
middle  of  January ;  and  how  can  any  one,  who  has  the  least 
love  or  regard  for  you,  bear  the  thoughts  of  your  travel- 
hng  at  that  season  of  the  year?  In  my  opinion,  health  is 
to  be  preferred  to  every  other  consideration.  We  are  still 
under  dreadful  apprehensions  respecting  your  intended  re- 
turn in  May;  a  courier  only  can  support  such  fatigues:  I 
am  certain  that  you  will  find  it  impossible;  and  why  then 
write  or  think  of  it?  Besides,  it  w^ould  be  ruinous,  to  be 
at  such  an  expense  in  furnishing  a  house,  purchasing 
clothes,  and  a  thousand  other  articles,  only  for  a  stay  of 
three  months:  it  seems  as  if  you  took  delight  in  spoiling 
the  most  agreeable  journey  in  the  world,  and  the  most  ad- 
vantageous for  your  family.    If  you  ask  me  what  I  have 

^  Daquin  no  longer  can  withstand 
Talbot,  victorious  over  death ; 
The  Princess  owns  his  healing  hand: 
Let  each  one  sing  with  joyful  breath,  etc.  [Translation.] 

This  is  a  parody  on  the  chorus  in  the  first  Scene  of  the  Fifth  Act 
of  the  opera  Alceste. 
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to  do  with  it,  and  why  I  scold  you  thus ;  I  shall  reply,  that 
I  interest  myself  in  my  own  affairs,  and  that,  considering 
j'ou  and  yours  as  a  part  of  them,  I  camiot  but  be  interested 
in  everything  that  concerns  you,  and  that,  whatever  in- 
jures you,  must  likewise  injure  me.  Can  you,  my  dear 
child,  entertain  a  thought  of  wasting  your  substance  at 
Aix,  or  your  health  at  Grignan,  this  winter  ?  Indeed  these 
things  are  ever  uppermost  with  me;  and  strong  and  ardent 
as  my  desire  is  to  see  and  embrace  you,  I  would  advise  you 
not  to  come,  if  you  intend  to  be  gone  again  in  an  instant; 
this  would  be  flying  in  the  face  of  common  sense. 

We  shall  see  if  my  son's  illness  has  v/orked  any  change 
in  his  intentions ;  I  much  doubt  it,  especially  in  those  relat- 
ing to  his  post,  which  seem  to  have  been  long  and  deeply 
rooted  in  his  mind.  All  sublunar}-  events  are  the  sport  of 
Providence;  I  observe  its  workings,  and  am  continually 
meditating  on  our  state  of  dependence,  and  the  diversity 
of  our  opinions;  but  the  sentiments  of  the  heart  are  more 
profound,  at  least  I  judge  so  by  my  own:  the  affection 
which  I  feel  for  you,  my  beloved  child,  seems  to  me  mixed 
with  my  very  blood,  and  blended  with  the  very  marrow 
of  my  bones ;  it  is  a  part  of  my  essence ;  I  speak  what  I  feel. 


[N.  B.  Madame  dc  Grignan  arrived  shortly  after  this 
letter.  The  mother  and  daughter  remained  together  till 
September,  1684;  Madame  de  Sevigne  then  went  to  "The 
Rochsr] 
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*LETTER    681 

From  the  Comte  de  Bussy  to  Madame  de  Seyigne. 

Autun,  December  28,  1680. 

I  have  just  heard,  my  dear  cousin,  that  you  are  in 
Paris  with  your  daughter.  I  rejoice  at  the  circumstance, 
because  our  correspondence  will  now  be  more  frequent,  and 
there  is  scarcely  anything  I  like  so  well  as  your  letters.  By 
the  bye,  ^ladame,  you  do  not  know  that  I  am  going  to 
make  the  King  a  party  in  this  correspondence;  the  King, 
no  offence,  I  hope.  You  know  that  I  sent  him  a  manu- 
script in  June;  I  believe  he  was  pleased  wath  it,  for  he  has 
asked  for  another.  The  one,  therefore,  that  I  shall  send 
him  on  the  first  day  of  the  Xew  Year,  relates  to  events 
from  the  beginning  of  1673  to  the  end  of  1675;  the  three 
years  of  your  life  in  w^hich  you  have  written  to  me  most 
frequently,  and  the  best.  As  your  letters  contain  a  great 
deal  of  wit,  he  will  be  charmed  with  them.  He  will  also 
see  some  of  your  daughter's,  which  will  not  displease  him. 
I  will  show  you  this  manuscript  in  the  spring,  when  I  shall 
be  in  Paris,  and  you  will  be  astonished  to  find  that,  exile 
as  I  am,  I  address  the  King  with  as  much  freedom  as  if  I 
were  his  favourite. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  the  Comte  de  Bussy. 

Paris,  January  2,  1681, 

A  happy  New  Year  to  you,  my  dear  cousin.  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  soliciting  your  pardon  after  so  joyous 
a  festival,  by  wishing  you  a  thousand  good  things  this  year, 
followed  by  many  others  equally  happy.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  by  thus  softening  your  mind,  I  shall  dispose  you  to 
forgive  me,  for  having  been  so  long  without  writing  to 
you,  and  the  pretty  widow,  whom  I  love  so  much.  I  left 
Brittany  for  Paris  on  the  twentieth  of  October,  which  was 
much  sooner  than  I  expected.  A  month  after,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  my  daughter  here.  I  found  her  bet- 
ter than  when  she  left  me ;  the  keen  air  of  Provence,  which 
was  calculated  to  destroy  her,  has  not  destroyed  her :  she  is 
as  amiable  as  ever,  and  I  defy  you  to  see  each  other,  and 
converse  together,  without  loving  one  another  extremely. 
I  have  always  thought  of  you,  and  have  said  a  thousand 
times,  "I  must  write  to  my  cousin  de  Bussy,"  but  have 
never  been  able  to  accomplish  it.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
there  are  little  demons  in  the  world,  which  prevent  us  from 
doing  what  we  wish,  merely  for  the  sake  of  laughing  at  us, 
and  of  making  us  feel  our  weakness.  They  have  had  this 
gratification,  and  I  have  felt  it  in  all  its  magnitude.  We 
have  a  comet  ^  here,  which  is  also  of  very  great  magnitude ; 

^  The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  with  us  for  relating  what 
Voltaire  says  on  the  appearance  of  this  comet: 

"Superstitious  ideas  were  so  rooted  in  mankind,  that  comets  alarm- 
ed them  even  in  the  year  1680.  It  was  almost  dangerous  to  combat 
this  popular  terror.  Jfacques  Bernouilli,  one  of  the  greatest  mathema- 
ticians of  Europe,  in  replying  to  the  partisans  of  prejudice  in  regard 
to  this  comet,  says,  that  the  head  of  the  comet  cannot  be  a  sign  of  the 
divine  anger,  because  it  is  eternal,  but  that  the  tail  may  be  so.  But 
neither  the  head  nor  the  tail  is  eternal.  It  was  necessary  that  Bayle 
should  write  a  book  against  vulgar  prejudices,  which  the  present  pro- 
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it  has  the  most  beautiful  tail  possible.  All  the  great  per- 
sonages are  in  alaiTn,  and  believe  that  heaven,  intent  upon 
their  ruin,  sends  warnings  to  them  by  it.  It  is  said,  that 
Cardinal  INIazarin  being  given  over  by  the  physicians,  his 
courtiers  thought  it  necessary  to  honour  his  last  moments 
by  a  prodigy,  and  accordingly  told  him  of  this  comet,  and 
how  it  alarmed  them  for  his  life.  He  had  still  strength 
enough  left  to  laugh  at  their  folly,  and  replied,  that  the 
comet  did  him  too  much  honour  \  Indeed,  we  might  say 
with  him,  that  human  pride  does  itself  too  much  honour, 
in  believing  that  the  stars  are  put  into  commotion  by  the 
death  of  any  man.  My  long  silence  has  not  made  me  for- 
get the  charms  of  your  translations ".  Adieu,  my  dear 
cousin;  my  dear  niece,  adieu.  Let  me  hear  from  you  soon. 
In  the  meantime,  Corbinelli  and  I  are  going  to  resume  the 
thread  of  our  discourse. 


gress  of  reason  has  rendered  less  pointed  than  it  was  at  that  time." 
Siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 

We  may  add,  that  it  was  this  comet  which  confirmed  the  assertion 
Cassini  had  made  on  the  comets  of  1661<  and  1665,  that  these  planets 
had  a  periodical  course,  which  might  be  calculated  by  astronomers 
with  sufficient  certainty  for  them  to  predict  the  exact  period  of  their 
return. 

At  this  epocha  there  were  two  sorts  of  errors  in  circulation  respect- 
ing comets.  To  know  the  errors  of  the  ignorant,  read  Pensees  sur  la 
Comete  (Thoughts  on  the  Comet),  by  Bayle.  To  know  the  errors  of 
the  better-informed,  peruse  a  dissertation  by  the  learned  Huet. 

^  Bayle  has  cited  this  passage  in  his  "Thoughts  on  the  Comet." 

^  These  are  translations  in  verse  of  several  epigrams  of  Martial 
and  Catullus ;  but  they  are  in  general  very  mediocre.  This  is  the 
shortest,  and  perhaps  the  best: 

Ad  Fidentinum,  lib.  i.,  ep.  39. 

Les  vers  que  tu  nous  dis,  Oronte,  sont  les  miens; 
Mais  quand  tu  les  dis  mal,  ils  deviennent  les  tiens. 

The  verses  thou  citest,  Orontes,  are  mine; 

But  by  speaking  them  badly,  thou  makest  them  thine. 

[Translation.] 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Monsieur  de  Moulceau  \ 

Paris,  Friday,  January  8,  1681  2. 

I  should  be  very  sorry,  Sir,  if  our  correspondence  were 
to  end  with  the  temple  of  Montpellier;  and  all  you  say  to 
this  eiFect,  in  doing  the  honours  of  your  letters,  by  suppos- 
ing the  assurance  of  their  continuance  to  contain  a  threat 
to  me,  is  so  ungenerous,  that  I  should  be  disposed  to  scold 
you;  nor  would  the  pretty  turn  you  have  given  to  this, 
guarantee  you  from  my  reproaches,  were  it  not  that  the 
letter  you  have  written  to  my  son  makes  me  eager  to  tell 
you,  how  much  it  has  delighted  me.  The  neatness  of  the 
beginning  has  reminded  me  of  our  merry  stories,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  verses  has  made  me  regret  that  you  have  not 
continued  them  in  good  earnest.  If  you  have  done  so,  let 
us  share  the  pleasure  of  reading  them:  the  two  Latin 
verses  you  explain  are  very  just:  in  short,  we  esteem  your 
verse,  your  prose,  and  all  your  productions.  My  son  is 
still  your  adorer ;  my  daughter  admires  and  esteems  you  in 
the  highest  degree;  I  presume  you  know  my  own  senti- 
ments for  you,  and  that  you  see  plainly,  there  is  not  a 
family  in  the  world  who  so  justly  appreciates  your  merit. 
You  do  the  same  in  regard  to  M.  de  Carcassonne,  by  prais- 
ing him  as  you  do.  The  poor  Chevalier  has  been  here  for 
these  six  weeks,  laid  up  with  the  rheumatism;  he  receives 
visits  from  persons  almost  as  lame  as  himself;  those  who 
are  left-handed,  show  at  least  that  their  taste  is  right.    You 

^  M.  de  Moulceau  was  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Accounts  of 
Montpellier;  it  appears  that  Madame  de  Sevigne,  at  the  time  of  her 
journey  into  Provence,  had  found  him  on  terms  of  strict  friendship 
with  M.  and  Madame  de  Grignan,  M.  de  Vardes  and  Corbinelli,  and 
that  she  was  so  sensible  of  his  worth,  and  the  charms  of  his  mind,  as 
to  enter  into  a  correspondence  with  him.  But  we  remark  with  aston- 
ishment, that  no  mention  is  made  of  this  interesting  man  in  any  of 
the  preceding  letters. 

^  This  date,  though  printed  in  all  of  the  old  editions,  is  wrong;  it 
should  be  January  9th,  1683. 
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have  returned  M.  de  Noailles  to  us  in  a  very  ill  state  of 
health.  He  has  so  violent  a  diarrhoea,  that  it  seems  as  if  he 
had  eaten  to  his  own  share  all  he  has  expended  at  Mont- 
pellier ;  in  short,  he  has  been  obliged  to  resign  the  staff,  the 
staiF  that  was  the  object  of  his  love,  the  staff  he  went  so 
far  to  assume,  the  staff  which  was  the  reward  of  all  his 
other  services :  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  must  be  very 
ill,  when  he  gives  it  himself  to  M.  de  Luxembourg.  You 
say  much  in  his  favour,  when  you  speak  of  the  distinction 
and  expansion  of  heart  he  showed  you:  I  wish  his  gener- 
osity had  gone  so  far  as  to  have  induced  him  to  return  our 
mortified  friend's  visit  \  Have  I  not  heard  you  say  that 
we  ought  to  respect  the  unfortunate?  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  this  has  increased  the  mortification.  I  pity  him  for 
having  suffered  this  feeling  to  take  possession  of  him,  and 
to  have  surmounted  even  his  Christian  philosophy;  but  I 
pity  him  still  more  if  your  heart  be  yet  closed  against  him : 
a  friend  like  you  would  be  a  true  consolation  in  all  his  afflic- 
tions. Our  friend  (Corbinelli)  is  entirely  occupied  here 
with  his  affairs;  he  does  wonders;  he  is  become  the  best 
lawyer  in  Paris;  and  this  qualification  came  to  him  unex- 
pectedly along  with  his  peruke  and  brandebourg  ^ ;  so  that 
we  should  much  sooner  have  taken  him  for  a  Captain  of 
csLvalry,  than  a  man  of  business.  It  is  thus  the  exterior 
often  deceives  us.  If  M.  de  Vardes  had  not  thrown  him 
into  this  employment,  his  gratitude  and  inclination  would 
lead  him  straight  to  you ;  his  heart  is  still  perfect  in  all  the 

^  Anne  Jules,  Due  de  Noailles,  had  been  nominated  to  the  com- 
mand in  Languedoc,  of  which  the  Due  du  Maine,  then  too  young  to 
take  it  upon  himself,  had  just  been  appointed  Governor,  Preparations 
were  in  the  making  for  the  destruction  of  Calvinism.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Controller  d'Aguesseau,  father  of  the  celebrated  Chancellor, 
Noailles  endeavoured  for  a  long  time  to  engage  the  Court  to  employ 
mild  measures ;  and  even  in  the  execution  of  the  most  rigorous,  he  at 
first  showed  some  humanity:  but  he  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most 
violent  persecutors,  and  his  dispatches,  concerted  with  Louvois,  did 
not  fail  to  excite  the  King  to  rigours,  of  which  he  too  late  repented. 

It  appears  that  he  thought  he  could  not  with  propriety,  in  the 
situation  he  held,  return  the  visit  of  M.  de  Vardes,  then  an  exile,  and 
whom  Madame  de  Sevigne  designates  by  the  title  of  the  mortified  friend. 

^  A  kind  of  overcoat  or  campaign  coat. 
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moral  virtues:  they  will  become  Christian  virtues,  when  it 
shall  please  Providence,  whom  we  still  adore,  and  who 
seems  to  treat  you  well,  by  the  sentiments  it  inspires  you 
with.  Adieu,  my  dear  Sir;  we  should  have  many  things 
to  say  to  each  other  if  we  met:  who  knows  that  some  day 
or  other  we  may  not  ?  Our  friend  writes  to  you  separately ; 
so  much  the  worse  for  him:  he  will  not  know  that  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  assuring  you  here  of  my  sincere  and  faith- 
ful friendship. 


*LETTER    684 

From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  the  Comte  de  Bussy  \ 

Paris,  January  10,  1681. 

I  find  it  singular  that  we  should  both  have  roused  our- 
selves at  the  same  time,  I  believe  on  the  very  same  day,  and 
that  our  letters  must  have  crossed  each  other.  I  have  ob- 
served that  this  frequently  happens.  But,  m}^  dear  cousin, 
you  tell  me  a  strange  story ;  I  could  never  have  guessed  the 
third  person  who  composed  our  trio.  Do  you  think  the 
letters  you  have  sent  will  be  considered  of  the  smallest 
value?  All  my  hope  is,  that  you  have  corrected  them.  Do 
you  suppose  either  that  my  style,  which  is  the  expression 
of  friendship  and  affection,  may  not  be  misinterpreted? 
I  have  never  seen  a  letter  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person, 
that  might  not  be  misconstrued;  and  it  would  be  a  great 
injustice  to  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  our  long  friend- 
ship, if  that  were  the  case.  I  should  be  deliglited  to  see  all 
this,  but  how  is  it  to  be  managed?  I  am  certain,  whatever 
I  say,  that  you  have  done  everything  for  the  best,  and  it  is 
no  small  lionour  to  amuse  such  a  personage,  and  to  corre- 
spond with  liim.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  a  lady,  who  is  one 
of  my  old  friends,  and  who  spends  two  hours  with  him 
every  day,  in  his  private  room,  will  read  your  Memoirs  with 


^  This  is  an  answer  to  the  Letter  681,  of  28th  December,  1680, 
from  De  Bussy  to  Madame  de  Sevigne. 
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him;  and  it  will  be  fortunate  for  you,  from  the  taste  and 
judgment  she  possesses,  that  they  will  fall  into  such  good 
hands.  Who  knows  what  Providence  may  have  in  store 
for  us  ? 

I  rejoice,  that  Madame  has  given  so  fine  an  estate  to 
our  happy  widow.  She  makes  you  also  happy  by  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  affection,  and  her  faithful  attachment  to  you. 
She  is  a  worthy  creature,  and  I  esteem  her  highly.  Em- 
brace her  for  me,  and  receive,  both,  the  friendship  and  re- 
membrances of  my  daughter.  It  would  give  her  great 
pleasure,  if  you  were  to  return  during  her  stay  here.  Her 
health  is  in  so  delicate  a  state,  that  it  makes  all  who  love 
her  tremble.  Adieu,  my  dear  cousin.  Our  friend  is  here, 
still  as  much  yours  as  ever.  We  will  write  to  you  together. 
Let  us  know  frequently  how  your  correspondence  goes  on 
(with  the  King) . 


*LETTER    685 

From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  the  Comte  de  Bussy. 

Paris,  April  3,  1681. 

Let  us  make  peace,  my  poor  cousin.  I  am  to  blame, 
and  when  I  am  so,  I  never  hesitate  to  own  it.  I  hear  my 
niece  is  not  very  well.  We  cannot  be  completely  happy  in 
this  world:  circumstances  of  this  kind  are  retributions  of 
Providence,  that  ever}i;hing  may  be  equal,  or  that  the  hap- 
piest may  be  able  to  understand  by  a  little  vexation  and 
pain,  what  those  endure  who  are  overwhelmed  with  them. 

I  wished  you  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  lottery,  as  a 
means  of  beginning  to  break  the  ice  of  your  misfortune. 
Is  this  expression  allowable?  You  will  let  me  know;  for 
I  never  can  correct  what  flows  naturally  from  my  pen.  It 
might  at  least  have  put  you  in  train  to  be  less  unfortunate ; 
but  I  think,  if  it  had  been  so,  my  niece  of  Sainte-Marie 
would  have  known  it,  and  have  sent  me  word  of  it.    I  am 
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afraid,  too,  your  son  has  gained  nothing ;  but  our  hopes  are 
still  alive  with  respect  to  the  capital  prize;  the  King  hav- 
ing given  it  again  to  the  public.  The  Bourbon  journey  is 
set  aside.  But  I  send  you  nothing  but  vile  repetitions: 
your  son  will  undoubtedly  inform  you  of  everything.  The 
Court  has  wished  to  call  him  ^M.  de  Bussy.  The  name  of 
Rabutin  is  at  a  stand,  like  that  of  Adhemar,  which  the 
Chevalier  de  Grignan  wished  to  take,  and  which  Rouville 
alone  prevented  from  succeeding.  The  attachment  of  cour- 
tiers to  names  is  necessary.  The  name  of  Estrees  is  loaded 
with  all  the  titles  that  can  grace  a  family. 

But  we  ought  not  to  abandon  ourselves  to  melancholy 
and  useless  reflections:  it  is  much  better  to  believe,  as  our 
friend  Corbinelli  daily  preaches  to  me,  that  God  regulates 
all  things  according  to  his  will,  and  that  the  place  you  hold 
in  the  universe,  such  as  it  is,  cannot  be  altered.  Father 
Bourdaloue  gave  us  a  sermon  the  other  day  against  human 
prudence,  which  plainly  showed,  that  it  is  entirely  subject 
to  the  will  of  Providence,  and  that  the  prudence  only  which 
is  given  by  God  unto  salvation  profits  us  anything.  Such 
are  my  reflections  during  the  holy  week,  which  are  not  less 
in  confoiTnity  with  devotion  than  with  the  grief  I  always 
experience,  when  I  see  that,  excepting  yourself,  everyone 
seems  to  obtain  promotion;  for  in  the  midst  of  my  sage 
maxims  I  betray  a  great  deal  of  weakness. 

I  know  not  whether  you  have  heard,  that  the  beautiful 
Fontanges  is  in  a  convent,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
passing  this  holy  festival,  as  to  prepare  herself  for  a  jour- 
ney into  the  other  world  \ 

Adieu,  my  dear  cousin;  adieu,  my  amiable  niece:  con- 
tinue to  love  me,  and  let  me  hear  from  you. 


^  She  died  shortly  after.     It  is  said  she  was  poisoned.     Madame 
affirms  it  in  her  letters,  but  Madame  de  Caylus  denies  it  in  her  Memoirs. 
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From  the  Comte  de  Bussy  to  Madame  de  Sevigne. 
(a  fragment*) 

Chaseu,  April  12,  1681. 

I  had  no  inclination  to  have  a  share  in  the  lottery,  un- 
less it  had  been  such  a  one  as  Cardinal  Mazarin's,  in  which 
no  one,  out  of  all  those  to  whom  he  sent  tickets,  had  a 
prize. 

If  these  times  continue,  the  safest  way  will  be  to  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  King.  I  suppose,  that,  as  he 
says  to  the  sick  whom  he  touches,  "The  King  touches  thee, 
may  God  heal  thee;"  he  says  also  to  the  women  he  loves, 
"The  King  kisses  thee,  may  God  protect  thee." 


*LETTER    686 

From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  President  de  Moulceau. 

Paris,  April  17,  1683. 

If  you  are  alanned  at  the  appearance  of  my  neglect, 
be  assured,  Sir,  it  is  a  false  alarm,  and  that  appearances  are 
deceitful:  you  do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  forgotten:  Ro- 
checourbieres,  Livry,  and  the  days  in  which  we  have  seen 
you,  are  faithful  guarantees  of  what  I  say;  and  I  am  cer- 
tain you  believe  it,  and  that,  being  so  well  informed  on 
every  other  subject.  Christian  humility  does  not  prevent 
you  from  knowing  your  own  worth.  It  is  a  truth,  there- 
fore; you  cannot  be  forgotten.  Our  friend  and  I  have  said 
a  thousand  times,  "Let  us  write  to  this  poor  reprobate;'' 
but  by  continually  delajnng  it,  we  have  embarrassed  our- 
selves by  our  miserable  security.  It  seems  to  me  as  if 
Montpellier  has  given  a  great  deal  to  the  jubilee.  You 
know  what  a  horror  Corbinelli  has  of  this  sort  of  parade, 
which  he  calls  hypocrisy.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  he 
has  acted  upon  the  occasion,  and  I  have  not  dared  question 
him;  but,  considering  the  extreme  respect  he  has  for  this 
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holy  mystery,  and  how  rigorously  he  enters  into  the  prep- 
arations for  it,  of  which  he  will  not  abate  a  single  iota,  I 
have  long  been  tempted  to  say  to  him,  basta  la  meta  ^ ;  for, 
in  fact,  if  all  the  faithful  were  to  follow  his  ideas  upon  the 
subject,  the  ceremonials  of  religion  would  be  done  away 
with.  This  is  the  inspiration  of  God,  and  whether  it  be 
light  or  dereliction,  some  great  change  must  happen  to  al- 
ter his  opinions.  ]M.  de  Vardes  has  put  the  same  question 
to  him,  that  you  put  to  me  on  his  jubilee:  he  has  answered 
very  honestly,  and  has  given  him  a  probet  autem  semetip- 
sum  homo,  which  may  occasion  great  reflections.  This  is 
all  I  can  tell  you:  you  know  and  love  the  soul,  for  indeed 
the  more  his  heart  is  known,  the  more  it  must  be  admired. 
I  perceive  his  departure  approach,  and  I  perceive  it  with 
sorrow;  but  what  may  not  Providence  reserv'^e  for  M.  de 
Vardes?  M.  de  Bussy  is  recalled  after  an  exile  of  eighteen 
years;  he  has  seen  the  King,  who  received  him  most  gra- 
ciously: these  are  times  of  justice  and  clemency;  we  not 
only  do  what  is  well,  but  what  is  perfectly  well;  I  doubt 
not,  therefore,  that  this  poor  exile's  turn  will  come,  and 
everyone  else  believes  it  so  firmly,  that  if  anything  can  do 
him  injury,  it  is  this  general  report.  You  tell  me  the  most 
agreeable  truth  I  can  hear,  in  assuring  me  the  young 
people  will  bring  from  Languedoc  all  the  politeness  which 
failed  them  here  ^ :  they  appear  to  me  like  the  Germans  who 
are  sent  to  Angers  to  learn  the  language ;  they  w^ere  Ger- 
mans in  manners,  and  if  they  had  not  learned  them  out  of 
Court,  would  seem  to  conduct  themselves  ridiculously:  it 
is  easy  to  comprehend,  that,  having  had  so  good  a  master 
as  M.  de  Vardes  for  six  months,  they  must  have  profited 
more  than  they  had  done  during  their  whole  life.  This 
return  leaves  a  void  which  our  friend  will  fill  ver}^  agree- 
ably; you  will  infonn  us  of  the  success  of  this  economical 
colic,  to  which  paternal  affection  must  become  the  midwife. 

^  The  half  is  sufficient.      [Translation.] 

^  This  refers  to  the  daughter  and  son-in-law  of  M.  de  Vardes  (M. 
and  Madame  de  Rohan),  who  had  spent  six  months  with  him  at  Mont- 
pellier. 
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If  you  understand  this  period,  well  and  good ;  if  it  appears 
obscure  to  you,  place  it  to  the  account  of  the  rodomontade 
you  have  taught  us.  The  zeal  of  the  Chevalier  de  Grig- 
nan  is  still  as  fervent  as  ever  upon  a  certain  subject,  and 
he  only  waits  opportunities  to  put  it  in  practice:  the  ob- 
jections I  made  you  do  not  originate  with  him,  and  I  an- 
swered for  him  readily:  in  short,  he  is  as  you  left  him. 
Some  people  would  lose  a  great  deal,  if  they  were  subject 
to  change.  Not  so  with  regard  to  my  daughter's  health; 
she  is  much  better  than  when  you  left  us;  her  face  would 
remind  you  of  the  face  you  have  seen  at  Grignan.  M.  de 
Grignan,  his  daughters,  his  son,  and  our  good  Abbe,  are 
all  as  well  as  can  be  wished.  Mademoiselle  de  Grignan's 
devotion  is  increased,  and  will  increase  still,  for  she  draws 
from  an  inexhaustible  source.  The  devout  friendship  of 
Madame  de  Verneuil  for  me  is  nearly  in  the  same  style  of 
magnificence:  she  displays  the  same  perseverance  we  have 
mutually  shown  for  each  other  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
The  liberty  of  speaking  thus  of  a  Princess,  and  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  date,  oblige  me  to  conclude  this  article.  I 
bid  you  therefore  adieu,  my  dear  Sir,  after  having  en- 
treated you  not  to  praise  the  King  so  much  on  the  last  ac- 
tion you  have  informed  us  of,  as  to  make  you  forget  all  the 
others;  let  us  always  celebrate  his  great  name  both  by  sea 
and  land,  and  let  us  admire  him  upon  every  occasion.  The 
whole  house  of  Carnavalet  loves,  esteems,  and  embraces 
you.  I  kiss  the  hands  of  your  lady,  and  your  amiable 
daughter.  Tell  us  upon  what  terms  you  are  with  our 
friend:  time  changes  things  so  oddly,  that  I  always  want 
to  be  informed  of  his  operations,  convinced  that  six  months 
are  sufficient  for  him  to  make  reconciliations  or  quarrels. 
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*LETTER    687 

From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  President  de  Moulceau. 

Paris,  Wednesday,  May  1,  1682. 

I  wrote  to  you  the  day  before  yesterday  with  extreme 
pleasure,  believing  that  the  report  which  prevailed  in  Paris 
of  the  return  of  the  Prince  de  Conti  to  Versailles,  was  well- 
founded;  but  I  have  heard,  that  I  wrote  you  a  falsehood, 
which  is  the  thing  in  the  world  I  hate  the  most.  This 
Prince  is  simply  named  to  be  one  of  the  four  Chevaliers  at 
the  Pentecost,  and  will  not  return  till  that  period:  God 
grant  he  may  remain  when  he  comes  M  It  is  a  sad  thing, 
Sir,  to  be  obliged  to  contradict  so  charming  a  piece  of  in- 
telligence, but  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  been  deceived. 

Tantaene  animis  ccelestibus  irae? 

By  way  of  remuneration,  I  must  tell  you,  that  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Grignan  assumes  on  Friday  the  grand  habit 
of  the  grand  Carmelites:  this  is  a  truth  I  shall  not  con- 
tradict. 

Mademoiselle  d'Alerac  fatigues  and  ruins  herself  for 
the  carousal:  admire  the  different  occupations  of  the  two 
sisters!  I  am  glad  you  are  satisfied  with  M.  de  La 
Trousse :  this  confident  fellow,  who  induced  me  to  tell  you 
a  falsehood  so  readily,  will  not  perhaps  prevent  me  from 
telling  you  more,  for  I  am  the  dupe  of  circumstances,  and 
this  article  of  intelligence  was  full  of  them. 


^  This  Prince,  as  well  as  his  brother,  had  set  out  without  the  King's 
permission  for  the  Hungarian  war.  They  were  ordered  to  return,  and 
were  exiled.  They  afterwards  obtained  permission,  and  made  a  bril- 
liant campaign.  But  circumstances  which  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
caused  them  to  be  exiled  anew  on  their  return. 
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*LETTER   688 

From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  President  de  Moulceau. 

Paris,  May  22,  1682. 

I  have  seen,  Sir,  the  Marquis  de  Toiras,  whom  you  sent 
to  me  a  second  time.  I  consider  him  highly  deserving  of 
your  esteem,  and  of  the  esteem  of  all  who  know  him.  You 
praise  his  person  to  me,  and  the  qualities  which  are  insep- 
arable from  his  name ;  and  I  praise  them  to  others.  I  have 
quite  a  religious  veneration  for  this  family:  it  is  a  senti- 
ment I  have  imbibed  from  my  earliest  youth;  and  I  have 
heard  by  tradition,  that  the  Marechal  would  have  married 
my  mother,  if  the  treachery  and  unkindness  of  death  had 
not  snatched  away  this  hero.  Select,  therefore.  Sir,  other 
objects  to  exercise  the  power  your  opinions  would  have 
over  me,  for  on  this  occasion  you  have  found  the  senti- 
ments with  which  you  would  inspire  me,  already  formed 
to  your  hands.  We  have  also  seen  M.  and  Madame  de 
Rohan  again.  Alas,  how  thin  they  are  grown !  they  would 
give  us  but  a  bad  idea  of  M.  de  Vardes'  ^  hospitality,  if  we 
were  not  well  acquainted  with  it,  and  with  the  drought  of 
their  constitutions.  In  short,  they  are  returned  as  they  set 
out.  Adieu,  Sir:  I  preserve  you  here,  or  rather,  your  merit 
preserves  all  hearts  to  you  here ;  not  one  has  lost  a  particle 
of  its  desire  to  serve  you.  For  myself,  I  am  steady  in  my 
attachment  to  friends  like  you;  few  of  your  stamp  are  to 
be  found,  and  I  place  you  by  the  side  of  our  dear  friend, 
deeming  you  both  worthy  of  the  affectionate  regard  of 
those  who  have  engaged  to  love  you. 

M.  DE  CoRBiNELLi  olso  Writes  to  President  de  Moulceau. 

{Enclosed  in  Madame  de  Sevigx6's  letter.) 

I  say  the  same,  my  friend,  of  M.  de  Toiras,  and  I  add, 
that  he  appeared  to  me  made  into  a  preserve  of  sweetness 

^  Madame  de  Rohfin  was  his  daughter. 
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and  courtesy,  his  exterior  at  the  same  time  answering  to 
his  interior  good  qualities,  which  manifested  themselves 
every  moment  in  his  conversation.  In  short,  from  all  I 
saw  of  him,  I  found  him  exactly  as  you  described  him  to 
me,  and  I  am  really  glad  of  this  for  his  own  sake,  and  the 
sake  of  those  who  love  him,  and  you  among  the  rest.  Ma- 
dame de  Rohan  has  told  me,  that  you  are  still  cold  to  her 
father.  Can  nothing  warm  you  in  his  favour,  after  the 
example  I  give  you  of  what  I  have  done  for  the  daughter? 
I  have  seen  her  then,  I  have  offered  her  my  services,  and 
we  shall  live,  as  they  say,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I 
calculate,  that  I  shall  pay  you  a  visit  about  midsum^mer. 
I  have  given  my  landlord  warning,  and  am  going  to  leave 
my  lodgings,  so  that  I  am  disposed  to  take  flight  from  this 
part  of  the  world,  which  is  the  summary  of  all  evils.  What 
say  you  to  Gourville's  conversion?  ]M.  de  Tournay  gave 
me  the  intelligence  the  other  day,  as  an  important  piece  of 
news  to  all  the  servants  of  God.  Rejoice  in  virtue  of  this 
title,  reserving  my  share  to  the  time  when  it  shall  please 
God  to  work  mine:  converie  nos,  Deus.  Adieu,  my  dear 
friend:  I  still  follow  the  law  with  the  utmost  rigour,  that 
I  may  form  myself  sufficiently  after  your  model  to  hold  a 
place  in  your  school.  My  compliments  to  your  amiable 
family.  Peace  is  again  talked  of,  from  presentiments 
founded  upon  good  omens. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  continues  and  concludes 
her  Letter  to  President  de  IMoulceau. 

I  beg  my  compliments  to  your  lady  and  her  amiable 
daughter;  I  entreat  you  to  restore  our  friend  to  your  heart, 
after  the  example  of  our  other  friend:  it  is  too  much  to 
be  the  only  exile  in  the  world,  and  to  lose  a  friend  like  you. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  President  de  Moulceau. 

Paris,  July  28,  1682. 

You  are  going  to  hear  a  beautiful  and  an  admirable 
story;  pay  great  attention  to  every  circumstance  attending 
it.  The  Prince  de  Conti  having  expressed  himself  dissat- 
isfied with  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine,  because  he  had  said 
the  Prince  de  La  Roche-sur-Yon  was  in  love  with  his  wife, 
found  an  opportunity  of  telling  him  two  days  ago,  in  the 
gardens  of  Versailles,  that  he  would  do  him  the  honour  of 
fighting  him,  because  he  had  offended  him  by  his  conversa- 
tion, etc.  The  Chevalier  de  Lorraine  thanked  him  for  the 
honour  he  intended  him,  and  wished  to  justify  himself  in 
what  he  had  said ;  after  which  the  Prince  told  him,  that  he 
might  have  ]M.  de  ^Nlarsan  for  his  second:  who,  hearing 
himself  named,  stepped  forward  and  accepted  the  office 
without  hesitation,  desiring  the  Prince  de  Conti  to  allow 
M.  le  Comte  de  Soissons  to  be  the  other  second,  as  he  had 
long  been  an  enemy  to  their  family.  The  proposal  was 
yielded  to ;  the  party  was  formed,  the  place  appointed,  the 
hour  chosen,  and  secrecy  enjoined.  Cannot  you  fancy 
yourself  in  the  times  of  the  late  jNI.  de  Boutteville?  Each 
went  his  way;  but  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine  went  straight 
to  JNIoNSiEURj  to  whom  he  related  the  whole  story,  and 
Monsieur  the  next  moment  confided  it  to  the  King.  You 
may  guess  what  he  said  to  his  son-in-law :  he  talked  to  him 
for  two  hours,  with  more  of  gaiety  than  anger,  but  in  a 
tone  of  authority,  which  must  have  caused  great  repen- 
tance. And  here  the  affair  ended.  The  public  thinks  the 
Chevalier  de  Lorraine  ought  to  have  refused  upon  the 
spot,  instead  of  consenting,  and  then  betraying  everything; 
but  people  of  the  trade  think  a  refusal  would  have  excited 
some  angry  words  from  the  Prince,  and  perhaps  some  men- 
ace not  very  easy  of  digestion:  and  then  to  have  such  a 
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stigma  cast  upon  him,  and  from  a  man  who  is  so  much  to 
be  dreaded!  In  this  way  his  conduct  has  been  approved, 
and  the  more  so,  because  his  courage  is  unquestionable. 
What  say  you  to  this  affair?  how  does  it  appear  to  you  to 
be  handled?  Alas!  if  that  sainted  Princesse  were  to  de- 
scend from  heaven,  and  to  find  her  dear  son  troubled  with 
such  impetuosity,  do  you  not  think  she  would  retrace  her 
steps  from  grief  and  affliction?  You  will  talk  this  over 
with  ^I.  de  Vardes.  Would  to  God,  that  the  birth  of  a 
Due  of  Burgundy,  which  is  hourly  expected,  could  restore 
him  to  us ! 

I  am  still  delighted  with  your  correspondence  with 
the  contrary  of  left:  you  make  me  love  Serignan,  without 
ever  having  seen  him:  I  have  caused  it  to  be  reported  to 
him,  that  we  are  nearly  related  through  your  means,  and 
that  the  esteem  I  entertain  for  him  is  as  extraordinary  as 
his  merit.  It  is  true,  that  jNIadame  de  Calvisson  has  not 
been  to  see  Madame  de  Xoailles:  I  dare  not  say  what  I 
think  of  this  pride:  our  friend  is  her  friend,  but  he  will 
never  convince  me  that,  her  husband  having  fulfilled  all  his 
duties,  this  corps  de  reserve  is  good  policy.  The  Controller 
of  Lyons  would  be  guilty  of  very  bad  policy,  if  he  did  not 
esteem  your  brother  as  he  ought:  in  any  case,  he  will  be 
made  acquainted  with  his  duty. 

The  young  son  of  the  Comte  de  Roye,  aged  sixteen, 
being  at  Rome  with  the  Due  de  La  Roche-Guyon  and  M. 
de  Liancourt,  his  cousins,  received  so  charming  a  little  ray 
of  saving  grace,  that,  after  a  very  serious  lecture,  he  placed 
his  abjuration  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  and  had  the  honour 
to  receive  the  sacrament  from  His  Holiness  himself.  This 
event  is  fortunate  for  him,  both  in  regard  to  this  world  and 
the  next:  his  whole  family  is  in  despair. 

There  are  continual  entertainments  at  Versailles,  sav- 
ing the  accouchement  of  the  Dauphiness;  for  the  physi- 
cians not  being  able  to  do  her  any  other  harm,  have  been  so 
much  out  in  their  calculations,  that  they  bled  her  towards 
the  end  of  the  third  month,  and  again  in  the  eighth,  from 
the  mere  rage  of  doing  something.     I  seem,  Sir,  to  have 
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been  talking  to  you  a  long  time ;  the  reflection  comes  rather 
late;  I  pity  you  that  it  does,  and  entreat  you  to  understand 
all  the  esteem  and  friendship,  formed  on  purpose  for  you, 
which  is  in  my  thoughts,  and  of  which  I  spare  you  the  re- 
cital. Our  good  Abbe  returns  you  a  thousand  thanks  for 
your  remembrance  of  Livry.  All  our  household  sends  you 
compliments  more  or  less  serious.  M.  de  Grignan  has 
gone  to  Provence ;  my  son  is  still  in  Flanders. 

[xY.B.  The  original  of  the  foregoing  letter  was  given  to  the  Comte 
de  Grave  for  Horace  JValpole,  who  wished  to  have  a  letter  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne's  in  her  own  hand-writing.} 


*LETTER    690 
From  Madame  de  Seyigne  to  President  de  Moulceau. 

Paris,  August  7,  1682. 

The  Dauphiness  was  delivered  at  ten  o'clock  yester- 
day evening  (Thursday),  of  a  Due  of  Burgundy^:  your 
friend  v/ill  inform  you  of  the  joy  of  the  whole  Court,  and 
what  eagerness  was  displayed  to  evince  it  to  the  King,  to 
the  Dauphin,  and  to  the  Queen ;  what  noise,  what  bonfires, 
what  effusions  of  wune,  what  dances  of  two  hundred  yeo- 
men at  the  gates  of  the  Palace,  what  shouts  of  vive  le  roi, 
what  ringing  of  bells  in  Paris,  what  firing  of  cannon,  what 
crowds  of  compliments  and  harangues — and  all  this  must 
have  an  end! 


*LETTER    691 

From  Madame  de  Sevigxe  to  the  Comte  de  Bussy. 

Paris,  December  23,  1682. 

If  as  little  justice  were  to  be  done  you,  my  very  un- 
just cousin,  as  you  do  me,  I  should  not  advise  you  to  re- 

^  Benserade  said  on  this  subject,  that  this  Prince  would  some  day 
be  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  world,  because,  even  at  his  present  age, 
he  had  made  the  Prince  (the  great  Conde)   fall  back. 
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turn  to  Paris.  You  judge  rashly:  you  say  I  have  not  writ- 
ten to  you  upon  the  marriage  of  my  niece  de  Rabutin.  I 
sincerely  hope  our  friend  Corbinelli,  with  his  upright  and 
accurate  mind,  w^ill  show  you  the  consequence  of  this  sort 
of  hasty  sentence.  Know,  therefore,  noble  Sir,  to  your 
confusion,  that  I  did  write  to  you  in  our  friend's  letter. 
Seek  for  it,  and  ask  my  pardon. 

But  I  must  tell  you,  that  justice  is  done  here  to  love. 
The  Comte  de  Soissons  ^  has  declared  his  marriage  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Beauvais.  The  King  has  received  the 
new  Princesse  very  graciously.  She  is  handsome  and  mod- 
est. It  is  said  she  has  been  married  two  years  and  a  half, 
and  that  fearing  possession  would  damp  the  fires  of  the 
future,  she  granted  no  favour  till  the  day  on  which  she  at- 
tained her  twenty-fifth  year,  which  was  last  Friday.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  on  this  subject,  and  we  will  enter  upon 
it  largely  some  day,  when  you  dine  here,  on  your  return: 
has  she  done  well?  has  she  done  ill?  For,  in  short,  when 
a  man  of  this  rank  gives  a  woman  the  strongest  proof  of 
love  he  can  bestow,  by  marrying  her,  can  she  remain  for 
two  years  and  a  half  without  showing  any  feeling,  but  that 
of  extraordinary  and  complete  ambition,  supported  by 
great  distrust  and  extreme  coldness?  I  recollect  a  verse 
of  Ariosto's,  at  which  I  have  formerly  laughed:  Angelica 
had  traversed  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  with  Rolando, 
and  he  assures  the  reader  that  she  was  as  pure  as  when  she 
left  her  father's  house,  and  the  author  adds, 

Forse  era  ver,  ma  pero  non  credibile.  ^ 

Be  that  as  it  may,  she  has  succeeded;  of  this  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

The  King  has  given  the  Comte  de  Soissons  a  pension 
of  twenty  thousand  livres;  for  Madame  de  Carignan  (his 
grandmother)  in  a  fit  of  despair  disinherited  him,  and  his 
mother  has  long  thrown  the  exheredation  ^  upon  him.    On 

^  One  of  the  three  elder  brothers  of  the  famous  Prince  Eugene. 
^  Perhaps  it  was  true,  but  it  appears  incredible.  [Translation.! 
^  Disinheritance.      [Translation.] 
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another  side,  the  Marquis  de  Richelieu  has  run  away  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Mazarin  from  the  convent  of  Sainte-Ma- 
rie  de  Chaillot.  She  is  flying  with  her  lover,  whom  I  sup- 
pose is  her  husband,  while  her  father  goes  to  Grenoble,  La 
Trappe,  and  Angers,  to  consult  whether  he  ought  to  marry 
his  daughter  \  Is  it  possible  not  to  lose  one's  patience 
with  such  a  fool?  M.  de  Marsan  was  married  to  Madame 
d'Albret  yesterday.  I  do  not  think  love  was  present  at 
this  entertainment  ^  My  daughter  has  been  very  ill ;  she 
is  recovered,  and  I  am  recovered  with  her,  for  you  and  I 
feel  all  that  our  children  suffer.  I  embrace  your  daughter, 
and  you  too,  provided  you  make  me  satisfaction. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  President  de  Moulceau. 

Paris,  May  26,  1683. 

Were  you  not  very  much  surprised,  Sir,  to  see  M.  de 
Vardes  slip  through  your  fingers,  whom  you  had  held  so 
firmly  for  nineteen  years  ?  This  is  the  time  Providence  had 
marked  out  for  him;  in  reality,  he  was  no  longer  thought 
of,  he  appeared  forgotten  and  sacrificed  to  example.  The 
King,  who  reflects  and  arranges  every  thing  in  his  head, 
declared  one  morning,  that  M.  de  Vardes  would  be  at 
Court  in  two  or  three  days :  he  said  he  had  written  to  him 
by  the  post,  that  he  wished  to  surprise  him,  and  that  for 
more  than  six  months  no  one  had  mentioned  his  name  to 

^  The  following  is  a  passage  from  Bruyere,  which  relates  to  this 
adventure : 

"To  commit  a  folly,  and  marry  for  love,  is  to  espouse  Melita, 
who  is  young,  handsome,  prudent,  economical,  who  pleases  you,  who 
loves  you,  who  has  less  wealth  than  Egina  who  is  proposed  to  you,  but 
who,  with  a  rich  portion,  brings  a  rich  disposition  to  consume  it,  and 
all  your  property  with  it. 

^  Postscript  by  Corbinelli. — This  addition  is  wanting  to  the  news 
of  M.  de  Marsan's  marriage:  that  the  King  caused  him  to  be  informed, 
on  the  very  same  day,  that  he  intended  his  wife's  apartment  and  the 
situation  she  held  with  the  Queen,  for  another  person.  Thus  the  most 
suitable  of  the  three  matches  is  the  most  unfortunate. 
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him.    His  Majesty  was  gratified;  he  wished  to  create  sur- 
prise, and  everyone  was  surprised:  never  did  intelligence 
make  so  great  an  impression,  nor  so  great  a  noise,  as  this. 
In  short,  he  arrived  on  Saturday  morning  with  a  head 
singular  in  its  kind,  and  an  old  justaucorps  a  brevet  \  such 
as  was  worn  in  the  year  1663.     He  set  one  knee  to  the 
ground  in  the  King's  chamber,  M.  de  Chateaimeuf  being 
the  only  person  present.     The  King  told  him  that  while 
his  heart  had  been  wounded,  he  had  not  recalled  him,  but 
that  he  now  recalled  him  with  a  whole  heart,  and  that  he 
was  glad  to  see  him.     M.  de  Vardes  made  an  admirable 
reply,  with  an  air  of  being  deeply  affected,  and  the  gift  of 
tears,  which  God  has  given  him,  produced  no  ill  effect  upon 
this  occasion.    After  this  first  interview,  the  King  caused 
the  Dauphin  to  be  called,  and  presented  him  to  him  as  a 
young  courtier.     M.  de  Vardes  recognised,  and  saluted 
him:  the  King  said  to  him,  laughing:  "Vardes,  this  is  a 
blunder,  you  know  that  no  one  is  saluted  in  my  presence." 
M.  de  Vardes  replied  in  the  same  tone:  "Sire,  I  have  for- 
gotten everything;  Your  Majesty  must  please  pardon  even 
thirty  blunders."     "Well,  I  will,"  said  the  King,  "stop  at 
the  twenty -ninth."     The  King  afterwards  laughed  at  his 
coat.    M.  de  Vardes  said:  "Sire,  when  a  man  is  so  wretched 
as  to  be  banished  from  your  presence,  he  is  not  only  un- 
fortunate, but  he  becomes  ridiculous."     All  this  was  said 
in  a  tone  of  perfect  freedom  and  playfulness.     The  cour- 
tiers performed  wonders.    He  came  one  day  to  Paris,  and 
called  upon  me;  I  had  just  gone  out  to  call  upon  him,  but 
he  found  my  son  and  daughter  at  home,  and  in  the  evening 
I  found  him  at  his  own  house:  it  was  a  joyful  meeting:  I 
mentioned  our  friend  to  him.     "What,  Madame!  my  mas- 
ter! my  intimate  friend!  the  man  in  the  world  to  whom  I 
owe  the  greatest  obligations!  can  you  doubt  that  I  love  him 
with  my  whole  heart?"    This  pleased  me  highly.    He  re- 
sides with  his  daughter  at  Versailles.     The  Court  goes  to- 

^  This  was  a  blue  great-coat,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver, 
which  distinguished  the  principal  courtiers:  an  especial  permission  wa-* 
necessary  to  wear  it.  The  fashion  had  passed  when  Vardes  returned  to 
Court. 
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day;  I  suppose  he  will  return,  to  catch  the  King  again  at 
Auxerre,  for  it  appears  to  all  his  friends,  that  he  ought  to 
take  this  journey;  in  which  he  will  certainly  pay  his  court 
well,  by  bestowing  the  most  natural  praises  on  three  little 
things,  the  troops,  the  fortifications,  and  His  Majesty's 
conquests.  Perhaps  our  friend  will  tell  you  all  this,  and 
my  letter  will  be  only  a  miserable  echo;  but  at  any  rate  I 
have  entered  into  the  minutiae,  because  I  should  like,  on 
such  an  occasion,  to  be  written  to  in  the  same  style,  and  I 
judge  you,  my  dear  Sir,  by  myself;  I  have  often  been  de- 
ceived by  others,  but  never  bj'^  you.  It  is  said,  that  your 
worthy  and  generous  friend,  M.  de  Noailles,  has  rendered 
very  important  services  to  M.  de  Vardes ;  he  is  so  generous, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  this.  M.  de  Calvisson  has  ar- 
rived; this  must  either  break  oif,  or  conclude,  our  mar- 
riage. In  reality,  I  am  weary  of  this  tedious  affair,  I  am 
not  in  a  humour  to  talk  of  anything  but  M.  de  Vardes ;  M. 
de  Vardes  for  ever :  he  is  the  Gospel  of  the  day. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  the  Comte  de  Bussy. 

Paris,  October  23,  1683. 

How  happy  you  are,  my  poor  cousin,  to  be  at  your 
country-seat,  reposing  your  body  and  your  mind,  which 
have  been  so  agitated  during  your  last  journey!  I  have 
felt  your  misfortunes  more  keenly  than  I  have  told  you; 
and  as  to  your  malady,  I  am  glad  you  are  satisfied,  for  I 
am  not  so,  and  I  could  have  wished  to  have  told  you  more 
frequently,  how  much  I  am  grieved  at  this  additional  evil. 
There  are  certain  periods  in  life  difficult  to  bear:  but  you 
have  a  greater  degree  of  courage  than  most  men,  and  as 
the  proverb  says,  "God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb."  I  know  not  what  character  you  give  me  in  your 
Rabutinage.    I  am  a  little  chicken-hearted  personage  {une 
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petite  poule  mouillee),  as  I  think  sometimes;  but  if  I  had 
been  a  man,  could  I  have  brought  this  disgrace  upon  my 
family,  in  which  boldness  and  valour  seem  to  be  hereditary? 
After  all,  I  believe  not ;  and  I  understand  by  this  the  force 
of  education.  As  women  are  allowed  to  be  weak,  they  take 
advantage  of  their  privileges  without  scruple,  and  as  men 
are  told  that  their  merit  consists  in  the  love  of  glorj^,  all 
their  thoughts  tend  to  this  point;  and  this  forms  French 
bravery,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  difference  of  tem- 
perament. This  language  is  useless  enough  from  my  pen ; 
but  I  am  going  to  comfort  you  by  resigning  it  to  Corbin- 
elli,  who  will  tell  you  all  the  news^  he  has  heard,  as  soon 
as  I  have  embraced  the  father  and  daughter  with  the  ut- 
most cordiality,  conjuring  them  to  be  the  mutual  consola- 
tion of  each  other's  life. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  the  Comte  de  Bussy. 

Paris,  December  4,  1683. 

If  you  knew,  my  poor  cousin,  what  it  is  to  marry  a 
son,  you  would  excuse  me  for  having  been  so  long  with- 
out writing  to  you.  I  am  in  the  bustle  of  a  very  active 
correspondence  with  mine,  who  is  in  Brittany,  and  on  the 
point  of  marrying  a  young  woman  of  a  noble  family, 
whose  father  is  a  Counsellor  in  Parliament,  and  possessed 
of  an  income  of  more  than  sixty  thousand  livres  a  year. 
He  gives  his  daughter  two  hundred  thousand  francs,  and, 
as  times  go,  this  is  a  great  match ".  There  have  been  a 
thousand  things  to  settle  before  the  signing  of  articles, 

^  This  news  is,  the  first  hostilities  on  the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  and 
a  few  details  of  an  important  victory  obtained  over  the  Turks  by  Jean 
Sobieski,  King  of  Poland.  The  postscript  was  not  thought  of  sufficient 
consequence  to  merit  insertion. 

-On  the  8th  of  February,  in  the  following  year  (1684),  M.  de 
Sevigne  espoused  Jeanne-Marguerite  de  Brehant  de  Mauron,  an 
amiable  and  virtuous  woman. 
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which  took  place  a  few  days  ago.  I  heartily  wish  you  the 
same  embarrassment,  my  dear  cousin;  and,  in  that  case,  I 
promise  to  receive  your  excuses  for  any  delay  in  writing 
to  me,  as  I  conjure  you  to  accept  mine,  after  permitting 
me  cordially  to  embrace  you. 

M.  DE  CoRBiNELLi  olso  xcHtes  to  the  Comte  de  Bussy. 

{Enclosed  in  Madame  de  Sevigke's  letter.) 

I  rejoice.  Sir,  that  your  health  is  so  perfectly  re-estab- 
lished ;  continue  to  be  careful  of  it.  The  Council  of  Spain 
has  resolved  to  declare  war  against  us,  as  appears  by  what 
the  King  of  Spain  has  written  to  Monsieur  \  We  carry 
our  arguments  to  extremes  on  the  blustering  pride  of  a 
nation  we  have  so  often  insulted  with  impunity,  and  whom 
we  might  insult  again,  after  the  Prince  of  Orange  has  been 
sent  from  the  States,  of  whom  he  has  been  asking  com- 
missions for  sixteen  thousand  men.  But  the  politicians  say 
that  it  is  a  stroke  of  despair  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards, 
which  displays  considerable  dexterity,  and  that  they  are 
unwilling  to  be  burthened  with  the  protection  of  the  rest 
of  Flanders,  which  is  of  no  real  use  to  them,  and  only 
serves  to  bring  them  into  difficulties;  that  by  this  step  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  will  either  be  engaged  in  the  war,  or 
will  refuse  to  engage  in  it,  and  that  Spain  will  be  very  glad 
to  give  them  a  master,  and  be  released  from  the  protection 
of  the  Provinces,  which  are  no  longer  anything  but  skin 
and  bone.  This  is  the  way  in  which  we  reason  here  upon 
this  unlooked  for  audacity. 


^  The  declaration  of  war  was  published  at  Brussels  on  the  11th  of 
December  following.  The  French  had  already  taken  Courtrai  and 
Dixmude^  and  bombarded  Luxembourg. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  the  Comte  de  Bussy. 

Paris,  December  16,  1683. 

At  length,  after  so  much  difficulty,  I  shall  succeed  in 
marrying  my  poor  boy.  I  request  you  to  send  me  your 
letter  of  attorney  for  signing  the  marriage-articles.  I 
enclose  two  letters  upon  the  subject  to  my  aunt  de  Tou- 
longeon,  and  my  great-cousin.  We  should  never  despair 
of  our  good  fortune.  I  thought  my  son's  situation  quite 
hopeless,  after  so  many  storms  and  shipwrecks,  without 
employments,  and  out  of  the  way  of  fortune;  and  while  I 
was  indulging  these  melancholy  reflections,  Providence 
destined,  or  had  destined,  us  to  so  advantageous  a  mar- 
riage, that  I  could  not  have  wished  for  a  better  alliance, 
even  at  the  time  when  my  son  had  the  greatest  reason  to 
expect  it.  It  is  thus  we  grope  in  the  dark,  not  knowing 
our  way,  taking  good  for  evil,  and  evil  for  good,  in  entire 
ignorance.  Could  you  have  supposed  also,  that  Father 
Bourdaloue  would  have  delivered  the  most  beautiful  fun- 
eral oration  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  six  days  ago,  to  the 
Jesuits,  in  compliance  with  the  last  will  of  the  President 
Perrault?  Never  has  an  action  been  admired  with  greater 
justice  than  this.  He  has  taken  the  Prince  ^  in  the  most 
favourable  points  of  view ;  and  as  his  return  to  religion  has 
produced  a  powerful  effect  for  the  Catholics,  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  treated  by  a  Bourdaloue,  formed  the  most 
beautiful  and  Christian  panegyric  that  ever  was  pro- 
nounced. 


^  This  Prince  was  Henri  II.  de  Bourbon-Conde,  the  son  of  a  great 
man,  and  the  father  of  a  great  man,  without  anything  extraordinary  in 
himself;  it  was  he  who  took  his  wife  to  the  Netherlands  to  secure  her 
from  the  too  pressing  gallantries  of  Henri  IV.;  a  precaution  which  she 
did  not  take  in  very  good  j)art.  He  was  as  avaricious  as  he  was  dis- 
agreeable. He  died  in  1616.  The  President  Perrault  had  long  man- 
aged the  affairs  of  the  house  of  Conde.     He  was  succeeded  by  Gourvillc. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  President  de  Moulceau. 

Paris,  March  1,  1684. 

It  is  tnie  I  have  been  to  blame  in  not  informing  you 
of  the  conclusion  of  my  son's  marriage,  but  the  circum- 
stance itself  must  plead  my  excuse.  Ask  our  friend  Cor- 
binelli  what  it  is,  to  have  to  do  with  Low-Bretons:  every 
head  is  confused,  and  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  INI.  de 
Moulceau,  when  we  are  making  a  contract  in  the  generality 
of  Ploermel :  the  one  idea  excludes  the  other ;  your  remem- 
brance cannot  dwell  in  a  memorial  crammed  with  all  the 
incidents  w^hich  have  attended  our  marriage,  even  to  the 
nuptial  benediction.  This  was  bestowed  on  the  eighth  of 
last  month;  from  that  moment  I  began  again  to  breathe, 
and  to  think  that  there  was  in  the  world  the  antipode  of 
our  father-in-law,  who  was  called  jNI.  de  jMoulceau.  This 
thought  restored  me  to  life,  and  your  letter  arrived  very 
opportunely  to  answer  for  the  ideas  we  had  formed  of  you. 
Our  Corbinelli  has  come  in  for  a  share  of  my  hurricane, 
for  he  is  not  sheltered  from  it;  in  vain  he  clothes  himself 
in  his  philosophy,  he  is  obliged  to  listen  to  my  cruel  de- 
tails, to  enter  into  my  anger,  to  tell  me  I  have  reason,  in 
order  to  prevent  me  from  losing  it  entirely;  in  short,  he 
has  been  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  many  others,  the 
physician  of  my  soul.  He  has  therefore  this  excuse,  without 
reckoning  that  of  being  a  young  lawyer,  who  wishes  to 
signalise  himself  by  the  loss  of  three  or  four  law-suits,  for 
his  best  friends  who  have  employed  him.  Poor  M.  du  Hous- 
set  is  engaged  in  new  actions,  as  well  as  my  cousin  de  Bus- 
sy.  I  will  give  you  some  information  respecting  this  latter, 
for  if,  by  chance,  he  should  gain  his  cause,  he  would  be  the 
richest  man  in  the  world,  since  he  would  have  the  adroit- 
ness to  prove  that  a  marriage  which  was  supposed  valid, 
was  merely  imaginary,  and  never  took  place  \ 

^  This  refers  to  a  scandalous  law-suit  which  the  Comte  de  Bussy 
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You  give  me  a  very  good  account  of  M.  de  Vardes; 
but  send  him  back  to  us,  we  stand  in  need  of  his  merit.  I 
do  not  approve  of  his  having  quitted  our  neighbourhood; 
he  has  fixed  himself  in  the  heart  of  the  Faubourg  St.-Ger- 
main,  and  drags  our  friend  along  with  him.  He  has  de- 
serted all  his  old  friends,  and  it  is  true,  that  he  has  also  left 
his  children ;  but  the  balance  ought  to  preponderate  in  our 
favour.  The  red  bridge  ^  has  begun  to  avenge  us ;  it  has 
gone  to  Saint- Cloud,  not  being  able  to  stand  the  breaking 
of  the  ices  which  have  laid  it  waste.  Never  was  so  dread- 
ful a  winter  known;  your  country  has  not  been  exempt 
from  its  severity,  and  if  Cardinal  de  Bonzi  found  dead 
men  upon  the  road  from  Montpellier  to  Lyons,  the  cour- 
tiers found  several  upon  the  road  to  Versailles;  and  we 
citizens  have  not  been  able  to  prevent  people  from  being 
frozen  to  death  at  night  in  the  streets,  besides  many  poor 
little  children:  it  is  thus  the  hand  of  Providence  often 
makes  itself  felt. 

I  fancy,  Sir,  I  must  go  through  all  the  apartments  of 
the  Carnavalet  Mansion,  to  collect  remembrances  to  you 

and  his  daughter,  widow  of  the  Comte  de  Coligny,  lost  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year.  This  lady  was  married  in  1681  to  a  gentleman  of 
Burgundy,  of  the  name  of  La  Riviere ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  opposi- 
tion, and  particularly'  the  anger  of  his  father,  the  marriage  was  pri- 
vately solemnised.  From  some  consequent  informality  in  the  deeds, 
Bussy,  and  even  his  daughter,  influenced  by  him,  took  advantage  of  this 
circumstance  to  annul  a  union,  which  their  pride  made  them  consider 
as  an  inferior  alliance.  There  was  one  child;  but  by  an  odious  com- 
bination, Bussy  and  his  daughter,  who  under  his  auspices  lay-in  secretly 
at  Paris,  disowned  it,  though  they  both  acknowledged  what  the  letters 
of  Madame  de  Coligny  proved,  that  she  had  lived  with  La  Riviere  as 
with  her  husband.  The  attorney-general.  Talon,  in  a  very  eloquent 
and  learned  speech,  exclaimed  against  the  strange  infatuation  of  this 
father  and  daughter,  who  preferred  that  she  should  pass  for  the  concu- 
bine, rather  than  the  wife,  of  her  husband.  I  know  not,  in  reality, 
how  Bussy,  with  so  great  a  share  of  understanding,  could  reconcile  his 
pretended  point  of  honour,  with  good  sense,  natur*".,  and  virtue.  It  is 
singular  also,  that  Madame  de  Sevigne,  who  appears  to  have  judged 
properly  of  this  shameful  proceeding,  should  have  interfered,  with  the 
other  relatives,  to  support  the  nullity  of  the  marriage.  Such  are  the 
contradictions  that  arise  from  extreme  aristocratic  institutions  and 
jirejudices. 

^  This  was  a  bridge  of  wood  which  connected  the  Tuileries  with 
the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain. 
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from  all.  My  daughter  is  well;  she  does  not  yet  know 
whether  she  will  go  to  Provence,  or  whether  a  law-suit  she 
is  engaged  in,  will  detain  her  here.  The  destiny  of  Ma- 
demoiselle d' Alerac  appears  still  uncertain :  we  believe  how- 
ever, that  the  name  of  Polignac  is  written  in  heaven  with 
hers.  If  Mademoiselle  de  Grignan  pleased,  she  might  tell 
us  the  truth,  for  she  has  a  constant  intercourse  with  the 
celestial  country. 

The  little  Marquis  is  a  little  dawning  virtue  that  does 
not  belie  itself :  the  good  Abbe  is  still  the  worthy :  the  other 
Grignans  are  still  deserving  of  your  esteem.  I  have  em- 
barked insensibly  on  this  long  voyage,  but  I  must  not  abuse 
your  patience.  Adieu,  Sir.  Pray  give  my  compliments  to 
your  lady;  I  shall  never  forget  what  she  one  day  related 
to  me  here  in  the  purity  of  her  language,  and  with  the 
sprightliness  of  your  climate,  nor  the  answer  she  made  at 
Versailles. 

My  almanac  seems  to  predict  that  I  shall  go  to  Brit- 
tany, but  it  will  not  be  without  previously  bidding  you 
adieu  more  than  twice. 

La  Marquise  de  Sevigne. 

M.  DE  CoRBiNELLi  also  Writes  to  President  de  Moulceau. 

{Enclosed  in  Madame  de  Sevigne's  letter.) 

More  than  twice,  when  once  is  too  much !  how  abomin- 
able! how  abandoned!  I  saw  your  President  Bocaud  this 
morning,  who  did  me  the  honour  to  call  upon  me;  he  tells 
me  he  has  four  children,  and  all  this  has  renewed  the  affairs 
of  the  country  with  me :  we  argued  upon  the  state  of  Hol- 
land as  well  as  of  France.  But  what  are  you  doing,  buried 
in  your  Presidency?  return  with  M.  de  Vardes.  I  am  still 
plunged  in  the  law,  and  I  shall  cause  as  many  suits  to  be 
lost  in  order  to  succeed,  as  a  good  physician  causes  lives  to 
be  lost,  before  he  saves  one.  Adieu,  my  friend,  I  long  to 
assassinate  you  at  Rambouillet,  or  to  be  assassinated  by 
you. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  President  de  Moulceau. 

Paris,  June  1,  1684. 

I  am  not  in  Brittany,  Sir,  I  am  still  in  Paris,  and  I 
shall  remain  here  some  time  longer.  I  amuse  myself  in 
watching  the  termination  of  some  business  which  will  in- 
fluence my  daughter's  departure.  If  she  goes,  I  shall  fol- 
low her  close,  by  taking  a  contrary  direction.  If  she  stays, 
I  shall  perform  the  noble  action  of  leaving  her,  because  a 
thousand  reasons  oblige  me  to  go  to  Brittany.  What  af- 
fects our  friendship,  concerns  myself;  and  our  correspond- 
ence will  not  displease  \o\\,  because  I  declare  that  where- 
ever  I  am,  I  shall  cherish  for  you  a  remembrance  worthy 
the  jealousy  of  our  friend,  and  that  we  shall  not  be  more 
than  two  months  without  hearing  from  each  other;  we  shall 
thus  find  means  to  approximate  the  two  extremities  of 
France.  I  have  showed  Madame  de  Villars  all  you  say 
on  the  subject  of  Marechal  de  Belief onds.  This  action 
has  appeared  greater  to  you  than  to  us,  from  the  effect  of 
distance.  We  give  you  Luxembourg  as  a  subject  of  ad- 
miration and  reflection.  This  conquest  will  lose  nothing 
of  its  value  by  being  placed  farther  off.  The  King  will 
return  on  Saturday,  triumphant  as  visual;  M.  de  Vardes 
has  preceded  him ;  he  honours  Paris  with  his  presence,  and 
is  always  the  life  of  conversation.  You  know  we  have  lost 
Madame  de  Richelieu,  a  Lady  of  Honour,  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word ;  she  is  universally  regretted ;  I  know  not 
who  will  succeed  to  this  noble  position.  I  shall  not  amuse 
myself  with  relating  to  you  all  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  among  the  Bishops:  it  offends  and  wounds  the  heart. 
Adieu,  amiable  rejrrohate:  write  to  me  occasionally,  and 
address  your  letters  here;  they  will  be  very  carefully  sent 
to  me.  Our  very  dear  jealous  friend  is  more  worthy  than 
ever  of  our  love;  I  include  also  M.  de  Vardes,  who  does 
his  duty  admirably. 
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M.  DE  CoRBiNELLi  olso  writes  to  Preside7it  de  Moulceau. 

{Enclosed  in  Madame  de  Sevigne's  letter.) 

I  have  waited  the  conclusion  of  this  letter,  to  enter 
upon  my  evidence,  respecting  my  tranquillity  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  loves.  I  have  read  it  through,  and  as  I  was 
taking  out  my  spectacles,  she  asked  me  if  they  were  a  dag- 
ger. You  see  by  this,  that  she  wishes  to  make  me  uneasy, 
without  being  so  herself;  but  you  will  perhaps  both  agree 
with  Corbinelli,  that  the  more  uneasiness  we  have,  the  more 
we  endeavour  to  conceal  it.  I  confess  it,  and  trust  only  to 
my  imagination  on  this  point.  Perhaps,  if  it  were  to  be 
melted  in  a  cinicible,  more  than  ten  ounces  of  the  disorder 
of  which  I  thought  myself  cured,  might  be  extracted.  But 
why  wish  to  be  cured  of  so  agreeable  a  disorder,  and  one 
that  is  caused  by  two  such  worthy  objects?  I  have  read 
your  letter  of  the  tenth  with  pleasure;  and  shall  tell  you 
in  reply,  that  I  still  owe  a  grudge  to  jurisprudence,  and 
that  I  know  enough  of  it  to  lose  all  the  law-suits  of  my 
friends:  which  may  happen,  to  my  honour,  by  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  Courts  of  Justice,  where  the  surest  way  to  lose 
everything,  is  to  speak  reason,  justice,  ordinances,  and 
laws.  M.  de  Vardes  is  here,  more  delightful  than  ever, 
and  joining  human  perfections,  and  the  wisdom  of  an  hon- 
est man,  to  that  of  a  true  Christian.  Adieu,  my  friend; 
jealousy  again  takes  possession  of  me.  I  leave  you  with 
the  assurance  that  never  was  a  distracted  lover  so  much 
attached  to  his  rival. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  continues  and  concludes  her  Letter 
to  the  President  de  Moulceau. 

I  hate  this  rival,  but  it  is  for  excelling  me,  and  writing 
so  well  in  my  miserable  letter.  The  conversion  of  spec- 
tacles into  a  dagger,  reminds  me  of  the  assassination  you 
wished  to  make  one  evening  at  Rambouillet:  it  would  be 
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happy  if  we  could  pass  our  lives  with  those  who  please  us, 
and  whose  understanding  and  disposition  charm  us.  I  still 
think  of  Livry.  I  shall  take  care  not  to  lose  the  hope  of 
seeing  you  there  again  some  day.  And  why  not?  Our  good 
Abbe  is  wonderfully  well,  and  sends  you  his  best  compli- 
ments. INIy  daughter,  her  daughters-in-law,  and  even  the 
Coadjutor,  rouse  themselves  at  your  name,  and  ask  the 
continuation  of  a  remembrance  which  is  gratifying  to  them. 
This  is  all  I  had  to  say  to  you.  Sir,  soliciting  for  myself 
what  I  solicit  for  others. 
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From  Madame  de  Grignan  to  President  de  Moxjlceau. 

June  13,  1684. 

Word  was  sent  me  from  Languedoc  that  I  had  a  law- 
suit pending  there,  that  ^I.  de  Grignan  was  prosecuted 
with  rigour,  and  that  the  judges  were  strange  people.  I 
cursed  them  heartily.  Sir,  and  I  have  since  found  that  you 
are  one  of  the  principals :  it  is  you,  therefore,  I  have  loaded 
with  so  many  imprecations,  you,  whose  protection  I  have 
claimed  to  soften  the  rigour,  and  to  attend  to  the  justice, 
of  my  cause.  It  is  to  M.  d'Argouges  I  am  indebted  for 
the  information,  that  this  odious  judge,  and  this  highly- 
esteemed  ]M.  de  jNIoulceau,  are  one  and  the  same.  All  the 
anger  kindled  against  the  first,  has  disappeared  at  the 
name  of  the  second,  and  the  weapons  have  fallen  from  my 
hands,  like  those  of  Arcahonne,  when  she  recognised  Ama- 
dis.  It  is  to  M.  de  Moulceau  that  I  address  this  quotation 
from  the  opera;  you  will  suppose,  that,  in  virtue  of  your 
title  of  judge,  I  shall  quote  nothing  but  laws  to  you.  There 
is  one  law  established  in  the  world,  particularly  among 
honest  men,  which  is,  never  to  condemn  unheard:  in  this, 
Sir,  consists  the  favour  I  have  to  ask  you.  The  Prince  de 
Conti  claims  an  estate  of  which  we  have  been  in  possession 
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for  three  hundred  years.  I  know,  from  M.  de  Corbinelli, 
that  three  hundred  years  is  a  strong  title;  we  request  you, 
Sir,  to  give  us  time  to  collect  our  proofs,  to  convince  you 
of  the  weakness  of  the  Prince  de  Conti's  claim,  and  of  the 
solidity  of  ours.  The  persons  we  employ  are  engaged  here 
in  a  law-suit  which  detains  me ;  as  soon  as  they  are  returned, 
which  will  be  in  a  very  short  time,  they  will  lay  our  papers 
before  you,  and  you  will  agree,  that  our  only  reason  for 
contending  with  so  great  a  Prince,  is  the  necessity  we  are 
under  to  preserve  a  right  that  has  been  most  lawfully  ac- 
quired. It  is  necessary,  Sir,  to  feel  that  we  have  justice  on 
our  side,  not  to  fear  you  when  the  Prince  de  Conti  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  I  own,  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  myself 
more  secure  than  I  do,  knowing  what  I  know  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  knowing  you  also,  as  I  do,  to  be  the  most  upright 
and  enlightened  judge,  and  the  most  estimable  and  ami- 
able friend,  in  the  world.  I  ask  pardon  of  your  juridical 
dignity  for  this  little  bribe,  and  protest  it  is  not  with  a 
view  to  corrupt  you,  but  to  render  due  honour  to  a  truth  I 
often  think  of,  but  never  express  to  you;  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  you  must  sometimes  understand  me  through  my 
mother,  and  give  me  credit  for  the  assurances  she  makes 
you  of  my  unbounded  respect. 

La  Comtesse  de  Grignan. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  also  writes  to  the  President  de 
MouLCEAu  in  her  daughter's  Letter. 

My  daughter  has  expressed  herself  well,  but  she  has 
forgotten  to  tell  you,  that  INI.  d'Argouges  desired  her,  in 
my  presence,  to  request  you,  from  him,  to  give  her  time: 
fancy,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  entreaty  of  M.  d'Argouges, 
but  only  in  case  the  Comtesse  de  Grignan  should  stand  in 
need  of  this  support.  I  own  I  was  ready  to  laugh,  when 
I  found  that  the  judge  to  whom  he  referred  us,  was  no 
other  than  the  dear  friend  whom  we  love  and  esteem  so 
truly.     The  Duchesse  d'Arpajon  is  appointed  Lady  of 
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Honour.  JMadame  de  ^laintenon  has  filled  up  this  place, 
a  place  she  had  refused  to  accept.  The  King  said,  that 
jNIadame  de  Rochefort  was  too  young,  and  told  the  Dauph- 
iness  that  ^Sladame  d'Arpajon  was  possessed  of  perfect 
beauty,  an  unsullied  reputation,  that  she  was  mild,  cour- 
teous, and  trust-worthy;  that  he  knew  all  this  from  a  per- 
son in  whom  he  had  as  much  confidence  as  in  himself.  Be- 
hold her  then,  transported  with  joy,  raised  above  the  wind, 
out  of  the  reach  of  M.  d'Ambres'  law-suits,  and  in  a  fair 
way  to  settle  her  daughter  advantageously.  It  is  thus 
Pro\^dence  has  detennined  this  important  choice,  which 
INI.  de  Louvois  wished  to  fall  upon  Mademoiselle  de  La 
Motte;  M.  de  Crequi  and  the  public,  upon  the  Duchesse 
de  Crequi.  The  deed  is  done,  and  it  is  the  work  of  IMadame 
de  Maintenon,  who  remembered  very  gratefully  the  friend- 
ship iSI.  de  Beuvron  and  ]\Iadame  d'Arpajon  entertained 
for  her,  when  she  was  only  Madame  Scarron. 

The  young  Duchesse  de  Ventadour  is  Lady  of  Hon- 
our to  MADA]\rE:  youth  has  been  no  fault  here:  she  is  the 
delight  of  the  Palais-Royal:  ^Monsieur  speaks  of  her  as 
if  he  were  honoured  by  her  accepting  this  place.  In  fine, 
our  friend  has  managed  so  well  by  dint  of  reasoning,  in- 
ferring, writing,  and  philosophising,  that  ]M.  de  Bussy  lost 
his  cause  yesterday  completely.  His  daughter,  obliged  to 
acknowledge  both  the  husband  and  child,  is  sentenced  to 
give  a  hundred  francs  in  alms.  This  affair  will  bring  our 
friend  into  fashion.  Our  Bussy  flew  into  the  streets;  his 
daughter  is  almost  distracted  in  her  bed.  This  has  been  the 
will  of  God  from  all  eternity.    Amen. 

La  Marquise  de  Sevigne. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  her  Son,  the 
Marquis  de  Sevigne. 

Paris,  August  5,  1684, 

While  I  am  expecting  your  letters,  I  must  relate  to 
you  a  very  amusing  little  history.  You  remember  how 
much  you  regretted  Mademoiselle  de  ****,  and  how  un- 
fortunate you  thought  yourself  in  having  missed  her  for 
a  wife:  "Your  best  friends  had  all  conspired  against  your 
happiness;  Madame  de  Lavardin  and  Madame  de  La  Fay- 
ette had  done  you  irreparable  injury!  A  yomig  lady  of 
noble  birth,  great  beauty,  and  ample  fortune,  was  lost  to 
you ;  surely  a  man  must  be  doomed  never  to  marry,  and  to 
die  like  a  beggar,  to  let  such  an  opportunity  escape  him, 
when  it  was  in  his  own  power!  The  Marquis  de  ***  was 
not  such  a  fool;  he  has  made  his  fortune,  and  is  settled. 
You  must  certainly  have  been  born  under  an  unlucky 
planet,  to  miss  such  a  match!  Only  observe  her  conduct; 
she  is  a  saint;  an  example  to  all  married  women."  You 
remember  all  this,  I  suppose,  my  dear  son,  and  that  till 
you  married  Mademoiselle  de  Mauron,  you  were  ready  to 
hang  yourself;  you  could  not  have  done  better  than  you 
have  done :  but  now  for  the  sequel. 

All  those  amiable  qualities  of  her  youth,  which  made 
Madame  de  La  Fayette  say,  she  would  not  have  her  for  a 
daughter-in-law  if  she  could  bring  millions  to  her  son,  were 
happily  directed  to  the  service  of  religion:  God  was  her 
lover,  the  only  object  of  her  affection,  all  her  desires  cen- 
tred in  this  single  passion;  but  as  everj^  thing  was  in  ex- 
tremes with  her,  her  poor  head  could  not  bear  the  excess  of 
zeal  and  fervent  devotion  with  which  it  was  filled ;  and,  to 
satisfy  the  overflowings  of  her  Magdalen  heart,  she  re- 
solved to  profit  by  good  examples,  by  reading  The  Lives  of 
the  Holy  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  and  of  female  penitents ; 
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she  wished  to  become  herself  the  Don  Quixote  of  such  ad- 
mirable histories ;  and,  full  of  this  idea,  left  her  house  and 
family  about  a  fortnight  ago,  and,  taking  with  her  only 
five  or  six  pistoles,  and  a  little  foot-boy,  set  out  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and,  taking  a  post-chaise  at  the 
skirts  of  the  town,  drove  all  alone  to  Rouen,  fatigued  and 
covered  with  mud :  when  she  got  there,  she  bargained  for  a 
passage  in  a  ship  bound  for  the  Indies:  it  was  there,  it 
seems,  God  had  called  her;  it  was  there  she  was  to  lead  a 
life  of  penitence  and  humiliation:  it  was  there  the  map 
had  pointed  out  to  her  an  abode,  which  invited  her  to  pass 
the  rest  of  her  days  in  sackcloth  and  ashes ;  it  was  there  the 
Abbe  Zosime  ^  was  to  visit  her,  and  administer  to  her  the 
last  holy  rites  before  she  expired.  Satisfied  with  this  reso- 
lution, and  conianced  that  heaven  inspired  her  with  it,  she 
discharged  her  foot-boy,  and  sent  him  home  to  his  own 
country,  while  she  waited,  with  great  impatience,  the  de- 
parture of  the  ship:  her  good  angel  consoled  her  for  the 
delay;  she  piously  forgot  husband,  daughter,  father,  and 
relations,  exclaiming, 

Ca  courage,  mon  coeur,  point  de  foiblesse  humaine  ". 

And  now  the  moment  arrived  in  which  her  prayers  are 
heard ;  the  happy  moment  that  was  to  separate  her  for  ever 
from  her  native  land;  she  follows  the  law  of  the  gospel; 
she  leaves  all  to  follow  Christ. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  her  family  missed  her,  and 
finding  she  did  not  return  to  dinner,  sent  to  all  the  churches 
in  the  neighbourhood;  she  was  not  there:  they  supposed 
she  would  return  at  night;  no  tidings  were  heard  of  her: 
they  now  begin  to  be  uneasy,  the  servants  are  all  ques- 
tioned, they  can  give  no  account  of  her,  further  than  that 
she  had  taken  her  foot-boy  with  her:  "she  must  certainly 
be  at  her  country-house;"  no:  "where  can  she  possibly  be?" 

^  A  famous  hermit  of  the  sixth  century,  who  came  on  the  eve  of 
every  Good  Friday  to  give  the  sacrament  to  St.  Marie  the  Egyptian, 
in  a  desert  cave  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jordan. — See  The  Lives  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Desert. 

^  Courage,  my  heart!  disdain  all  human  weakness.     [Translation.] 
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A  messenger  is  dispatched  to  the  Cure  of  St.-Jacques-du- 
Haut-Pas;  the  Cure  says  he  has  not  had  the  direction  of 
her  conscience  for  a  considerable  time ;  for,  being  a  simple, 
honest  man,  and  having  observed  her  full  of  strange  chim- 
erical ideas  of  religion,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
her.  Every  one  was  now  at  a  loss  what  to  think ;  two,  three, 
four  days,  a  week  passed,  still  no  news  of  her:  at  length 
her  friends  thought  of  sending  to  some  of  the  sea-ports, 
and,  by  mere  accident,  found  her  at  Rouen,  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  for  Dieppe,  and  from  thence  to  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  globe.  They  secure  her,  and  bring  her  back, 
a  little  disconcerted  at  being  disappointed  of  her  journey: 

J'allois,  j  'etois ;  I'amour  a  sur  moi  tant  d'empire.  ^ 

A  lady  to  whom  she  had  imparted  her  design,  revealed 
the  whole  to  her  family,  who,  in  despair  at  her  folly,  would 
fain  have  concealed  it  from  her  husband,  who  happened 
to  be  absent  from  Paris  at  that  time,  and  who  would  have 
been  better  pleased  at  an  exploit  of  gallantry  in  his  ami- 
able consort,  than  such  a  ridiculous  expedition  as  this.  The 
husband's  mother  came  to  Madame  de  Lavardin,  and, 
bathed  in  tears,  related  the  whole  story,  while  the  latter 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing  in  her  face;  and  the 
next  time  she  saw  my  daughter,  asked  her  if  she  could  for- 
give her  for  having  been  the  instrument  of  preventing  her 
brother  from  marrying  this  pretty  creature.  Madame  de 
La  Fayette  was  also,  in  her  turn,  informed  of  this  tragical 
story,  and  repeated  it  to  me  with  great  glee.  She  desires 
me  to  ask  you  if  you  are  still  angry  with  her ;  she  maintains 
that  no  one  can  ever  repent  he  did  not  marry  a  mad  wo- 
man. 

We  dare  not  mention  a  syllable  of  this  to  Mademoi- 
selle de  Grignan,  her  friend,  who,  for  some  time  past,  has 
been  ruminating  upon  a  pilgrimage,  and,  as  a  preparative, 
has  lately  observed  a  profound  silence  towards  us  all.  What 
think  you  of  this  curious  narration?  has  it  tired  you?  are 
you  satisfied  now?  Adieu,  my  son.  Marechal  de  Schomberg 

^  I  went,  I  came,  impelled  by  mighty  Love.     [Translation.] 
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is  marching  to  Germany  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand men,  to  hasten  the  Emperor's  signing  \  The  Ga- 
zette wall  inform  you  of  the  rest.    Adieu. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan.  ^ 

Etampes,  Wednesday,  September  13,  1684. 

You  will  easily  believe,  my  dearest  child,  that  in  spite 
of  all  your  excellent  counsels,  I  found  myself,  on  quitting 
you,  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  swords,  that  wound  me 
whichever  way  I  turn.  I  dared  not  think;  I  dared  not 
speak;  my  feelings  were  so  painfully  alive,  that  my  situa- 
tion was  almost  insupportable.  I  have  strictly  adhered 
to  the  regimen  you  prescribed  me;  in  short,  I  do  as  well  as 
I  can;  I  am  in  good  health,  I  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  well; 
I  have  nursed  the  icorthy;  in  short,  I  am  at  Etampes. 

I  caused  the  reasons  for  this  journey  to  be  often  re- 
peated to  me,  and  found  them  so  cogent,  that  I  was  ob- 
liged to  own  its  necessity,  and  to  form  my  resolution:  but 
as  the  grief  of  quitting  you  had,  in  some  degree,  effaced 
them,  I  still  require  their  aid,  in  order  to  bear  your  absence 
with  tranquillity ;  I  am  still  far  from  this  point ;  I  am  agi- 
tated with  an  incessant  desire  of  beholding  you :  do  not  for- 
get what  you  said  to  me  on  that  subject. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  idea  of  your  being  at  Ver- 
sailles; the  diversity  of  objects  there,  must  have  contributed 
to  calm  your  mind,  more  than  those  of  Chartres  and  Etam- 
pes have  been  able  to  calm  mine.  I  earnestly  hope  your 
journey  will  prove  successful;  how  can  any  one  refuse  you 
what  you  ask  ?  I  recommend  your  health  to  your  care ;  it 
is  a  great  consolation  to  me  to  have  left  you  with  such 

^  This  relates  to  the  truce  which  was  on  the  point  of  being  con- 
cluded at  Ratisbonne,  and  was  published  at  Paris  on  the  5th  of  October 
following. 

^  Madame  de  Grignan  remained  at  Paris,  while  her  mother  was 
in  Brittany. 
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charming  round  cheeks ;  presence  them  for  my  sake.  But 
I  dare  not  dwell  upon  any  subject,  everything  destroys 
me ;  is  it  not  strange,  that  a  thinking  being  should  not  dare 
to  think?  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  lovely  eyes  of 
jNIademoiselle  d'Alerac,  for  the  tears  ^  they  shed  on  my  ac- 
count; but  what  thanks  can  repay  you,  my  beloved  child, 
for  so  much  affection,  and  so  much  grief?  Ah!  I  must 
pass  over  this  subject  as  quickly  as  possible:  believe  then, 
in  one  word,  that  my  heart  is  devoted  to  you,  that  every- 
thing yields  place  to  you  therein,  and  leaves  you  imrivalled 
mistress  of  its  affections. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

Amboise,  Saturday  night,  September  16,  1684. 

I  have  had  no  letter  from  you  yet,  my  beloved  child, 
though  I  so  ardently  long  for  one.  I  wrote  to  you  from 
Etampes  and  Orleans  ' :  I  sent  you  the  excuse  of  the  good 
Abbe  du  Pile,  who  was  indeed  the  only  agreeable  compan- 
ion we  had;  for,  as  to  Madame  de  Pont  ^  whom  I  have 
mentioned  to  you,  and  who  is  possessed  of  great  merit  and 
understanding,  my  uncle,  the  Abbe,  was  frightened  to 
death  of  her.  I  went,  therefore,  this  morning  to  pay  her 
a  visit;  she  certainly  talks  to  perfection;  I  gave  her  a  hint 
of  what  prevented  me  from  inviting  her  to  embark  with  us, 
which  she  received  very  well;  and  finding  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  suffering  conversation  to  languish  for  a  mo- 
ment in  her  company,  I  w^as  myself  afraid  that  I  should 
be  obliged  to  furnish  my  share  of  wit  for  thirteen  or  four- 
teen successive  hours,  in  my  carriage,  which  is  now  turned 
into  a  boat ;  and  I  had  much  rather  have  no  one  to  speak  to, 
than  be  under  such  restraint. 

^  Fran9oise-Julie  Adhemar  de  Grignan,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Comte  de  Grignan,  by  Angelique-Claire  d'Angennes,  his  former  wife. 
-  This  letter  was  not  to  be  found  amongst  the  other  originals, 
'  She  was  a  Bossuet,  and  first  cousin  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux. 
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I  found  INI.  de  Duras  still  at  Orleans;  he  is  going  to 
his  seat  at  Duras ;  so  the  good  Abbe  and  I  set  out  all  alone, 
in  order  to  get  to  St. -Die  to  sleep,  not  being  able  to  reach 
Blois.  The  wind  was  rather  against  us,  by  which  means 
we  got  in  by  the  most  beautiful  moonlight  imaginable;  but 
there  was  no  lodging  to  be  obtained,  all  the  apartments 
being  taken  up  by  the  Due  and  his  train :  his  equerry,  how- 
ever, hearing  my  name,  very  civilly  made  me  an  offer  of 
his  apartment,  for  which  I  shall  take  care  that  ^ladame  de 
La  Fayette  shall  thank  him.  This  morning  we  again  pro- 
ceeded on  our  way,  and  I  stopped  at  Blois,  to  inquire  if  by 
chance  any  letters  had  arrived  there  from  you,  but  no  such 
thing.  We  would  not  pass  Amboise  on  our  way  hither. 
We  experienced  a  little  poetical  storm  a  hundred  paces 
from  the  bridge;  but  we  stiTick  against  the  shore,  and  paid, 
in  some  measure,  for  the  extreme  beauty  of  last  evening 
and  this  morning.  To-morrow  we  shall  go  to  mass,  and 
then  pursue  our  journey  about  six  leagues  beyond  Tours, 
for  I  am  desirous  of  avoiding  the  compliments  and  enter- 
tainments that  we  must  expect  from  Dangeau.  With  a 
worthy  in  company,  one  is  not  very  portable. 

Well,  my  dear  child,  what  say  you  to  this  insipid  nar- 
rative? Do  you  think  it  possible  for  anyone  to  be  better 
acquainted  than  yourself  with  what  passes  on  the  Loire? 
It  is  my  fate,  however,  to  have  at  present  nothing  but  these 
trifles  to  entertain  you  with,  and  yet  I  know  they  please 
you,  while  they  inform  you  I  am  in  good  health,  and  not 
devoured  with  the  vapours ;  j'-es,  my  child,  to  my  shame  be 
it  spoken,  I  live  in  your  absence,  instead  of  being  lost  in 
grief  at  having  left  you  in  a  place  where  it  was  so  natural 
for  me  to  have  remained  with  you :  this  thought  oppresses 
my  heart,  and  it  was  a  complete  struggle  with  me  to  enter, 
as  I  did,  into  the  reasons  which  influenced  my  departure; 
I  scarcely  know  how  it  happened. 

Do  you  not  intend  to  go  to  Livry?  Pray  do,  and 
think  of  me  there,  but  with  that  firmness  and  philosophy 
which  govern  all  your  thoughts  and  actions;  alas!  I  have 
not  so  much  command  over  myself,  and  nothing  can  pre- 
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vent  me  from  wishing  to  see  you,  to  be  with  you  always, 
and  to  be  sensibly  aiFected  with  our  affection  for  each 
other.  I  seem  to  be  losing  time  that  ought  to  be  precious 
to  me ;  I  have  been  cheated  out  of  it,  but  I  own  the  state  of 
my  own  affairs  makes  me  very  uneasy.  Oh  my  child !  how 
much  I  shall  stand  in  need  of  you,  to  keep  up  my  spirits, 
and  give  me  courage ! 

My  principal  occupation  on  my  journey  is  to  admire 
this  beautiful  river.  I  have  read  the  life  of  Madame  de 
Montmorency,  and  think  it  worth  the  perusal.  Adieu,  my 
dear  Comtesse ;  I  wish  to  make  my  letters  short,  and  I  can- 
not. You  see  what  trifles  this  is  filled  with.  Send  a  kind 
remembrance  to  ]M.  and  INIadame  de  Coulanges,  and  com- 
pliments to  the  Chaulnes'  Mansion,  if  any  of  the  family 
are  there.  Has  my  little  Marquis  forgotten  me?  How 
are  you  with  the  Coadjutor,  the  Chevalier,  and  ]Mademoi- 
selle  de  Grignan?  Indeed,  you  have  much  to  tell  me,  par- 
ticularly of  yourself,  your  health,  and  your  journey  to 
Versailles.    I  hope  at  least  to  hear  from  you  at  Angers. 


LETTER    702 


From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

Saumur,  Monday  evening,  September  18,  1684. 

We  have  had  a  contrary  wind,  my  dear  child,  ever 
since  I  left  you.  We  only  get  on  by  means  of  our  oars; 
this  has  detained  me  a  day  longer  than  I  expected,  so  that 
we  shall  not  get  to  Angers  till  to-morrow,  which  just  com- 
pletes the  week  since  our  departure.  From  that  good 
town  you  may  expect  to  hear  from  me.  I  intend  to  see 
my  niece  de  Bussy  to-morrow:  she  has  been  looking  for 
me  ever  since  I  set  out. 

I  have  had  no  other  amusement  on  my  passage,  but 
contemplating  the  beauties  of  the  countiy  around  us.  The 
worthy  and  I  have  been  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  to- 
gether in  my  carriage,  which  is  more  commodiously  placed 
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in  the  boat  than  the  last  time.  Our  dinner  is  an  important 
event,  and  is  expected  by  us  with  impatience;  it  is  served 
hot;  M.  de  Coulanges'  earthenware  is  scarcely  superior  to 
ours.  I  have  read  sometimes,  but  have  always  been  ob- 
structed, and  have  counted  the  waves,  instead  of  attending 
to  m}^  history;  but  I  shall  recover  of  this,  when  it  pleases 
God.' 

Reflect,  my  dear  Comtesse,  that  I  have  written  to  you 
constantlv ;  that  I  have  teased  vou,  from  confidence  in  vour 
affection,  with  the  dull  account  of  a  still  duller  journey; 
and  that  I  have  been  a  whole  week  without  having  received 
a  single  line  from  you.  Our  whole  journey  has  been  dis- 
concerted by  the  obstinacy  of  the  wind,  so  that  you  will 
readily  believe  I  shall  be  delighted  to  get  to  Angers  to- 
morrow, where  I  expect  to  find  letters  from  j^ou.  Neither 
will  you  doubt,  that,  having  been  obliged  to  have  my 
thoughts  constantly  occupied  with  you,  I  must  have  called 
to  mind  the  thousand  reasons  I  have  to  love  you,  and  to  be 
convinced  of  your  affection.  This  has  increased  and  re- 
newed mine:  Providence  has  thus  ordained  it:  all  society 
has  failed  us:  much  might  be  said  of  the  pleasure  or  re- 
straint that  would  have  been  the  consequence  of  much  com- 
pany. Our  worthy,  however,  seems  satisfied;  he  is  in  per- 
fect health,  and  so  am  I ;  we  both  embrace  you. 


LETTER    703 


From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

Angers,  Wednesday,  September  20,  1684. 

I  arrived  yesterday  afternoon  at  five  o'clock  at  the 
bridge  of  Ce,  after  having  been  to  church  in  the  morning, 
and  paid  a  visit  to  my  niece  de  Bussy.  At  Saumur  I  found 
a  coach  and  six  at  the  foot  of  this  bridge,  which  I  took  to 
be  my  son's,  and  so  it  proved ;  but  instead  of  him,  I  found 
the  Abbe  Charrier,  who  came  to  receive  me,  because  Se- 
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vigne  is  a  little  indisposed  at  The  Rocks.  I  am  far  from 
disliking  this  Abbe ;  he  has  a  slight  tincture  of  the  Grignan 
about  him,  on  his  father's  side,  and  from  having  seen  you ; 
what  made  him  infinitely  more  acceptable  to  me  than  any 
other  person  in  the  world  who  could  have  come  to  meet  me, 
was,  his  putting  into  my  hands  a  letter  from  you.  His 
presence  was  not  the  least  restraint  to  me,  and  I  gave  way 
to  a  flood  of  tears,  so  bitter,  that  they  would  inevitably  have 
choked  me,  had  I  been  obliged  to  repress  my  feelings.  Ah ! 
how  well-judged  a  preparative  was  this!  You  seem  quite 
dissatisfied  with  your  Versailles  journey;  you  found,  you 
say,  many  doors  shut ;  I  think  j^'ou  were  right  to  send  your 
letter. 

It  is  said  here,  that  the  Court  does  not  set  out  so  soon 
as  was  intended.  Perhaps  you  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  M.  de  Louvois  once  more.  God  will  direct  every- 
thing for  the  best.  You  know  too  well  how  much  I  interest 
myself  in  all  that  concerns  you,  to  neglect  infoi*ming  me  of 
the  rest,  as  speedily  as  possible. 

I  have  just  opened  your  letter  to  your  brother.  How 
very  affectionately  do  you  express  yourself  respecting  me ! 
What  charges  do  you  not  give  him  on  my  account!  How 
shall  I  be  able  to  requite  so  much  tenderness  and  concern? 
I  readily  agree  that  you  should  make  a  merit  with  him  of 
my  quitting  you;  but  heaven  knows  the  true  cause  of  it, 
what  it  cost  me,  and  that  nothing  but  the  dreadful  situa- 
tion of  my  affairs  could  have  determined  me  to  tear  myself 
from  you.  There  is  a  certain  time  of  life,  when  honour 
and  conscience  require  us  to  use  our  best  endeavours  to 
recruit  our  shattered  forces,  and  not  to  drive  things  to  ex- 
tremity. This  is  the  real  state  of  the  case  with  me ;  this  it 
is  that  made  the  good  worthy  venture  upon  a  journey  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  which  cannot  but  be  very  fatiguing 
to  him. 

Yesterday  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  pious  Bishop  of  Angers 
{Henri  Arnauld) ,  where  I  saw  his  brother  the  Abbe  Ar- 
nauld,  still  the  firm  friend  of  our  family,  and  highly 
pleased  with  our  civil  letter.    They  both  returned  my  visit 
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the  same  evening;  and  who  should  ari'ive  the  next  minute, 
but  Madame  de  Vesins,  Madame  de  Varennes,  and  Ma- 
dame d'Asse!  You  will  see  the  latter  very  soon.  Adieu, 
my  dear  Comtesse!  I  am  going  to  dine  with  the  good 
Bishop. 

Angers,  Thursday,  September  21. 

I  am  just  going  to  set  out,  my  dear  child,  for  The 
Rocks,  and  cannot  leave  this  place  without  a  word  or  two, 
by  way  of  bidding  you  adieu.  I  dined  to-day,  as  I  told 
you,  with  the  good  Bishop,  whose  exemplary  piety,  and  at- 
tention to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  are  almost  incon- 
ceivable. He  is  now  upon  the  verge  of  ninety,  and  yet  he 
endures  fatigue  that  no  man  could  support,  who  was  not, 
like  himself,  full  of  love  of  God  and  his  fellow-creatures  \ 
I  have  had  a  whole  hour's  private  chat  with  him,  and  find 
in  his  conversation  all  the  intelligence  of  his  brothers.  He 
is  a  prodigy,  and  I  am  overjoyed  at  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  beholding  him  with  my  own  eyes.  I  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  the  afternoon  of  yesterday  at  Roncerai 
and  the  Visitation.  These  good  ladies,  de  Vesins,  d'Asse, 
and  Varennes,  never  quitted  me  an  instant.  They  gave 
me  a  grand  collation,  and  here  they  come  to  take  leave  of 
me,  together  with  the  good  prelate,  and  his  brother,  the 
Abbe.  We  are  not  so  polite  as  this  in  Paris.  I  hope,  my 
love,  I  shall  find  a  letter  from  you  at  The  Rocks. 


LETTER    704 


From  Monsieur  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Geignan. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  September  24,  1684. 

I  judge,  my  dear  sister,  of  your  concern,  by  the  joy  I 
now  feel,  in  having  my  mother  and  the  worthy  with  me, 

^  He  lived  many  years  longer.  It  was  said  of  him,  at  a  time  when 
several  Bishops  had  retrenched  many  of  the  holidays  and  Saints'-days 
which  he  strictly  observed,  that  instead  of  taking  away  any,  he  would 
add  one  to  the  number  of  their  festivals. 
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who,  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  their  journey,  are 
both  in  excellent  health.  I  can  easily  conceive  how  grieved 
you  must  be  at  their  absence;  but  if  you  should  be  under 
any  anxiety  respecting  my  mother's  health,  you  may,  at 
least,  rest  assured,  that  nothing  that  affectionate  solicitude 
can  do,  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part,  to  preserve  a  health 
so  precious  to  us  both.  I  pardon  you,  for  envying  my 
present  happiness;  but  it  was  no  more  than  justice,  that  our 
dear  mother  should  make  us  equal  sharers  in  the  pleasure 
which  her  presence  always  bestows :  do  not  hate  me,  there- 
fore, my  lovely  little  sister,  on  this  account,  but  let  my 
example  teach  you  to  love  your  rivals.  This  is  a  disposi- 
tion Madame  de  Coulanges  always  acknowledged  me  to 
have,  and  which  I  have  always  felt  in  my  heart  towards 
you. 

This  morning  my  uncle  put  into  my  hands  the  pretty 
present  sent  me  from  my  Princesse  \  He  and  I,  and  the 
Abbe  Charrier,  have  been  employed  half  an  hour  in  en- 
deavouring to  open  this  little  bottle,  and  at  length  we  have 
so  far  succeeded  as  to  move  the  cork,  though  not  without 
a  hard  trial  of  skill ;  but  as  we  relieve  each  other  alternate- 
ly, it  at  last  turns  easily.  My  mother  has  shown  us  an- 
other way  of  using  it,  which  is  very  convenient,  for  the 
Hungary  water  now  comes  out  of  itself  without  the 
trouble  of  opening  the  bottle. 

Farewell,  my  lovely  and  beloved  little  sister:  a  thou- 
sand thanks  to  my  adorable  Princesse;  pray  tell  her,  I  am 
tired  of  waiting  for  her  to  be  a  Vicomtesse  ^,  and  that  I 
shall  be  perfectly  happy  to  hear  of  the  metamorphosis.  I 
offer  up  my  most  devout  prayers  to  Sainte-Grignan  ^  and 
embrace  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 


^  Mademoiselle  d'Alerac. 

^  Alluding  to  a  marriage  which  was  then  on  foot,  between  Madem- 
oiselle d'Alerac,  and  Gaspard,  Vicomte  de  Polignac ;  but  this  match 
being  afterwards  broken  off,  M.  de  Polignac  married  Marie-Armande 
de  Rambures  in  1688;  and  Mademoiselle  d'Alerac,  in  1689,  espoused 
Henri-Emmanuel  Hurault,  Marquis  de  Vibraie. 

^  See  Letter  668,  of  25th  September,  1680,  in  this  volume. 
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LETTER    705 


From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  September  27,  1684. 

At  length,  my  dear  child,  I  have  three  of  your  letters 
at  once.  I  cannot  but  admire  how  fortunately  this  hap- 
pens, at  a  time  when  I  have  no  other  consolation;  it  is  life, 
business,  occupation,  food;  without  it  I  am  weak,  unsup- 
ported, and  annoyed  by  the  letters  of  every  other  person: 
in  short,  I  feel  the  want  of  intercourse  with  one  so  dear  to 
me.  All  you  say  is  so  kind  and  affectionate,  that  I  should 
never  forgive  myself,  if  I  could  read  your  letters  without 
tears,  any  more  than  if  I  could  live  this  winter  without 
your  society.  But  let  us  talk  a  little  of  Versailles.  I  au- 
gur well  of  this  silence;  I  cannot  believe  so  just  a  demand 
can  be  refused  you  in  these  liberal  times ;  you  know  all  your 
friends  desired  you  to  try  the  experiment;  how  great  then 
will  be  your  pleasure,  if,  by  your  attention  and  solicita- 
tions, you  should  at  length  obtain  this  little  favour!  It 
could  never  come  at  a  better  time,  for  I  believe,  and  this  is 
an  addition  to  my  other  anxieties,  that  your  aiFairs  are  in 
a  sad  plight.  For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  I  could  never 
have  retrieved  mine,  had  I  waited  six  months  longer.  When 
once  things  have  proceeded  to  a  certain  extremity,  they 
become  irreparable.  You  were  one  of  the  first  to  agree 
with  me  in  this  opinion;  this  is  a  comfort  to  me,  whenever 
I  think  of  the  subject. 

We  lead  a  very  dull  life  here,  and  yet  I  do  not  think 
I  should  be  pleased  with  more  bustle.  My  son  has  been 
troubled  with  boils.  My  daughter-in-law  has  very  few  mo- 
ments of  gaiety,  for  she  is  eaten  up  with,  the  vapours;  she 
changes  her  face  twenty  times  a  day,  without  being  able 
to  please  herself;  she  is  extremely  delicate,  and  scarcely 
ever  stirs  out  of  doors;  she  is  always  complaining  of  the 
cold;  by  nine  o'clock  at  night  her  spirits  are  exhausted; 
the  days  are  too  long  for  her,  and  the  great  desire  she  has 
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to  indulge  her  inclination  for  indolence,  makes  her  leave 
me  quite  at  liberty,  that  I  may  do  the  same  by  her,  with 
which  I  assure  you  I  am  very  much  pleased.  I  appear 
perfectly  mistress  of  the  house,  though  I  never  meddle  in 
any  of  the  affairs ;  but  am  served  and  waited  on,  as  it  were, 
by  enchantment.  I  take  my  walks  alone,  but  I  dare  not 
trust  myself  in  the  dusk,  for  fear  of  bursting  into  tears  and 
lamentations;  darkness,  therefore,  is  very  bad  for  me  in 
my  present  condition ;  if  my  mind  can  fortify  itself,  I  will 
sacrifice  this  melancholy  amusement,  for  fear  of  offending 
you;  at  present  it  is  for  the  sake  of  my  health,  which  you 
recommend  so  earnestly  to  my  care,  that  I  relinquish  it; 
in  short,  it  is  you  who  direct  all.  It  is  not  my  fault,  my 
child,  that  all  the  world  does  not  know  the  tender  and  solid 
affection  you  bear  me.  I  should  be  an  ungrateful  creature 
could  I  doubt  it;  and  if  Madame  de  Montchevreuil 
thought  that  the  concern  I  feel  is  greater  than  yours,  it 
can  only  be  because  few  daughters  love  a  mother  as  you 
love  me.  Why  did  you  wound  your  dear  heart  by  visiting 
my  desolate  chamber?  What  could  have  induced  you  to 
enter  that  desert  country?  It  is  there  you  would  miss  me 
most. 

You  have  gratified  me  by  talking  of  Versailles.  The 
place  ]\Iadame  de  Maintenon  holds  is  unique;  it  has  not, 
nor  ever  will  have,  its  equal  in  the  world.  You  certainly 
cannot  have  neglected  to  refresh  her  memory  a  little,  by 
means  of  Madame  de  JNIontchevreuil.  I  do  not  want  any 
assistance  in  procuring  IVI.  de  Coulanges'  chair;  let  me 
alone,  I  coin  money  here.  I  am  glad  our  marriage  is  not 
likely  to  be  further  delayed,  and  that  the  Coadjutor  and 
you  are  still  fixed  upon  my  cheeks:  by  the  bye,  pray  take 
care  of  yours,  my  dear ;  preserve  your  health ;  do  not  over- 
fatigue yourself;  take  pity  on  me,  for,  believe  me,  I  could 
with  great  difficulty  endure  greater  uneasiness  than  at 
present  falls  to  my  lot. 

The  death  of  Madame  de  Coeuvres  was  a  very  strange 
event,  and  that  of  the  Chevalier  d'Humieres  still  more  so. 
Alas,  how  Death  traverses  the  world,  seizing  every  one  he 
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meets  with!  I  am  at  present  in  good  health,  and  am  cau- 
tious how  I  attempt  to  make  myself  better  by  medicines. 
We  expect  the  Capuchins  even^  minute.  The  poor  little 
woman  here  is  really  to  be  pitied:  it  is  a  dull  house;  there 
is  nothing  in  it  that  gives  me  much  joy,  nor  anything  that 
occasions  me  much  uneasiness.  Well,  so  much  the  better; 
this  is  just  what  I  wish:  they  both  send  you  a  thousand 
remembrances. 

Corbinelli  is  enchanted  with  your  kindness:  I  really 
envy  him:  this  is  worth  all  my  friendship  for  him.  The 
'worthy,  who  desires  me  to  say  many  affectionate  things 
to  you  in  his  name,  still  goes  on  with  his  calculations,  and 
still  preserv^es  his  health.  Adieu,  my  beloved  child;  what 
can  I  say  that  can  in  any  way  express  what  I  feel  for  you? 
I  thank  you  for  the  newspapers:  you  think  of  everything, 
and  are  in  everything  adorable.  You  talk  of  my  letters; 
I  wish  you  would  remark  the  strokes  that  are  in  your  own, 
and  how  much  you  say  in  a  single  line:  you  lose  a  great 
deal  by  not  keeping  copies  of  them  to  read  at  your  leisure. 
Let  me  trouble  you  with  compliments  to  M.  de  Cceuvres, 
and  ISIadame  de  Mouci,  on  her  heroic  adventure,  which 
makes  us  fear  for  her  health.  You  must  not  fail  to  write 
a  handsome  letter  to  jNI.  de  Lamoignon  in  your  name  and 
mine,  on  the  concern  he  must  have  felt  at  seeing  his  friend 
expire  in  his  arms. 


LETTER    706 


From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  October  1,  1684. 

Though  my  letter  is  dated  Sunday,  I  write  it  on  Sat- 
urday night.  It  is  now  ten  o'clock,  everyone  is  retired 
to  rest ;  and  this  is  an  hour  in  which  I  am  more  particularly 
yours,  than  when  surrounded  by  company;  not  that  I  am 
under  any  restraint  on  that  account,  for  I  know  how  to 
escape  from  it;  I  indulge  myself  in  a  solitary  walk;  and, 
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say  what  you  please,  my  dear  child,  if  it  were  not  for  that 
liberty,  I  should  be  indeed  greatly  confined.  I  feel  it  as 
necessary  to  think  of  you  attentively,  as  I  do  to  see  you 
again;  and  if  the  swords  I  mentioned  to  you  in  a  former 
letter  from  Etampes  ^  were  a  little  less  piercing,  the  time 
which  I  thus  devote  to  you  should  be  dedicated  to  my 
health,  as  it  now  is  to  the  relief  of  my  heart.  I  told  you 
a  melancholy  truth,  that  you  left  me  in  a  condition  where 
every  thought  was  like  a  sword's  point.  I  know  not  how 
to  defend  myself,  for  we  are  defenceless  indeed  when  our 
own  thoughts  prove  daggers  to  our  repose.  But  let  us 
drop  this  melancholy  theme,  my  child;  I  now  write  to  you 
in  security  and  peace:  but  though  I  am,  by  this  means, 
present  with  you,  I  still  feel  painfully  our  separation.  It 
is  now  a  w^eek  since  I  came  here,  and  there  is  so  much  time 
gone.  The  Abbe  Charrier  is  the  only  person  with  whom 
I  can  talk  of  you;  he  kindly  listens  to  me,  while  I  tell  him 
how  much  I  love  you.  I  know  not  whom  I  shall  have  to 
supply  his  place  when  he  is  gone.  He  enters  into  all  my 
feelings,  is  full  of  admiration  at  yours,  and  cannot  con- 
ceive how  it  happens,  that  you  are  not  comforted  for  this 
separation,  by  the  gaieties  which  surround  you  at  Ver- 
sailles. 

You  regret  me,  you  say,  as  a  sick  man  regrets  the 
loss  of  health;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  for  you  felt 
greater  pleasure  in  my  five  or  six  visits  a  day,  and  in  the 
charms  of  our  intercourse,  than  is  felt  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  best  health;  you  have  not  done  justice  to  the 
strength  of  your  affection.  For  my  part,  my  dear  child, 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself 
with;  not  a  moment  passed  without  my  being  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  joy  of  being  in  your  company.  Whenever  I 
came  from  church,  whenever  I  came  from  town,  whenever 
I  came  from  the  worthy's,  all  was  happiness,  all  was  pleas- 
ure. In  short,  I  declare  to  you  in  the  sincerity  of  my 
heart,  that  all  the  time  I  passed  with  you,  diminished  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  warmth  of  my  sentiments.   This 

^  See  Letter  700,  of  13th  September,  1684,  in  this  volume. 
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is  the  real  truth.  Do  you  not  wonder  whither  my  pen 
has  hurried  me?  I  am  alone,  my  child;  my  heart  is  over- 
flowing with  affection ;  this  effusion  will  probably  find  you 
in  a  different  disposition;  but  no  matter,  my  dear  Com- 
tesse,  you  will  bear  with  my  weakness.  Is  it  possible  that 
I  can  have  written  so  much  without  having  yet  said  a  word 
of  jSIademoiselle  de  Grignan?  I  am  more  concerned  than 
surprised  at  her  flight  \  She  always  considered  us  as  a 
great  burden;  nothing  we  could  say  would  please  her:  she 
has  fairly  got  rid,  however,  of  Father  ^Nloret's  ^  yoke.  But 
not  to  say  a  word  of  her  intention  to  the  Coadjutor!  that 
is  very  strange;  has  she  taken  Cocole  with  her?  what  is 
become  of  Champagne  ^  ?  who  attended  her  ? 

I  am  very  much  afraid  our  marriage  will  be  broken 
off,  by  the  interested  motives  you  have  mentioned  to  me. 
It  shall  not  be  by  my  consent,  however,  and  if  everything 
must  be  sacrificed  to  the  prospect  of  a  Ducal  coronet, 
which  may  never  arrive.  Mademoiselle  d'Alerac  is  likely 
to  become  the  dupe  or  the  victim  of  this  management.  I 
heartily  wish  the  Coadjutor  good  health  for  several  rea- 
sons; this  holds  the  second  rank.  What  is  become  of  the 
little  birds  that  took  their  flight  to  Pui?  I  shall  expect  to 
hear  from  you  the  result  of  all  this. 

Indeed,  my  dear  child,  I  pity  you,  in  having  your 
house  to  rebuild ;  what  an  unseasonable  expense !  You  are 
loaded  with  vexations  which  seem  made  for  no  one  else; 
but  perhaps  I  feel  them  more  sensibly  than  you  do.  If  it 
pleased  Providence  to  relieve  you,  by  giving  good  inclina- 
tions to  him  from  vv'hom  you  have  requested  assistance, 
it  might  be  easily  done.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  the  Grand- 
Master  *  has  broken  one  of  his  ribs :  his  hunting  match  has 
proved  as  fatal  to  him,  as  the  church-going  of  the  poor 
Marquise  de  Ca^uvres  proved  to  her. 

^  Mademoiselle  de  Grign.in  had  thrown  herself  into  a  convent  of 
the  Benedictines  at  Gif,  without  communicating  her  intention  to  any 
of  her  family. 

^  A  famous  Father  of  the  Oratory. 

^  Two  of  Mademoiselle  de  Grignan's  servants. 

*  The  Due  du  Lude. 
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There  are  several  parts  of  your  letter  I  should  wish 
to  be  sent  to  Fontevrault,  if  they  were  accompanied  with 
encomiums  upon  the  Abbe  Tetu.  It  is  really  foolish  to 
say  so  much  of  my  letters ;  I  cannot  think  what  you  mean. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  while  I  was  in  the  boat,  not  being 
able  to  procure  any  other  books,  I  amused  myself  with  the 
funeral  oration,  which  I  thought  very  well  adapted,  and 
was  of  opinion  that  the  preacher  could  not  have  said  any- 
thing better  of  Madame  de  Richelieu  \  for  M.  de  Turen- 
ne  was  out  of  the  question.  I  wrote  my  opinion  of  it  in 
a  line  or  two  to  Madame  de  La  Fayette;  and  the  Abbe 
Tetu,  whose  vanity  will  never  let  him  be  blind  to  his  own 
advantage,  has  turned  the  affair '  to  Fontevrault ;  but  in 
future,  my  dear,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  speak,  and 
silence  me.  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  at  it,  if  it  were 
to  your  understanding  I  addressed  myself;  but  it  is  to 
your  affection,  which  answers  me  much  better. 

You  conclude  your  letter  by  a  phrase  as  beautiful  as 
it  is  uncommon:  'T  am  like  health  to  you;"  in  other  words, 
"the  pleasure  of  pleasures."  After  such  thoughts  never 
talk  of  my  trifles!  I  know  myself  well,  and  am  not  so 
easily  led  astray. 

Here  I  left  off  last  night:  to-day  is  Sunday,  and  I 
must  dispatch  my  packet ;  but  the  return  of  daylight,  and 
of  noise,  has  not  impaired  the  sentiments  which  I  experi- 
enced in  the  stillness  of  night.  My  son  has  just  set  out  for 
Rennes,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  his  boils  are  of  seri- 
ous consequence.  His  wife  is  in  the  house  with  me,  and 
is  not  offended  at  my  wishing  to  pass  the  day  alone.  I 
spent  the  morning  in  the  woods  with  my  Abbe  Charrier. 
I  find  she  is  going  there  presently,  so  I  return  to  my  cham- 
ber and  my  pen.  This  I  assure  you  is  very  pleasant.  She 
has  a  great  many  good  qualities,  at  least  I  believe  so;  but 
these  being  as  yet  the  first  days  of  our  acquaintance,  I 
find  myself  disposed  only  to  give  her  a  negative  commen- 
dation; she  is  not  this,  she  is  not  that;  in  time,  perhaps,  I 

^Who  died  May  28,  1684. 

^  A  favourite  expression  of  M.  de  La  Garde's. 
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may  say  she  is  that.  She  sends  you  a  great  many  pretty 
compliments,  and  wishes  to  be  in  our  good  graces,  but 
without  showing  much  anxiety  on  the  subject;  so  that  she 
is  not  anxious.  This  is  all  I  can  make  out  at  present ;  she 
has  no  provincial  dialect  nor  accent. 

I  very  much  approve  of  putting  nothing  round  my 
cypher,  but  the  words,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  that  is  suffi- 
cient ;  I  shall  not  be  confounded  with  another  of  the  same 
name  I  believe,  so  long  as  I  live ;  and  I  shall  be  very  glad 
of  this  little  amusement  \  M.  de  Coulanges  has  already 
taken  care  of  the  gilding  of  the  frame,  so  that  tlie  expense 
will  be  very  trifling,  and  I  shall  not  want  your  assistance. 

Good  heavens,  my  dear  child,  what  delightful  weather 
it  is!  and  how  I  pity  you  for  not  being  at  Livry,  since  I 
have  given  you  my  taste  for  the  country !  you  know,  how- 
ever, that  it  never  equalled  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you. 
My  passion  for  Livry  lasted  but  two  days,  if  you  were  not 
there.  But  God  has  disposed  of  my  fate,  and  in  a  few  days 
I  shall  have  more  of  a  country  life  than  I  would  choose. 

I  place  to  my  own  account  all  your  goodness  to  Cor- 
binelli.  He  is  an  excellent  companion,  as  well  as  Madame 
de  La  Fayette.  Keep  closely  to  them,  and  judge  whether 
I  have  lost  my  taste.  I  have  not  yet  seen  either  the  Prin- 
cesse  or  Marbeuf.  The  foiTner  is  absorbed  in  devotion, 
and  the  latter  in  grief  at  the  death  of  a  young  niece  of 
seventeen  years  of  age,  handsome,  rich,  and  of  a  good 
family.  I  saw  her  the  last  time  I  was  in  the  country,  when 
she  was  quite  a  child.  It  seems  she  had  become  very  agree- 
able, and  used  frequently  to  visit  here  and  at  Vitre.  She 
was  seized  with  hysterics,  and  died  in  three  days,  notwith- 
standing she  was  bled  every  day  in  the  arm.  This  catas- 
trophe is  not  unlike  Madame  de  Coeuvres'.  Adieu,  my 
best  beloved.  Give  a  kiss  for  me  to  the  young  rhetori- 
cian ",  whom  I  defy,  with  all  his  rhetoric,  to  convince  me 
that  I  do  not  love  him  dearly. 

^  Madame  de  Sevigne  was  working  a  chair  in  tapestry,  as  a  pres- 
ent for  M.  de  Coulanges. 

^  The  Marquis  de  Grignan,  her  grandson. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

Tlie  Rocks,  Wednesday,  October  4,  1684. 

I  was  sure  it  would  not  be  long  before  you  went  to 
Gif;  it  was  a  verj'-  natural  step:  and  I  expect  from  you  a 
full  account  of  this  journey,  and  the  result  of  the  retreat, 
as  also  of  our  marriage,  and  of  the  obstinacy  of  M.  de 
Montausier,  who  insists  on  making  such  unheard  of  de- 
mands. In  short,  whatever  passes  in  the  Carnavalet  Man- 
sion, is  more  or  less  interesting  to  me,  according  to  the 
share  you  have  in  it.  Vou  express  yourself  with  so  much 
affection  on  the  concern  my  absence  gives  you,  that  though 
the  knowledge  of  your  sufferings  must  always  painfully 
affect  me,  I  had  rather  bear  this  sorrow  than  be  without 
such  a  convincing  proof  of  your  love.  My  melancholy  is 
not  removed  by  variety  of  objects;  I  subsist  upon  my  own 
stock,  and  the  quiet  of  this  little  family  does  not  diminish 
it.  My  son  considers  himself  obliged  to  me,  for  banish- 
ing from  his  house  a  number  of  unpleasant  visitors,  with 
whom  he  was  overwhelmed.  I  am  delighted  at  this,  for 
you  know  I  am  not  very  complaisant  to  impertinence,  and 
I  do  not  possess  your  happy  art  of  abstraction:  I  lose  my 
patience,  and  say  very  rude  things.  Heaven  be  praised, 
we  are  now  at  liberty,  and  I  have  leisure  to  pursue  my 
reading.  I  am  going  to  begin  a  book  Madame  de  Vins 
has  recommended  for  my  perusal:  it  is  A  History  of  the 
Reformation  in  England  \  I  write  letters,  and  receive 
them,  and  am  almost  every  day  occupied  with  yours.  I 
receive  your  letters  on  Monday,  I  answer  them  on  Wednes- 
day, as  I  do  those  which  may  arrive  on  Friday,  the  Sun- 

^  This  must  be  the  original  history,  by  Gilbert  Burnet ;  for  accord- 
ing to  the  Dictionnaire  Historique,  Rosemond's  translation  did  not  ap- 
pear till  three  years  later.  It  is  known  to  be  a  solid  and  instructive 
work,  except  that  it  is  slightly  tinctured  with  partiality,  and  particu- 
larly favours  Henry  VIII. 
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day  following;  so  that  I  do  not  feel  the  interval  between 
the  post  days.  I  walk  a  great  deal,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  fineness  of  the  weather,  but  because  I  anticipate  the 
horrors  of  the  approaching  winter,  and  am  therefore  will- 
ing to  make  the  most  of  the  present  sunshine  that  heaven 
favours  me  wdth.  Do  j^ou  not  intend  to  spend  a  few  days 
at  Livry,  my  dear?  I  should  think  the  Chevalier  would 
be  glad  to  rest  himself  there  a  little,  after  having  taken 
the  waters;  and  as  the  Coadjutor  is  perfectly  cured,  every- 
thing seems  to  invite  you  to  take  that  jaunt.  If  you 
should  be  in  want  of  slight  mourning,  I  can  supply  you. 
M.  de  Montmoron  ^  died  about  four  days  ago,  at  his  own 
house,  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy:  there  is  thus  one  added  to  the 
number  of  saints;  however,  we  must  not  presume  to  judge. 

I  have  seen  the  Princesse,  who  enters  into  my  feelings ; 
she  expresses  great  affection  both  for  you  and  for  me; 
every  day  she  drinks  fourteen  or  fifteen  large  cups  of  tea : 
she  prepares  it  as  we  do ;  first  letting  the  leaves  infuse,  and 
then  filhng  the  cup  half- full  of  boiling  water:  she  says  it 
has  been  the  panacea  of  all  her  disorders;  and  she  very 
gravely  assured  me,  that  the  landgrave ",  her  nephew, 
drank  forty  cups  eveiy  morning.  "Thirty,  perhaps,  Ma- 
dame!" said  I.  "Oh  no!  I  assure  you  he  drank  forty,  and 
was  raised  by  it  from  the  grave."  And  all  this  I  have  been 
obliged  to  swallow.  I  told  her,  that  I  was  very  glad  to 
find  Europe  in  good  health,  by  her  being  out  of  mourn- 
ing. She  said  I  judged  veiy  rightly,  but  that  she  was 
apprehensive  she  should  be  obliged  to  change  her  dress 
soon  for  her  sister  the  Electress  ^.  I  am  now  perfectly 
acquainted  with  all  the  family  affairs  in  Germany :  in  spite 
of  her  oddities,  it  must  be  confessed  she  is  a  good  creature. 

I  enclose  you  a  letter  for  M.  de  Pomponne:  I  am 
rejoiced  he  has  got  this  Abbey  *.     In  what  a  handsome 

^  He  was  of  the  Sevigne  family. 
^  Of  Hesse-Cassel. 

^  Charlotte  de  Hesse-Cassel,  wife  of  Charles-Louis,  Comte  Palatine 
of  the  Rhine,  and  Elector  of  the  Empire. 

*  The  Abbey  of  Saint-Maixant,  vacant  through  the  death  of  the 
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manner  it  was  given;  when  he  was  in  Normandy,  never 
dreaming  of  such  a  thing!  Non  ti  Vinvidio,  no,  ma  piango 
il  mio  ^ ;  in  other  words,  Art  thou  the  only  one  who  can 
obtain  the  least  favour?  Do  you  not  think  your  affairs 
hold  the  chief  place  in  my  heart?  I  am  certain  I  think  of 
them  with  more  concern  than  you  do;  but  make  the  most 
of  the  courage  which  enables  you  to  bear  every  frown  of 
fortune,  and,  if  you  would  make  me  happy,  continue  to 
love  me:  for,  bitter  as  are  the  sorrows  of  affection,  they 
are  exquisitely  gratifying. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  October  8,  1684. 

Alas,  my  dear  child,  you  have  been  ill!  A  sore  throat 
is  a  very  painful  complaint;  it  approaches  very  near  to  a 
quinsy.  You  mention  this  with  an  air  of  raillery,  to  pre- 
vent my  being  alarmed;  but  the  heat  of  your  blood,  which 
has  occasioned  you  so  many  sufferings,  will  not  allow  me 
to  laugh,  especially  when  it  attacks  you  thus.  The  jour- 
ney to  Gif  must  have  been  very  fatiguing  to  you;  do  you 
remember  your  trip  to  Lambesc  with  Madame  de  Mona- 
co? I  do  not  believe,  indeed,  you  have  been  dangerously 
ill;  but  then  the  air,  the  fogs  of  the  valleys  of  Saint-Ber- 
nard, the  gloom  of  that  retreat,  the  tears  you  have  shed, 
the  fatigues  you  have  undergone,  and  the  loss  of  rest,  have 
had  such  an  effect  on  you,  that  j^ou  have  been  obliged  to 
be  bled  twice  in  two  days.  Compose  yourself,  my  child; 
keep  yourself  quiet,  be  careful  of  yourself,  and  do  not 
amuse  yourself  in  writing  volumes,  nor  in  answering  the 
endless  scrolls  I  write  to  you  at  my  leisure;  if  you  do,  I 
may  perhaps,  in  future,  confine  myself  to  a  single  page. 

Chevalier  d'Humieres,  was  given  to  Henri-Charles-Arnauld,  Abbe  de 
Pomponne,  son  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

■■^  I  do  not  envy  thy  fate,  but  I  lament  my  own.     [Translation.] 
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Madame  de  Sevigne  also  writes  to  the 
Chevalier  de  Grignan. 

{Enclosed  in  the  foregoing  letter  to  her  daughter.) 

How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Sir,  for  taking  the 
pen  out  of  my  daughter's  hand!  Notwithstanding  her 
wicked  jests,  I  entreat  you  to  prevent  her  from  writing 
for  a  few  days,  and  to  be  kind  enough  to  save  her  the 
trouble  by  becoming  her  amanuensis  to  me.  Among  other 
things,  pray  inform  me  of  every  particular  relating  to 
the  young  saint;  what  could  occasion  such  impatience  on 
her  part;  what  M.  de  Montausier  and  Mademoiselle  d'Al- 
erac  say  of  it,  and  what  effect  her  retirement  will  have 
upon  our  marriage:  you  will  oblige  me  greatly  by  chat- 
ting with  me  a  little  upon  these  subjects.  But,  above  all 
things,  I  recommend  to  you  the  care  of  my  daughter's 
health;  trust  her  not,  when  she  is  for  sitting  up  late  at 
night,  and  rising  early  in  a  morning,  and  swallowing 
oceans  of  tea  and  coffee.  I  assure  you.  Sir,  such  a  mode 
of  life  is  very  injurious  to  one  whose  blood  is  so  apt  to  be 
inflamed  as  hers  is.  Recollect  the  condition  in  which  we 
saw  her  some  time  ago,  and  do  not  suffer  her  to  abuse  the 
return  of  her  health  and  beauty.  She  is  subject  to  a  pain 
in  her  side,  which  often  gives  me  great  uneasiness;  for  I 
cannot  be  persuaded  that  such  pains  arise  without  a  cause. 
Remind  her  of  the  periwinkle,  to  which  she  ought  to  show 
some  regard,  if  it  is  only  out  of  gratitude.  Take  her  to 
Livry,  to  rest  herself  a  little;  and  let  me  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing,  that,  by  being  constantly  with  her, 
you  are  the  superior  power,  that  will  prevent  her  from 
doing  ill. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  continues  and  concludes 
her  letter  to  her  Daughter. 

This  may  be  a  little  tiresome  to  you,  my  dear;  but  I 
shall  say  to  you,  if  you  complain,  "Who  speaks  to  thee  ^?" 
^  See  Letter  634,  of  June  9th,  1680,  in  this  volume. 
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Take  care  of  yourself,  if  it  be  only  for  my  sake ;  for  your 
absence,  and  your  ill  health,  would  be  too  much  for  me 
to  bear  at  once.  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  find  those  cheeks 
so  blooming  as  when  I  left  them;  nothing  alters  a  person 
so  quickly  as  these  painful  disorders,  and  two  such  copi- 
ous bleedings;  I  can  talk  to  you  on  no  other  subject.  I 
am  very  anxious  to  hear  of  you ;  but  if  you  do  not  employ 
the  Chevalier  as  your  amanuensis,  for  some  time,  I  will 
not  write  to  you. 

I  expect  my  son  back  from  Rennes  to-day;  in  his  ab- 
sence, I  have  conversed  with  his  wife:  she  appears  to  be  a 
very  rational  being;  she  enters  into  our  past  affairs  like 
one  of  us,  and  better  than  all  Brittany  put  together.  It 
is  no  small  matter,  in  my  opinion,  not  to  find  a  pitiful  or 
perverse  mind,  but  one  disposed  to  see  things  in  their 
proper  light. 

Indeed,  my  child,  I  cannot  comply  with  your  wish 
of  being  always  in  company:  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
me  to  devote  certain  hours  to  you ;  and  the  liberty  of  doing 
so,  though  melancholy,  is  pleasing.  I  must  confess,  how- 
ever, that,  in  whatever,  way  I  employ  myself,  the  days 
appear  of  their  usual  length  here,  and  even  longer.  As 
for  the  month  of  September,  I  really  thought  it  had  lasted 
half  a  year;  and  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  imagination, 
that  I  have  been  at  this  place  only  a  fortnight. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  November  5,  1684. 

Yes,  my  child,  I  promise  that  I  will  not  terrify  my- 
self with  apprehensions  on  account  of  your  ailment ;  I  con- 
jure you,  therefore,  not  to  conceal  from  me  the  true  state 
of  your  health ;  but  surely  that  third  bleeding  was  too  much 
after  the  two  former;  and  your  medicines  must  have  been 
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ill-chosen,  for  our  Capuchins  are  enemies  of  purgative 
salts.  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  have  been  improperly 
treated;  I  thought  Alliot  had  been  your  physician,  but  I 
find  there  are  more  than  one  eager  for  the  privilege;  and 
M.  de  Coulanges  writes  me  word,  that  it  was  Ceron  who 
had  that  honour;  he,  it  seems,  has  been  sent  for,  post,  to 
visit  JNIadame  de  Chaulnes,  who  is  at  death's  door,  and  it 
was  he  who  ordered  j^ou  those  three  bleedings,  your  com- 
plaint being  very  pressing  and  violent.  It  rests  with  you 
to  tell  me  the  real  truth,  for  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  what  to 
think  of  the  different  accounts  I  have  read;  according  to 
you,  the  pain  of  your  throat  was  trifling,  and  the  danger 
over  when  they  applied  the  remedy.  However  it  may  be, 
my  child,  make  yourself  easy,  and  get  well  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible; and  for  this  purpose,  continue  your  periwinkle-tea, 
which,  bitter  as  it  is,  is  the  true  specific  for  your  com- 
plaints; and  if  you  should  find  writing  painful  to  you, 
get  M.  du  Plessis  to  write  for  you,  but  add  a  line  yourself 
at  the  top  and  bottom,  for  I  must  see  your  handwriting 
in  some  part,  or  it  is  all  over  with  me ;  but  it  will  give  me, 
on  the  contrary,  great  pleasure  to  reflect,  that,  stretched 
at  your  ease  upon  your  couch,  you  chat  with  me,  without 
confining  yourself  for  two  hours  to  a  posture  that  must 
be  very  injurious  to  you.  As  for  our  health,  I  will  tell 
you  very  sincerely  how  we  all  are :  in  the  first  place,  I  am 
perfectly  well ;  I  walk  abroad  when  the  weather  is  fine ;  I 
avoid  both  fogs  and  night  airs;  and  my  son,  who  keeps  a 
watchful  eye  over  me,  brings  me  in  upon  the  least  appear- 
ance of  either.  My  daughter-in-law  never  stirs  out;  she 
is  using  the  Capuchin's  remedies,  that  is,  a  course  of  herb 
tea,  and  herb  bathing,  which  has  greatly  fatigued  her, 
without  her  having  derived  any  benefit  from  them  yet; 
so  that  we  are  neither  in  a  condition  nor  inclination  to 
take  very  long  walks.  At  Livry,  indeed,  we  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  do  it,  for  in  the  heat  of  summer  it  is  very  agree- 
able to  take  a  few  turns  by  moonhght,  but  here  we  do 
not  think  of  it ;  ^ve  embrace,  however,  every  gleam  of  sun- 
shine. 
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The  good  Abbe  is  still  troubled  with  his  flatulency, 
but  he  is  accustomed  to  it;  the  Capuchins  make  him  take 
a  little  powder  of  crab's  eyes  every  morning,  which  they 
assure  him  will  do  wonders,  but  it  is  very  slow  in  its 
operation,  and  he  still  continues  to  suffer.  As  for  me,  I 
am  quite  free  from  my  vapours.  I  believe  they  only  came, 
because  I  made  much  of  them ;  and  as  they  have  found  of 
late  that  I  despise  them,  they  have  taken  their  leave  of  me 
to  go  and  frighten  some  other  fools.  This  is  the  true  state 
in  which  we  are  at  present.  Your  description  of  Madem- 
oiselle d'Alerac  is  inimitable:  it  is  a  glass  of  champagne, 
which  enlivens  the  soul.  You  must  not  be  astonished  if 
she  now  displays  one  herself:  she  sometimes  appears  so 
unmoved,  that  it  is  difficult  to  guess  whether  she  has  a 
soul  or  not.  M.  de  Polignac  must  have  two;  one  for  his 
love,  and  another  for  his  gratitude.  I  think  the  articles 
will  be  settled  better  at  Livry  than  at  M.  de  Montausier's ; 
there  the  difficulties  will  be  removed;  but  I  cannot  com- 
prehend M.  de  Polignac's  first  appearance:  what  could 
his  solemn  air,  and  short  ceremonious  visit  mean?  Ought 
it  to  have  been  so  cold?  Ought  he  not  to  have  explained 
his  long  absence  and  long  silence,  with  grace  and  ardour? 
And  how,  after  such  a  beginning,  could  he  acquit  himself 
so  handsomely,  as  you  say  he  did?  But,  indeed,  you  have 
painted  the  whole  scene  admirably ;  for  which  I  return  you 
many  thanks,  as  you  know  how  much  I  interest  myself 
in  this  aifair. 

The  good  Abbe  is  likewise  very  much  obliged  to  M. 
du  Plessis,  for  the  honour  he  has  done  his  canal,  whose 
reputation  has  been  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  accident 
you  mentioned :  it  may  be  compared  to  a  sudden  and  vig- 
orous execution  of  justice,  after  it  has  lain  for  some  time 
dormant;  everyone  sees,  trembles,  and  believes;  after  this 
little  shipwreck,  drought,  mud,  and  frogs,  may  do  their 
worst;  we  shall  always  be  able  to  boast  a  canal  in  which 
M.  du  Plessis  had  like  to  have  been  drowned. 

We  have  had  a  fortnight,  or  more,  of  very  drearj^ 
weather,  but  there  is  no  judging  of  the  season  in  this  coun- 
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try;  it  has  probably  been  warm  and  fine  at  Fontainebleau, 
while  we  have  been  buried  in  damps  and  fogs;  however, 
we  must  take  these  things  as  they  come,  for  we  cannot 
have  the  direction  of  them.  I  am  sorry  the  Chevalier's 
rhemnatism  has  attacked  him  so  early.  Vichy  has  not 
done  him  any  great  ser^dce  this  year ;  I  wish  our  Capuchins 
may  have  better  success. 

I  suppose  you  are  in  Paris,  and  that  it  will  not  be 
long  before  you  are  at  Fontainebleau.  But,  my  dear,  do 
you  intend  to  take  the  journey  in  one  day?  consider  your 
health,  let  that  be  the  paramoimt  object;  for,  indeed,  my 
health  and  life  are  wrapped  up  in  yours.  What  do  you 
think  I  have  obtained  by  the  death  of  JNIadame  de  Luy- 
nes  ^  ?  The  heartache,  and  a  thousand  melancholy  reflec- 
tions, which  there  is  no  warding  off.  What  must  we  do, 
not  to  die?  Young,  handsome,  rich,  and  happy,  she  al- 
most paid  the  tribute  of  nature  last  year,  by  an  illness 
which  brought  her  to  death's  door;  and  in  less  than  an- 
other year,  she  dies  in  reality!  This  is  a  subject  for  in- 
finite reflection!  M.  de  Chaulnes  is  very  much  afflicted  at 
the  event;  write  to  him:  Madame  de  Chaulnes  has  been 
extremely  ill;  they  have  so  much  friendship  for  me,  that 
you  ought  not  to  neglect  them.  Adieu,  my  beloved  child ; 
Madame  de  La  Fayette  informs  me  that  Madame  de 
Coulanges  is  charmed  with  your  wit  and  person. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  November  15,  1684. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  INIarechal  d'Estrades,  in 
which  he  relates  so  ingenuously  and  kindly  all  the  ques- 
tions you  ask  him  concerning  me,  and  I  perceive  so  clearly 
the  interest  your  affection  prompts  you  to  take  in  the  life 

^  Anne  de  Rohan ;  she  died  29th  October,  in  the  forty-fourth  year 
of  her  age. 
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I  lead  here,  that  I  confess  I  cannot  read  his  letter  without 
tears:  I  ask  your  ]3ardon  for  this  weakness,  it  is  passed; 
but,  indeed,  I  was  not  prepared  for  this  simple  and  un- 
affected recital,  and  it  took  me  by  surprise.  This,  my 
child,  is  the  most  remarkable  occurrence  that  has  befallen 
me  since  I  wrote  to  you  last ;  but  how  can  I  conceal  from 
you  so  tender,  so  convincing,  so  natural,  and  so  true  a 
proof  of  regard?  Besides,  it  seems  that  you  are  like  me, 
my  child,  and  that  we  place  all  that  relates  to  each  other 
in  the  first  rank,  the  rest  merely  fills  up  the  space.  You 
ask,  why  am  I  not  with  you?  Alas!  I  could  easily  answer 
you,  if  I  were  inclined  to  debase  my  letter  with  a  detail 
of  the  reasons  that  obliged  me  to  quit  you,  of  the  misery  of 
this  country,  the  sums  that  are  owing  me  here,  the  delays 
in  the  payment  of  them,  what  I  owe  elsewhere,  and  the 
ruin  my  affairs  must  have  sustained  had  I  not  taken  this 
resolution  in  time.  You  well  know  that  I  put  it  off  for 
two  years  with  pleasure;  but  there  are  extremes,  my  dear 
child,  in  which  we  should  destroy  everything,  by  attempt- 
ing to  wrestle  with  necessity ;  the  property  I  possess  is  no 
longer  my  own;  I  must  preserve  the  same  honour  and 
the  same  probity  I  have  all  my  hfe  professed.  This,  this, 
my  child,  is  the  cruel  cause  that  tears  me  from  you;  and 
is  this  a  subject  to  entertain  j^ou  with?  But  I  have  the 
pleasing  hope  of  seeing  you  soon  again;  in  the  meantime, 
I  am  here  with  my  son,  who  is  very  happy  in  seeing  me 
eat  a  part  of  what  he  owes  me:  this  reflection  makes  me 
sleep  soundly,  and  enables  me  better  to  bear  the  loss  of  all 
his  farmers  owe  me,  from  whom,  I  dare  say,  I  shall  ob- 
tain nothing.  I  am  persuaded  you  feel  all  the  force  of 
these  facts,  which,  however,  will  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  I 
shall  be  then  restored  to  my  former  condition:  I  could 
not,  however,  forbear  telling  you  all  this  in  the  bitterness 
of  my  heart,  because  I  find  some  relief  in  talking  with  a 
beloved  child,  whose  affection  is  not  to  be  equalled. 

I  hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  speak  of  my  health, 
which  is  everything  I  could  wish;  and  I  love  M.  de  Cou- 
langes  for  having  showed  you  my  letter,  as  it  will  have 
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cured  you  of  j^our  fancies ;  for  the  stj^le  we  adopt  in  ^vrit- 
ing  to  him  resembles  joy  and  health.  What  my  son  wrote 
you  respecting  the  Capuchins,  was  to  put  you  upon  your 
guard,  in  case  of  any  sudden  alarm;  but  this  alarm  is  yet 
at  a  distance,  and  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  for  hitherto 
our  frail  machines  have  been  but  little  disordered:  yours, 
my  dear  child,  has  not  been  so  well  regulated,  for  you  have 
had  a  severe  fit  of  illness. 

The  weather  still  continues  detestable;  the  postil- 
lions can  hardly  pass,  so  that  we  must  no  longer  think  of 
receiving  our  packets  regularly.  I  had  very  little  to  say 
of  the  journey  to  Fouesnel;  it  was  as  dreary  as  possible: 
I  just  mentioned  it  to  little  Coulanges.  I  find  your  re- 
gard for  his  wife  still  goes  on  well ;  this  is  as  it  should  be : 
her  husband  writes  charming  letters.  It  seems  he  has  in- 
f onned  you  of  the  story  of  the  fair  Cuverdan  ^ ;  but  we 
know  not  whether  it  is  truth  or  fiction;  for  he  says  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Cafut,  which  Cafut  was  a  folly  with 
which  he  was  so  taken  when  a  child,  as  to  get  a  sound  whip- 
ping for  it,  his  parents  being  apprehensive  that  it  would 
turn  his  head  with  ^Madame  de  Sanzei:  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  Cuverdan  of  this  county  comes  here  to-morrow;  she 
has  been  these  three  days  on  a  visit  to  the  Princesse. 

Recollect  Corbinelli's  rule,  my  child,  that  we  should 
never  judge  without  having  first  heard  both  sides  of  the 
question.  There  are  many  things  to  be  said  jwo  and  con\ 
but  in  short,  matters  had  reached  such  a  point,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  break  for  ever  with  INIadame  de  Tise,  and 
abandon  the  only  connection  my  son  has  with  IM.  de  Mau- 
ron  ',  or  to  break  abruptly  Avith  the  Princesse:  he  held  out 
as  long  as  he  could,  to  avoid  being  guilty  of  rudeness ;  but 
at  length  he  was  obliged  to  decide,  and  he  preferred  the 
satisfaction  of  being  upon  a  good  footing  with  his  new 
relations,  and  tlie  calls  of  gratitude  and  interest,  to  the 
honour  of  having  followed  the  prejudices  of  the  Princesse, 
whose  head,  like  those  of  all  other  Germans,  is  full  of 

^  This  is  Madame  de  Sevigne's  name  for  Madame  de  Marbeuf. 
-  Father-in-law  of  M.  dc  Sevigne,  and  brother  of  Madame  de  Tise. 
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them.  You  will  say  it  was  very  ridiculous  of  Madame  de 
Tise  to  exact  such  a  declaration  from  her  nephew,  that 
she  does  not  know  the  world,  and  that  her  conduct  is  to 
be  lamented;  all  this  is  veiy  true,  but  there  was  no  alter- 
ing her.  Good  heavens,  my  dear  Comtesse,  how  much  more 
I  have  said  upon  this  subject  than  I  intended  to  say! 

But  let  us  now  talk  of  M.  de  La  Trousse,  who  is  tak- 
ing immense  strides  on  the  road  to  fortune.  Do  you 
know  the  qualities  of  a  simple  machine  called  a  lever?  I 
think  I  have  been  one  to  him;  but  you  will  perhaps  call 
me  vain  in  saying  so.  This  makes  me  interest  myself  par- 
ticularly in  the  future  events  of  a  life,  which  has  hitherto 
been  distinguished  for  a  great  deal  of  honour,  a  great  deal 
of  happiness,  and  a  great  deal  of  favour.  I  shall  not  fail 
to  write  to  him;  in  the  meantime  make  my  compliments 
on  this  subject  to  Mademoiselle  de  Meri.  Pray  do  not 
forget  it. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say  of  the  indifference  of 
Madame  de  Coulanges,  except  that  I  think  she  has  taken 
the  best  and  most  proper  method.  You  judge  well  of  the 
success  that  is  likely  to  attend  ^ladame  de  La  Fayette's 
intercession.  Never  did  any  one  perform  so  many  good 
offices  without  stirring  a  step.  She  has  great  merit,  and  is 
held  in  high  esteem;  these  you  share  in  common  with  her, 
but  not  her  success;  yet  I  much  question  whether  all  the 
expense  and  services  of  M.  de  Grignan  will  do  more  than 
you.  It  is  not  without  great  concern  that  I  see  you  both 
so  unfortunate.  You  will  do  well  to  go  to  Versailles  when 
the  Court  is  there:  but,  my  dear  child,  I  cannot  too  often 
caution  you  to  take  care  of  the  floods;  for  strange  stories 
are  told  here  of  the  damage  occasioned  by  the  late  inun- 
dations. 

You  certainly  speak  the  truth  when  you  assure  me 
the  affection  you  have  for  me  does  you  harm;  and  it  will 
be  but  doing  me  justice  to  think,  that  I  feel  the  same,  and 
to  a  greater  extent  than  I  should  wish  to  do;  for,  I  ac- 
knowledge, that  when  we  love  to  a  certain  degree,  we  fear 
everything,  forbode  ever\i:hing,  and  figure  to  ourselves 
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whatever  is  possible  to  happen,  though  it  is  most  likely 
never  to  happen  at  all.  Sometimes  the  time  between  the 
posts  appears  insupportable  to  me,  and  when  at  last  I  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  you,  I  open  it  with  fear  and  trembling ; 
there  is  no  denying  that  all  this  does  one  harm:  therefore, 
my  dear,  let  it  be  our  mutual  studj'^  to  spare  ourselves  these 
anxieties  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  now  a  fortnight  since  we  have  seen  any  of  our 
walks  or  gardens,  the  weather  has  been  so  deplorable;  I 
am  no  longer  in  the  mood  for  walking,  and  I  keep  close 
in  my  apartment,  where  I  amuse  myself  very  well  with 
working  at  Coulanges'  chair.  I  had  not  been  informed  of 
the  marriage  of  JNIademoiselle  de  Courtin,  nor  do  I  care 
much  about  it.  I  have  received  a  very  kind  remembrance 
from  M.  de  Lamoignon;  he  regrets  my  absence,  and  says 
he  is  very  much  vexed  that  he  did  not  show  me  the  speech 
he  made  last  yesLY,  before  the  Assembly  of  the  States.  I 
have  desired  him  to  show  it  to  you,  as  a  person,  in  one  re- 
spect more  worthy  of  it  than  myself.  Say  something  to 
him  about  it ;  he  will  be  pleased  with  your  notice. 

Madame  de  Marbeuf  has  arrived ;  she  is  really  a  good 
creature;  but  do  not  believe,  my  dear  child,  that  I  could 
not  very  well  dispense  with  her  company.  Liberty  is  to 
me  preferable  to  any  society:  I  shall  bring  her  to  my 
terms;  I  must  have  a  few  hours  to  myself;  she  sends  you 
a  thousand  compliments;  answer  them  by  a  line  or  two 
in  your  next,  and  more  of  Cuverdan. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  November  26,  1684. 

So  much  the  worse  for  you,  my  dear  child;  if  you  do 
not  read  over  your  letters,  your  indolence  robs  you  of  a 
great  pleasure,  which  is  not  one  of  the  least  of  the  evils 
it  may  occasion  you;  for  my  part,  I  read  them  over  and 
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over  again;  they  constitute  all  my  joy,  all  my  sorrow,  all 
my  occupation,  so  that  you  are  the  centre  and  cause  of  all. 
I  shall  begin  this  letter  with  you. 

Is  it  possible  that  what  you  tell  me  can  be  true,  that 
when  you  spoke  to  the  King  you  were  like  a  person  be- 
side yourself,  and  so  lost,  to  use  your  own  expression,  in 
the  blaze  of  Majesty,  that  you  knew  not  what  you  said, 
nor  could  recollect  any  of  your  ideas?  Never,  never,  can 
I  believe  that  my  beloved  daughter,  always  so  remarkable 
for  her  ready  wit,  and  happy  presence  of  mind,  should 
have  been  in  such  a  situation.  I  must  confess,  that  from 
what  His  INIajesty  said  to  you,  "that  he  would  do  some- 
thing for  M.  de  Grignan,"  I  by  no  means  understand  that 
he  merely  alluded  to  the  great  expense  M.  de  Grignan  had 
lately  incurred;  no,  the  King's  answer  appeared  to  me  to 
bear  this  constniction,  "Madame,  the  favour  you  ask  of 
me  is  a  trifle,  I  will  do  something  more  for  Grignan;" 
meaning,  I  suppose,  the  affair  of  the  survivorship,  which 
he  knew  would  be  a  capital  point  for  your  family.  I  had 
no  idea  of  the  little  present  in  question,  and  you  know 
what  I  said  upon  that  subject  in  my  last  letter.  It  rests 
with  you,  my  dear,  to  set  me  right ;  and  I  beg  you  will  do 
so,  for  I  do  not  love  to  view  things  in  a  wrong  light. 

Madame  de  La  Faj^ette  has  written  me  word  that  you 
appeared  like  an  angel  at  Court,  that  you  spoke  to  the 
King,  and  that  it  was  thought  you  were  soliciting  a  pen- 
sion for  your  husband.  I  returned  a  slight  answer,  "that 
I  believed  it  was  to  entreat  His  Majesty  to  consider  the 
great  expenses  M.  de  Grignan  had  been  obliged  to  incur 
in  Provence,"  and  that  was  all. 

You  relate  inimitably  the  story  of  M.  de  Villequier 
and  his  mother-in-law.  There  seems  no  danger  of  her 
proving  a  Phsedrus  to  him.  Had  you  read  that  part  of 
your  letter  over,  you  would  easily  have  conceived  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  struck  me.  It  is  not  unlike  the  story  of 
Joconde;  and  the  chamber-maid  yawning  with  fatigue  at 
her  long  waiting,  is  admirable.  I  think  Madame  d'Au- 
mont's  conduct  very  praiseworthy;  it  ought  to  silence  the 
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world,  and  satisfy  her  husband.  What  great  doings  in 
Savoie!  I  cannot  believe  the  King  will  withhold  his  pity 
and  assistance  from  the  young  Princesse  of  Baden,  when 
she  represents  to  him  the  situation  of  her  mother,  aban- 
doned by  all  her  children.  I  do  not  believe  she  will  set 
out  till  her  mother  is  gone;  this  good  mother,  it  is  true, 
has  so  much  fire  about  her,  that  it  is  difficult  to  persuade 
one's  self  she  is  not  still  in  the  prime  of  her  youth.  The 
Princesse  de  Tarente  intends  to  receive  her  at  Vitre.  As 
for  JNIadame  de  jNIarbeuf,  she  is  one  of  her  old  acquaint- 
ances ;  they  have  spent  whole  winters  together  in  supping 
and  playing  at  the  Palace  of  Soissons;  you  may  judge 
how  readily  this  will  be  renewed  at  Rennes.  I  have  told 
my  son  the  storj'  of  the  Chevalier  de  Soisson's  fight;  we 
could  neither  of  us  have  believed  the  eyes  of  a  grand- 
mother retained  still  so  much  power.  I  do  not  think  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Buda  ^  worth  mentioning  to  you; 
it  is  a  piece  of  news  hardly  of  sufficient  consequence  to  ob- 
tain a  place  in  my  letter.  I  fancy  the  Dauphiness  ",  how- 
ever, will  take  the  pains  to  be  sorrj^:  her  brother  has  ex- 
posed himself  so  much,  and  acquitted  himself  so  well,  in 
this  expedition,  tliat  it  is  a  pity  such  an  Elector  should  be 
obliged  to  return  from  it. 

Our  worthy  is  very  ill  with  one  of  those  bad  colds 
and  coughs  which  you  have  seen  him  afflicted  with.  He 
is  in  his  little  private  sanctum.  We  take  better  care  of 
him  here  than  could  be  done  at  Paris.  My  daughter-in- 
law  has  gone  through  all  the  hot  and  cold  regimen  of  the 
Capuchins,  without  being  affected  either  one  way  or  the 
other  by  them.  When  the  weather  is  fine,  as  it  has  been 
for  these  last  three  days,  I  venture  out  about  two  o'clock, 

^  After  having  beaten  the  Turks,  and  repulsed  the  troops  they 
were  leading  to  the  assistance  of  Buda,  the  Due  de  Lorraine  was  at 
length  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  which  had  lasted  for  nearly  four 
months. 

'The  Dauphiness  was  always  a  German  in  her  heart;  this  par- 
tiality, which  the  subsequent  war  increased  and  rendered  more  offen- 
sive, contributed,  with  other  eccentricities  of  character,  to  alienate  the 
affections  of  her  husband,  the  King,  and  the  whole  Court. 
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and  walk  backwards  and  foi'Mards  before  the  gardeners, 
who  are  cutting  wood,  and  representing  the  picture  of 
winter,  but  without  stopping  to  contemplate  the  scene; 
and  after  I  have  enjoyed  all  the  heat  of  the  sun,  I  return 
to  the  house,  leaving  the  evening  to  those  of  a  more  hardy 
constitution.  In  this  way  do  I  govern  myself  to  please 
you ;  and,  very  often,  I  do  not  stir  out  of  the  house  at  all. 
Coulanges's  chair,  a  few  books  that  mj^  son  reads  admir- 
ably, and  now  and  then  a  little  conversation,  will  com- 
pose the  whole  of  my  occupation  during  the  winter,  and 
the  subject  of  your  anxiety:  for  I  shall  exactly  follow 
your  orders  in  all  points,  and  everjrwhere. 

My  son  understands  perfectly  well  what  Wednesday 
means  \  To  say  the  truth,  we  should  be  very  dull  with- 
out him,  and  he  without  us;  but  he  manages  matters  so 
well,  that  there  is  generally  a  party  of  ombre  in  my  apart- 
ments, and  at  intervals  we  read,  and  make  comments  on 
what  we  read;  you  know  what  sort  of  place  TJie  Rocks  is. 
We  have  read  a  folio  volume  through  in  little  more  than 
a  week;  we  have  been  engaged  with  M.  Nicole,  the  Lives 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  and  the  History  of  the  Re- 
formaiion  in  England;  in  short,  those  who  are  happy 
enough  to  have  a  taste  for  reading,  need  never  be  at  a 
loss  for  amusement. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  November  29,  1684. 

I  see  you,  I  pity  you,  you  want  to  write  to  me,  you 
have  a  thousand  things  to  say,  but  Madame  de  Lavardin, 
without  caring  for  this,  dines  at  ten  o'clock,  two  hours 
sooner  than  usual,  purposely  to  have  time  enough  to  pay 
you  a  visit :  then  comes  Madame  de  Lamoignon,  and  after 

^  This  was  one  of  Madame  de  Sevigne's  post-days. 
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her  M.  de  Lamoignon;  the  latter,  indeed,  is  enough  to 
make  you  forget  writing  at  all;  but,  at  length,  the  hour 
draws  near,  and  "I  must  write  to  my  mother,  let  what  will 
happen:"  and  you  are  right,  my  dear  child,  for  I  must 
hear  from  you  by  hook  or  by  crook,  as  they  say,  nor  must 
a  post  pass  without  that  consolation  which  is  life,  breath, 
and  food,  to  me;  but  if  you  should  happen  another  time 
to  be  caught  (this  is  j^our  o^\ai  expression),  as  you  were 
on  Saturday,  scribble  only  a  few  lines,  and,  without  end- 
ing your  letter,  send  them  to  me,  and  write  the  remainder 
at  your  leisure;  I  shall  understand  what  it  means.  Be- 
sides, I  make  it  my  earnest  request  to  you,  my  child,  that 
you  will  not  fatigue  yourself  with  answering  my  long  let- 
ters line  by  line;  consider  they  are  only  the  chit-chat  of  a 
person  who  has  no  portion  of  her  time  taken  up  with  visits 
or  other  affairs,  as  you  necessarily  have,  so  that  it  is  enter- 
tainment to  me,  and,  were  it  not  out  of  pure  compassion 
for  you,  I  should  not  know  when  to  stop;  for  if  I  thought 
only  of  myself,  I  should  never  have  done:  let  me  then 
gossip  my  fill,  without  your  taking  the  pains  to  make  a 
regular  reply ;  talk  to  me  only  of  yourself,  of  your  affairs, 
and  of  what  you  say  to  those  you  love;  everything  is  safe 
with  me,  nothing  is  seen,  nothing  comes  round  again:  this 
it  is  that  interests  me,  and  excites  my  curiosity  and  atten- 
tion. You  have  to  set  me  right  in  regard  to  Versailles;  I 
beg  you  will  no  longer  let  me  be  in  the  dark  on  that  sub- 
ject. Has  Madame  de  La  Fayette  yet  said  anji;hing  to 
you  respecting  it?  Inform  me  likewise  what  is  become 
of  Guadiana;  methinks  she  is  a  long  time  making  her  ap- 
pearance again.  You  have  given  me  great  pleasure  by 
driving  the  Princesse  Olympia  ^  out  of  the  Carnavalet 
Mansion.  I  do  not  like  her;  I  have  a  much  greater  regard 
for  a  pretty  little  personage,  who  would  do  extremely 
well  to  act  the  Duchesse  de  Grignan.     It  is  by  this  title 

^  The  heroine  of  a  romance,  who  is  represented  as  extremely  deli- 
cate, thin,  and  languid.  The  word  Duchesse  which  follows,  shows 
that  M.  de  Grignan  aspired  to  a  Dukedom,  and  that  his  friends  hoped 
to  obtain  it  for  him. 
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Coulanges  always  mentions  you  in  his  letters,  with  all  the 
seriousness  imaginable;  I  have  laughed  at  it  very  heartily, 
and  I  wish  it  may  have  the  same  effect  on  you.  He  is  still 
mad  after  that  poor  Cuverdafi  ^ ;  but  it  is  an  unaccount- 
able folly,  for  which  he  must  one  day  answer ;  for  the  poor 
woman  says  all  the  good  things  in  the  world  of  him;  and 
take  her  for  all  in  all,  there  is  not  a  person  in  Brittany  who 
has  a  better  heart  or  nobler  sentiments.  He  laughs  at  me 
for  this;  but  I  am  no  dupe,  quite  the  contrary;  I  am  not 
blind,  quite  the  contrary ;  but  I  know  everyone  has  his  fail- 
ing, and  that  hers  is  but  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  those 
w^hich  attack  the  nobler  parts.  Well,  after  all,  my  child, 
I  am  a  wicked  creature,  and  I  cannot  help  laughing  my- 
self at  Coulanges's  folh^^:  but  I  will  make  him  no  reply, 
lest  some  evil  should  befall  me  as  a  punishment  for  my 
ingratitude;  for  indeed  nothing  can  equal  the  affection 
and  friendship  that  both  M.  and  Madame  de  Coulanges 
have  always  shown  me,  or  their  attention  to  everything 
that  concerns  me;  and  the  letters  of  both  are  no  small 
pleasure  to  me,  though  in  different  ways. 

I  went  yesterday  to  dine  with  the  Princesse;  I  left 
the  good  Marbeuf  with  her.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
your  mother  was  dressed:  I  wore  a  good  warm  night- 
gown, which  you  despised,  though  a  very  pretty  one,  and 
the  violet-coloured  petticoat,  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  which  I  used  in  jest  to  call  an  under-petticoat,  with 
a  beautiful  head-dress  composed  of  an  undress  moming- 
cap:  was  I  not  very  smart?  but  I  found  the  Princesse 
dressed  much  in  the  same  style,  and  I  was  satisfied  on  that 
point.  Tell  me  a  little  what  you  wear;  it  will  be  something 
for  my  imagination  to  dwell  upon.  We  had  a  great  deal 
of  conversation  about  the  news  that  is  now  stirring.  The 
Princesse  of  Baden  comes  through  Angers,  and  is  de- 
lighted with  the  tour:  she  has  an  excellent  cook  with  her, 
but  seldom  makes  use  of  him  but  on  particular  occasions. 
You  required  me  the  other  day  to  give  you  intelhgence 
of  a  certain  person;  I  now  request  you  to  tell  me  some- 

■^  This  nick-name  designates  Madame  de  Marbeuf. 
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thing  of  Corbinelli,  it  is  above  a  fortnight  since  I  have 
seen  a  scrap  of  his  writing,  and  it  was  more  than  three 
weeks  since  he  wrote  to  me  before.  He  makes  a  bad  use 
of  the  liberty  in  which  we  indulge  him  of  being  irregular. 
Has  his  nephew  retiu-ned?  I  have  advised  him  to  send 
for  him. 

You  might,  without  scruple,  have  read  Madame  de 
Vins's  letter;  I  can  take  your  word  for  your  not  having 
read  it:  she  owed  me  an  answer,  and  tells  me,  that  not 
having  seen  you,  and,  consequently,  having  nothing  to 
write  respecting  you,  she  did  not  think  it  right  to  trouble 
me  with  what  related  only  to  herself.  When  you  write, 
make  my  remembrances  to  her,  and  endeavour  to  convey 
them  as  far  as  Pomponne.  I  am  uneasy  about  the  Dau- 
phin's illness.  The  Chevalier  writes  me  word,  that  he  is 
very  well.  Adieu,  my  lovely  and  beloved  child;  I  can 
figure  to  myself  no  affection  superior  to  that  I  bear  you; 
it  is  an  undiscovered  coimtry  beyond  it. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  December  13,  1684. 

In  vain  they  tell  me  it  was  only  three  months  ago 
yesterday,  since  I  bid  you  adieu,  my  dear  Comtesse,  with 
a  heart  bursting  with  grief,  and  eyes  overflowing  with 
tears;  no,  I  will  never  believe  it:  I  assure  you  seriously, 
that  I  have  lost  all  computation  of  time  since  our  sepa- 
ration; all  is  confusion  in  my  poor  brain,  and  I  am  like  one 
lost  in  a  wood. 

Twelve  thousand  francs  from  His  Majesty  would 
have  been  no  bad  thing  to  have  passed  the  winter  with  in 
your  company;  but  this  petition  met  with  some  difficulty. 
It  was  necessary  to  find  these  escheats  in  myself;  which 
I  have  contrived  to  do,  by  living  upon  a  part  of  what  my 
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son  owes  me,  and  laj^ing  by  the  whole  of  my  income,  in 
the  meantime,  for  the  pajment  of  my  debts ;  there  was  no 
other  way  left  but  this,  though,  indeed,  it  has  cost  dear  to 
my  heart,  and  even  more  so  than  I  can  express. 

Never  was  an5i:hing  more  happily  imagined  than 
what  you  wrote  me  respecting  a  great  beautj^  who  was 
to  make  her  appearance  at  Versailles,  perfectly  new,  per- 
fectly pure,  indebted  to  nature  only  for  her  charms,  and 
who,  it  was  believed,  would  eclipse  all  other  beauties.  I 
assure  you  my  curiosit}^  was  greatty  raised  to  hear  her 
name,  and  I  expected  some  new  beauty  was  really  to  be 
introduced  at  Court,  when,  behold!  it  turned  out  to  be  a 
river  \  which,  notwithstanding  the  regularity  of  its  pro- 
ceedings hitherto,  has  at  length  allowed  itself  to  be  dra^^Ti 
aside  by  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  no  less  a  number 
being  sufficient  to  make  a  bed  for  it.  This  seems  to  be  a 
present  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  to  the  King,  of  what 
he  most  desired.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
this  river;  but  though  it  is  not  very  celebrated,  the  in- 
habitants of  its  banks  cannot  fail  to  be  surprised  at  its  ab- 
sence. It  is  an  event  that  was  not  much  to  be  expected 
in  the  common  course  of  things,  and  our  modem  geogra- 
phers will  be  as  much  at  a  loss  as  those  who  could  not  find 
the  mountains  of  Ossa  and  PeHon,  after  ^Mercury  had  re- 
moved them,  which  induced  the  god  to  restore  them  again 
to  their  place ' ;  but  I  fancy  the  King  will  not  have  so 
much  complaisance  for  these  gentlemen. 

In  my  opinion  M.  de  jMontausier  ^  will  not  conciliate 
the  family  of  Polignac,  by  breaking  off,  through  his  ob- 
stinacy, a  marriage  which  was  so  well  concerted,  and  had 
already  gone  so  far  *.    M.  de  La  Garde  wrote  to  me  upon 

^  The  river  Eure,  a  part  of  whose  waters  were  cut  off  a  little  be- 
low Chartres  (at  Pontgoin)  with  a  design  to  bring  them  by  an  aque- 
duct to  Maintenon,  and  from  thence  to  Versailles.  But  the  war  of 
1688,  together  with  the  sickness  caused  by  opening  the  ground,  occa- 
sioned the  work  to  be  discontinued,  after  it  had  been  carried  on  as 
far  as  the  Camp  of  Maintenon;  and  it  was  never  after  resumed. 

^  See  the  Contemplator,  one  of  Lucian's  Dialogues. 

^  M.  de  Montausier  was  the  uncle  of  Mademoiselle  d'Alerac. 

^  See  Letter  706,  of  October  1,  1684,  in  this  volume. 
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the  subject,  and  seems  to  think,  as  you  do,  that  it  is  very 
wrong  to  behave  thus  to  persons  of  high  rank  and  distinc- 
tion, and  who  are  so  much  esteemed  by  Mademoiselle  d'Al- 
erac  and  M.  de  Grignan.  This,  I  fancy,  is  the  opinion  of 
most  people.  If  you  see  Madame  de  Lavardin,  you  will 
do  right  to  speak  your  sentiments  freely.  I,  who  can  see 
nothing  like  a  Due  at  hand  to  comfort  Mademoiselle  d'Al- 
erac  for  her  present  loss,  cannot  help  thinking  that  her 
fortune  will  prove  no  temptation  to  anyone,  after  what 
has  passed;  and  as  to  what  she  expects  from  her  sister,  it 
is  a  mere  chimera,  made  use  of  only  to  answer  the  present 
purpose  of  disappointing  her  of  so  suitable  and  good  a 
match.  You  may  suppose  that,  after  this,  the  higher 
powers  will  not  be  very  desirous  to  risk  the  same  fate ;  the 
refusal  will  be  certain,  but  the  subject  of  the  refusal  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  and  quite  Platonic.  But  all  this  time 
M.  de  Montausier  seems  to  give  himself  very  little  concern 
about  seeing  his  niece  well  settled,  or  the  ill  consequences 
of  this  affair  ^ ;  but  I  assure  you  I  am  very  uneasy  about 
it,  and  very  much  interested  in  the  last  scene. 

You  always  acquaint  me  with  deaths  that  surprise 
me:  the  great  Simiane  was  very  subject  to  the  gravel,  and 
now  he  is  cured ;  how  quickly  all  this  has  taken  place!  You 
apostrophize  the  soul  of  my  poor  father,  to  inform  you 
of  the  reason  of  the  patience  of  certain  courtiers;  God 
grant  he  may  not  be  suffering  for  a  totally  opposite  char- 
acter! You  still  persist  in  fatiguing  yourself  by  answer- 
ing every  article  of  my  letters ;  good  heavens !  cannot  you 
let  me  have  my  own  way?  I  have  nothing  else  to  do.  You 
laugh  at  the  sacred  freedom  established  between  Corbin- 
elli  and  myself;  but  I  assvu'e  you  it  is  a  very  good  thing, 
and  our  friendship  is  not  the  less  real  and  substantial  for 
it.  I  do  not  say  you  should  not  write  at  all,  but  only  that 
you  should  not  overwhelm  yourself  with  writing:  for  in- 
stance, though  I  shall  not  write  to  my  friend  to-day,  I 
have  not  the  less  regard  for  him ;  he  has  sent  me  some  very 

^  Mademoiselle  d'Alerac  was  niece  of  Julie  d'Angennes,  Duchesse 
de  Montausier. 
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amusing  anecdotes;  I  will  repay  him  on  Saturday  night: 
in  the  meantime  I  shall  make  free  with  his  patience,  from 
a  certainty  that  I  maj^  do  so. 

Let  me  know  what  the  Chevalier  thinks  of  Polignac; 
would  to  heaven  that  our  sentiments  might  agree!  I  see 
you  in  your  dress  at  Versailles ;  but  give  me  my  daughter 
at  Paris :  I  entreat  her  to  go  and  see  the  poor  Duchesse  de 
Chaulnes  as  soon  as  she  can,  who  is  a  little  indisposed. 

We  have  had  tolerably  fine  weather  for  these  two 
days,  and  we  have  made  the  most  of  it,  but  by  starts.  I 
defy  the  rhemnatism  to  catch  me,  I  love  mild  weather;  but 
when  it  is  so  very  mild  as  to  spill  any  of  its  contents  on 
our  head,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  rains  or  begins  to  grow 
dark,  I  am  ready  to  cry.  I  begin  to  love  the  little  woman 
who  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Capuchins.  Adieu,  my  beloved 
child !    I  embrace  you  with  all  the  affection  of  my  heart. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Friday,  December  15,  1684. 

Little  BeauUeu  ^  is  on  the  point  of  setting  out  to  play 
the  man  of  consequence  this  winter  at  Versailles:  happy 
creature!  in  six  da5''s  he  will  see  you;  this  idea  awakens 
all  my  sorrows,  and  cuts  me  to  the  heart.  He  brings  you 
the  three  deeds  you  have  already  seen,  and  which  are  ex- 
actly the  same  with  the  copy  M.  d'Ormesson  sent  me.  If 
you  wish  to  see  them  completely  signed  and  sealed  by  my 
son,  you  have  only  to  open  the  packet  that  contains  them, 
seal  it  up  again,  and  give  it  to  Beavlieu,  together  with  my 
letters,  which  he  will  take  care  to  dehver  according  to 
their  directions.  Your  brother  executed  these  deeds  very 
readily;  for  he  is  not  infected  with  the  manners  of  this 

'^  He  had  been  a  valet-de-chambre  of  Madame  de  Sevigne's. 
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country.  He  was  highly  pleased  to  have  in  his  possession 
again  the  note  for  eighty  thousand  francs,  which  was  a 
debt  due  from  me  to  the  worthy,  and  for  which  my  son  had 
made  himself  responsible  for  your  securit3\  He  always 
intended  to  pay  it;  however,  he  was  not  a  little  pleased 
that  the  Abbe  gave  him  up  his  note,  and  that  he  has  made 
you  a  present  of  another  paper,  of  which  Sevigne  had  not 
the  least  knowledge,  though  it  related  to  part  of  his  own 
fortune;  but,  for  that  very  reason,  you  will  say,  he  was 
the  less  sensible  of  the  loss.  He  has  thanked  the  good 
Abbe  with  the  same  feeling  we  thank  a  kind  father  who 
has  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  favours  by  settling  us 
happily  in  marriage:  had  it  not  been  for  this  seasonable 
assistance,  your  brother  would  absolutely  have  been  a  bank- 
rupt. The  spirits  are  calmed  by  dint  of  conversing  famil- 
iarly, and  making  reason  to  be  heard.  In  short,  the  worst 
is  past,  and  things  have  turned  out  very  happily  both  for 
you  and  for  the  repose  of  my  life ;  it  even  extends  beyond 
me,  and  when  I  die  I  shall  leave  my  children  and  my  dear- 
est friends  at  peace  with  each  other:  this  was  the  darling- 
object  I  had  in  view,  and  it  is  with  joy  I  see  that  I  have 
not  lost  my  labour. 

I  send  you,  my  child,  the  most  precious  thing  in  my 
possession,  which  is  half  a  bottle  of  balsam  (haume  tran- 
quille) .  I  can  never  have  it  filled  again,  as  the  Capuchins 
have  no  more.  It  is  by  the  help  of  this  balsam  that  they 
cured  the  little  teaman  of  her  nephritic  complaint.  They 
desire  you  to  put  ten  or  twelve  drops  of  it  into  the  same 
quantity  of  spirits  of  urine  made  pretty  warm,  and  rub  it 
well  into  your  side,  by  which  means  it  will  penetrate  to 
the  seat  of  the  disorder :  they  pretend  that  it  is  a  sovereign 
remedy  in  these  cases,  as  also  for  all  complaints  of  the 
chest.  I  heartily  wish  you  had  no  occasion  to  make  use 
of  it;  but  as  that  is  too  great  a  happiness  to  be  expected, 
I  conjure  you  to  try  it.  Your  health  often  occasions  me 
many  uneasy  moments;  I  am  impatient  to  know  how  the 
colic,  which  is  not  a  colic,  has  passed  off.  Talk  to  me  of 
yourself  as  often  as  you  can,  but  say  nothing  of  Xew 
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Year's  gifts:  it  is  very  well  when  we  are  together,  and 
can  laugh ;  but  I  could  now  weep  plentifully,  if  I  chose  to 
give  way  to  my  feelings,  that  we  are  separated. 


LETTER   715 


From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  December  27,  1684. 

Without  knowing  your  definitions  or  proofs  of  friend- 
ship, I  am  persuaded  that  I  find  them  all  naturally  within 
myself.  I  do  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to  give  that  precious 
balsam  to  the  best  part  of  a  whole,  of  which  I  am  but  a 
fragment.  Had  I  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  woidd 
be  of  sendee  to  myself,  the  present  would  have  additional 
merit ;  but,  as  the  case  now  stands  with  me,  I  honestly  de- 
clare to  you,  my  child,  that  I  have  no  nephritic  complaint 
whatever,  nor  had  I  ever  any  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
demand  the  aid  of  this  noble  remedy;  keep  it  then  care- 
fully by  you,  for  your  own  use. 

I  can  easily  conceive  the  agitation  into  which  the  un- 
expected appearance  of  Beaidieu  must  have  thrown  you; 
I  am  no  stranger  to  these  emotions.  He  has  informed 
you  how  prudent  I  am  grown ;  it  is  true,  I  no  longer  com- 
mit the  follies  in  which  I  formerly  took  delight:  I  know 
not  how  it  is,  but  the  time  insensibly  comes,  when  we  are 
apt  to  take  a  little  more  care  of  ourselves,  and  this  is  my 
case  at  present.  The  weather  is  extremely  fine  and  mild 
just  now,  and  we  take  our  walks  as  if  it  were  still  autunm. 
My  mind  was  wholly  occupied  with  you  on  Christmas 
eve ;  I  saw  you  in  fancy  at  the  convent  of  the  Blues  ^ 
while  we  were  employed  at  our  devotions  in  our  chapel. 
Your  brother  has  taken  quite  a  serious,  not  to  say  religi- 
ous, turn ;  he  occupies  himself  with  books  of  devotion,  and 
seems  affected  by  them.     The  time  will  come,  when  we 

^  The  convent  of  the  Filles-Bleues  of  the  order  of  Annonciadg^, 
close  by  the  Carnavalet  Mansion. 
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shall  think  ourselves  happy  in  having  spent  some  part  of 
our  lives  in  these  Christian  avocations;  death  must  be 
dreadful  to  a  mind  bereft  of  all  support  in  that  awful 
hour!  His  wife  seems  to  partake  of  his  sentiments;  in 
short,  I  am  the  most  wicked  of  the  three,  but  not  so  bad 
as  to  be  quite  a  reprobate.  He  has  read  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  part  of  your  letter  wherein  you  express  yourself 
as  so  well  satisfied  with  him;  you  always  say  things  in  the 
best  manner  possible,  and  the  more  amiable  you  appear, 
the  more  insupportable  is  this  separation  to  me;  but  there 
are  many  things  yet  to  settle,  which  concern  you  as  much 
as  myself,  and  I  might  as  well  not  have  made  this  journey 
at  all,  as  to  make  it  too  short;  so  that  I  must  resolve  to 
drain  the  bitter  cup  to  the  bottom.  Besides,  as  I  observed 
to  you  in  a  former  letter,  the  money  I  save  by  being  here, 
serves  to  pay  off  a  part  of  my  debts  elsewhere;  without 
this  expedient,  what  could  I  have  done?  You  well  know 
what  I  mean;  it  has  cost  me  many  an  uneasy  moment: 
and,  indeed,  what  could  you  yourself  have  done,  but  for 
the  assistance  you  received?  At  present,  I  fancy,  you 
have  made  matters  up  tolerably  well. 

M.  de  Grignan  has  been  very  expeditious  in  coming 
from  Lyons  to  Paris,  considering  the  dreadful  weather 
we  have  lately  had;  his  return  will  determine  the  fate  of 
Mademoiselle  d'Alerac;  it  has  been  her  own  fault,  I  be- 
lieve, if  she  has  not  supplanted  Mademoiselle  de  La  Va- 
lette:  was  not  this  Lauriere  proposed  by  Madame  d'Usez? 

I  highly  approve  of  your  suppressing  the  custom  of 
New  Year's  gifts ;  it  would  only  have  been  a  great  expense 
to  no  purpose:  that  which  you  have  sent  me  is  inestimable, 
and  comes  from  a  heart  which  it  is  impossible  to  love  and 
admire  too  much.  I  am  so  well  convinced  of  the  sincerity 
of  your  wishes  for  my  life  and  health,  that  I  take  care  of 
both,  as  belonging  wholly  to  you,  and  which  I  cannot 
neglect  without  injuring  a  being  I  love  much  better  than 
myself:  how  few  mothers  are  there  in  the  world  who  can 
with  confidence  say  the  same!  You  see,  however,  my 
child,  that  your  affectionate  and  heroic  sentiments  are 
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not  thrown  away  upon  me.  You  are  really  as  much  in 
want  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  as  the  Comte  de  Fies- 
que  ^ ;  but  even  that  sum  would  not  suffice  you. 

I  said  the  other  day  that  I  should  pity  the  Comte  de 
Fiesque  more  now,  than  I  did  when  walking  on  foot  in 
his  respectable  povert}^  You  tell  me  a  strange  adventure 
of  de  Termes:  the  life  of  that  man  is  really  a  romance;  I 
find,  however,  that  the  King  is  not  very  well  pleased  that 
the  affair  has  been  talked  of '.  Let  me  entreat  you,  my 
dear,  to  see  the  Duchesse  de  Chaulnes  now  and  then;  as 
she  is  not  well  versed  in  friendship,  she  has  all  the  warmth 
of  a  novice,  and  writes  me  word  that  she  is  always  seeking 
for  some  one  to  talk  to  of  me ;  that  she  had  been  to  pay  a 
visit  to  jMadame  de  La  Fayette,  Avhere  she  saw  you  just 
returned  from  Versailles:  in  short,  I  have  inspired  with 
love  a  heart  to  which  the  passion  was  unknown. 

I  observe  that  your  wishes  for  success  in  your  affairs 
all  tend  to  the  advantage  of  your  son,  without  any  regard 
to  yourself;  in  like  manner,  you  are  my  only  object  in  all 
I  do:  and  it  is  no  small  comfort  to  me,  that  from  the  su- 
periority I  have  over  you,  in  point  of  age,  I  shall,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  course  of  nature,  always  preserve  the 
rank  I  now  hold  with  you :  happy  thought,  to  reflect,  that, 
so  long  as  I  live,  I  shall  never  live  without  you! 

I  am  satisfied  with  the  papers  I  sent  you;  you  may 
without  ceremony  open  them  all:  I  believe  you  will  never 
have  any  cause  of  dispute  with  your  brother;  he  loves 
peace,  is  a  true  Christian;  and  you  are  quite  right  in  say- 
ing that  you  have  as  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
conduct  in  the  present  instance,  as  with  that  of  his  father- 
in-law;  I  am  certain  it  was  always  his  desire  that  you 
should  not  be  a  loser:  in  short,  my  dear  child,  I  find,  to 

^  Jean-Louise-Marie,  Comte  de  Fiesque,  to  whom  the  King  had 
obliged  the  Genoese  to  pa}^  one  hundred  thousand  crowns,  or  about 
eighteen  thousand  pounds  sterling,  for  which  he  had  a  claim  upon  that 
Republic. 

^  This  apparently  alludes  to  a  combat  he  sustained  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  people,  against  eight  or  ten  horsemen,  whose  unknown  chief 
came  for  the  purpose  of  defying  him. 
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my  inexpressible  joy,  that  peace  and  harmony  are  estab- 
hshed  in  the  hearts  where  I  most  wished  them  to  reign. 

And  now,  my  dear  Comtesse,  I  must  desire  you  to 
take  neither  the  side  of  St.-Remi  nor  of  Chatelet,  but  ob- 
serve, as  I  shall  do,  a  strict  neutrality;  the  Princesse  es- 
pouses the  cause  of  St.-Remi,  my  son  that  of  Chatelet,  on 
Madame  de  Tise's  account  ^ ;  let  them  settle  this  point 
among  themselves:  perhaps  the  alFair  may  be  decided  by 
the  Parliament,  and  so  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Mare- 
chals  of  France. 

Adieu,  my  beloved ;  load  Beaulieu  with  your  commis- 
sions ;  for  as  he  is  going  to  reside  at  Versailles,  he  may  be 
useful  to  j^ou  in  many  respects ;  therefore  make  use  of  him 
as  if  he  were  your  own.  I  have  another  thing  to  request, 
which  I  conjure  you  not  to  refuse  me;  that  is,  that  you 
will  not  think  of  accompanying  M.  de  Grignan  to  Gif,  as 
it  will  be  both  a  fatiguing  and  a  dangerous  journey  for 
you  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  you  know  that  you  suffered 
three  bleedings  for  the  sore  throat,  by  your  former  jaunt 
thither.  I  entreat  M.  de  Grignan  to  act  for  me,  and  to  be 
careful  of  your  health.  This  is  the  first  favour  I  have  to 
ask  of  him,  after  congratulating  him  on  his  safe  return 
to  vou. 


*LETTER   716 

From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  the  Comte  de  Bussy. 

The  Rocks,  December  31,  1684. 

Your  letter  came  as  far  as  this  to  find  me,  my  dear 
cousin.  It  has  informed  me  of  the  death  of  my  poor  aunt '. 
In  reality,  I  have  felt  the  force  of  kindred;  I  have  seen  in 
her  the  blood  of  her  blessed  mother,  and  of  her  brave  and 
illustrious  brother.  I  am  the  only  one  left  of  this  branch: 
but  you,  whose  merit  and  noble  actions  are  exclusively 

^  See  Letter  710,  of  15th  November,  1684,  in  this  volume. 
-  Fran^oise  de  Rabutin,  daughter  of  Madame  de  Chantal. 
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your  own,  and  who  would  be  the  subject  of  deep  regret 
to  those  who  should  live  long  enough  to  lose  you;  you,  I 
am  persuaded,  from  the  regimen  you  observe,  and  your 
choice  of  wholesome  food,  will  have  a  second  crop  of  twen- 
ty years,  even  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  So  I  shall  leave 
you  behind  me,  my  dear  cousin,  to  keep  up  my  name. 

I  return  to  my  poor  aunt.  She  preserved  her  ruling 
passion,  then,  to  the  last  moments  of  her  life.  You  de- 
scribe to  me,  very  pleasantly,  the  means  she  adopted  to 
prevent  engaging  herself,  in  case  she  should  recover,  and 
to  hinder  M.  d'***  from  coming  to  see  her.  This  reminds 
me  of  the  pains  she  took  to  meet  me  at  Montjeu,  from 
the  fear  that  I  should  pay  her  a  visit.  But  what  pleases 
me  most,  is,  to  hear  she  was  charitable  to  the  poor.  This 
virtue  alone  is  sufficient  to  ensure  the  salvation  of  the 
daughter  of  the  mother  of  Chantal.  Be  kind  enough  to 
send  the  enclosed  note  of  condolence  to  my  cousin  de  Tou- 
longeon.  I  fear  it  will  arrive  too  late;  and  that  his  con- 
solation will  be  of  the  same  date  as  j'^ours. 

I  shall  spend  the  winter  here,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
summer.  I  am  very  comfortable  with  my  son  and  his 
bride.  I  suppose  you  will  not  return  sooner  than  I  shall: 
but  we  must  not  fail  to  write  to  each  other  occasionally. 
The  beautiful  Madelonne  remains  at  Paris.  This  is  a 
great  grief;  but  so  have  the  Fates  decreed  it.  Our  dear 
friend  (Corhinelli)  will  be  always  anxious  to  serve  you,  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life.  He  cannot  be  too  much  beloved. 
I  deeply  regret  the  dinners  I  should  have  given  to  my 
niece  de  Coligny,  when  she  might  have  seen  ]M.  de  La- 
moignon.  Have  you  not  kept  her  dear  little  boy  with 
you?  he  will  be  a  charming  companion.  Adieu,  my  dear 
cousin.  Keep  up  your  courage,  which  has  often  been  my 
admiration,  and  do  not  surrender  but  upon  honourable 
terms,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  age  of  eighty-six.  My  son 
and  his  wife  assure  you  of  their  humble  respects,  and  I 
embrace  you  sincerely. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  January  28,  1685. 

I  do  not  think  the  world  can  boast  a  more  amiable 
being  than  yourself;  but  your  merit,  which  all  the  world 
acknowledges,  would  not  touch  me  so  sensibly  as  it  does, 
if  you  were  not,  at  the  same  time,  the  best  and  most  affec- 
tionate child  that  ever  existed.  Where  shall  we  find  one 
who,  like  you,  is  so  attentive  to  the  health,  the  life,  the  cor- 
respondence of  a  mother,  and  who  makes  her  the  continual 
subject  of  conversation  among  her  friends?  Never  was 
the  health  of  a  mother  celebrated  at  such  a  distance  as 
mine:  I  was  in  reality  one  of  the  party  at  the  Chaulnes' 
Mansion,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  I  shall  be  as  well  en- 
tertained at  the  supper  this  evening,  where  I  shall  find 
M.  de  Lamoignon  ^ ;  I  Mdshed  to  mention  him  to  you,  to 
see  if  you  profited  by  your  neighbourhood " :  but  this  sup- 
per has  set  me  right  on  that  score.  I  should  be  sorry  that 
M.  de  Coulanges  should  put  such  an  affront  upon  you, 
as  to  refuse  your  invitation. 

It  is  lucky  for  me  that  I  had  by  me  some  of  that  di- 
vine sympathetic  powder :  my  son  will  tell  you  what  a  good 
state  my  leg  is  in :  it  is  ti*ue,  indeed,  that  a  little  sore,  which 
we  thought  healed,  has  lately  given  some  indications  of 
breaking  out  again;  but  it  was  only  to  have  the  honour 
of  being  subdued  by  tlie  sympathetic  powder;  you  may 
therefore  depend  upon  a  complete  cure:  I  have  managed 
myself  extremely  well;  as  to  my  walking,  it  has  rather 
done  good  than  harm ;  for,  when  the  swelling  and  pain  are 
abated,  the  leg  must  not  be  kept  continually  upon  a  chair. 

^  Chretien-Francj-ois  de  Laraoignon,  President  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  son  of  Guillaume  de  I.amoignon,  first  President. 

^  The  Lamoignon  Mansion  in  Paris  is  opposite  the  Carnavalet 
Mansion. 
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I  take  the  greatest  care  of  my  health ;  it  is  for  this  reason 
I  have  avoided  the  evening  air,  and  everything  that  might, 
perhaps,  have  cured  me  by  making  me  ill.  I  have  gov- 
erned myself  according  as  I  felt  well  or  otherwise :  the  bal- 
sam was  of  no  service,  which  made  me  apply  with  joy  to 
your  sympathetic  powder;  it  is  indeed  a  divine  remedy; 
the  wound  has  now  changed  its  aspect,  and  is,  in  a  man- 
ner, dry  and  healed:  in  short,  if,  by  the  assistance  of  this 
powder,  which  God  has  sent  me  by  your  hand,  I  can  once 
more  walk  about,  as  I  used  to  do,  you  may  say  to  yourself, 
with  certainty,  "My  mother  is  perfectly  well." 

But  after  this  long  harangue  about  my  health,  a  word 
or  two  of  yours.  Madame  de  La  Fayette  has  given  me 
to  understand  how  heartily  you  intend  to  laugh  at  the 
physicians,  if  this  powder  should  cure  your  side;  but,  my 
child,  is  it  possible  to  have  that  effect  ?  what  do  Josson  and 
Alliot  say  of  it?  If  it  really  should  do  so,  I  shall  con- 
sider it  as  a  gift  from  heaven.  Indeed  you  both  ought  to 
think  seriously  of  something  that  is  likely  to  do  you  ser- 
vice in  this  complaint;  inform  me  fully  of  all  particulars. 

But  what  a  stroke  for  the  triumphant  Choiseul !  What 
a  glorious  winter  has  this  dreadful  disorder  ^  cut  short  in 
the  middle!     They  say  she  walked  a  whole  night  in  the 

''-  This  disorder  was  the  small-pox.  An  anecdote  is  found  in  Bus- 
sy's  letters,  which  explains  the  epithet  triumphant,  as  applied  to  Ma- 
dame de  Choiseul:  it  is  dated  a  few  days  before  her  illness,  and  gives 
an  excellent  idea  of  the  Court,  and  the  manners  of  the  ladies,  at  that 
period.  It  is  related  by  Madame  de  Montmorency,  a  woman  of  an 
amiable  and  sprightly  turn  of  mind. 

"Madame  de  Duras  and  the  Duchesse  de  Choiseul  have  had  a 
quarrel  respecting  a  place  at  the  opera,  at  Versailles ;  the  latter,  com- 
ing with  Madame  de  Bellefonds,  asked  a  box-keeper,  for  whom  he  re- 
served those  places  ?  He  replied,  for  Madame  de  Duras.  'It  is  all 
right,'  said  Madame  de  Choiseul,  and  sat  down.  The  deceived  box- 
keeper  retired.  Madame  de  Duras  arrived  the  next  moment:  the  box- 
keeper  having  related  to  her  what  had  passed,  she  went  to  Madame 
de  Choiseul,  and  said  to  her;  'With  respect  to  the  Graces,  the  Pleas- 
ures, the  Loves,  and  even  the  lovers,  Madame,  I  must  yield  to  you; 
but  in  other  respects  you  must  yield  to  me.'  Madame  de  Choiseul, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  her,  turned  to  Madame  de  Bellefonds, 
and  said,  'My  God!  how  can  a  person  so  ugly  as  Madame  de  Duras, 
think  of  coming  to  a  place  of  public  amusement?'  and  she  resolutely 
kept  her  seat." 
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frost,  preferring  to  die  rather  than  to  have  it.  What  you 
say  to  me  on  that  subject  must  not  go  farther  than  our- 
selves. Let  me  recommend  j^ou  to  read  the  opera:  you 
are  really  too  severe,  to  turn  into  ridicule  passages  that 
will  bring  tears  into  your  ej'^es  when  you  understand  them 
better;  for  my  part,  I  have  a  great  veneration  for  what 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  with  the  approbation  of  an- 
tiquity. 

The  good  Abbe  is  very  much  surprised  that  the  debt 
which  you  with  so  much  honesty  and  generosity  put  be- 
fore your  own,  should  not  be  thought  a  sufficient  security ; 
and  he  cannot  help  thinking  that  M.  de  Montausier  has 
suffered  himself  to  be  guided  by  very  rigorous  and  ill- 
disposed  persons.  What  Favier  ^  said  to  you  was  admir- 
able; you  will  profit  bj'^  it;  you  are  in  an  excellent  place 
to  have  the  best  advice.  This  will  prove  a  very  critical 
year  for  your  affairs,  and  M.  de  Grignan's  presence  will 
be  highly  necessary.  As  it  has  not  pleased  God  to  permit 
me  to  witness  the  termination  of  these  things,  and  as  I  can 
act  no  other  part  but  that  of  wishing,  and  lifting  up  my 
hands  to  heaven  for  your  success,  be  assured  that  I  will 
acquit  myself  of  that  part  to  the  utmost  of  my  power; 
and  that  this  place  contains,  above  all  others,  the  persons 
most  friendly  to  you  and  your  son. 

You  truly  oblige  us  by  informing  us,  from  time  to 
time,  how  things  go  on:  I  have  no  glimpse  yet  of  our  mar- 
riage. I  thought  verj^  seriously  of  taking  vengeance  on 
the  Chevalier  for  his  epigram ;  but,  upon  reflection,  I  have 
found  it  more  convenient  to  imagine,  that  he  had  never 
said  anything  half  so  obliging  to  me  as  in  this  instance. 

I  went  to  see  the  Princesse  de  Tarente  on  Thursday; 
she  has  brought  back  Madame  de  Marbeuf,  terribly  af- 
flicted with  a  cold  and  fever;  the  good  creature  would 
write  me  two  or  three  lines,  though  her  hand  could  scarcely 
hold  the  pen:  I  find  she  is  determined  not  to  call  in  a  physi- 
cian, nor  suffer  herself  to  be  bled,  but  to  undertake  her 
own  cure,  with  simple  barley-water;  we  shall  see  the  event 

^  A  celebrated  lawyer. 
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of  this,  and  according  as  it  succeeds,  or  fails,  we  shall  cen- 
sure or  applaud  her ;  for  my  own  part,  I  am  of  opinion  she 
will  recover. 

I  have  just  read  your  letter  to  my  son;  I  am  much 
affected  at  it,  and  particularly  with  what  relates  to  me; 
it  is  impossible  to  be  more  adorable  than  you  are  in  an  in- 
tercourse of  affection:  preserve  all  these  treasures  for 
me,  that  I  may  some  daj'^  enjoy  them  fully.  Your  sister- 
in-law  is  very  far  from  being  in  danger  of  a  hemorrhage ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  stands  in  need  of  some  medicine,  to  let 
her  know  that  she  has  any  blood  in  her  veins.  She  is  still 
a  very  pleasing  little  woman,  who  delights  in  hearing  me 
talk  of  you,  and  who  admires  the  strength  of  affection 
you  display  towards  me. 


LETTER    718 


From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Geignan. 

The  Rocks,  Monday,  January  29,  1685. 

To-day  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  received 
your  letter  of  Saturday,  which  was  the  day  before  yester- 
day :  this  is  a  dispatch  that  would  serve  to  comfort  me  for 
the  absence  of  any  other  person;  but,  my  dear  child,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel,  like  you,  the  grief  of  being  thus 
separated,  when  we  were  upon  such  delightful  terms  to- 
gether, and  imderstood  one  another  so  perfectly;  you  can- 
not suppose  me  insensible  to  these  things.  I  will  inform 
you  to-morrow  of  the  fair  way  my  leg  is  in ;  and  the  next 
day,  I  hope,  my  son  will  be  able  to  tell  you  that  it  is  per- 
fectly cured:  for  my  part,  I  am  so  confident  of  it,  that, 
were  it  not  for  our  scrupulous  exactness,  seeing  that  every- 
thing is  but  two  days  sooner,  or  two  days  later,  we  should 
already  have  sung  "Te  Deum"  in  our  letters.  The  in- 
jured leg  is  now  like  the  other,  no  redness,  no  swelling,  no 
pain ;  is  it  not  therefore  cruel,  to  keep  a  person  in  suspense 
about  a  thing  that  is  as  good  as  concluded?     But  now, 
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my  dear,  a  word  or  two  of  the  day  of  monsters,  as  you  call 
it;  it  is  quite  novel  and  wonderful.  We  laughed  till  the 
tears  came  into  our  eyes  at  your  account  of  your  three 
visits;  the  first  is  a  true  picture,  of  which  the  original  is 
fully  present  to  my  imagination.  Talk  to  me  no  more  of 
my  letters,  or  my  descriptions ;  if  you  were  to  see  some  of 
your  o^^Ti,  you  would  be  obhged  to  confess  that  I  was  far 
from  being  the  best  painter  of  the  Cama valet  Mansion; 
in  short,  it  is  our  misfortune,  that  we  feel  the  beauties  of 
your  letters  more  forcibly  than  you  do.  The  house  to 
which  your  love  for  me  carried  you,  is  another  descrip- 
tion equally  natural  and  imcommon;  and  the  figure  of 
Madame  de  Bussy,  with  her  scarecrow  of  a  head-dress,  is 
indeed  capital.  It  requires  an  infinite  share  of  imagina- 
tion to  remember  names  in  the  midst  of  all  this.  But  our 
last  night's  supper,  my  dear^;  it  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  elegant,  and  well  conducted.  I  was  there  with  my 
chosen  friends ',  and  should  have  been  very  much  vexed  if 
^I.  de  Lamoignon's  colic  had  prevented  him  from  gi\nng 
us  his  company.  I  began  to  despair  of  M.  de  Coulanges, 
but  at  length  everything  fell  out  as  could  be  wished,  and 
we  sung  gaudcamus.  Little  Coulanges  is  really  worth  his 
weight  in  gold.  I  preserve  all  his  letters.  He  writes  me 
word  that  the  King  intends  to  improve  the  air  of  the  Pal- 
ais-Royal, by  banishing  the  nymph  and  swain  ^;  upon 
which  he  adds,  that  his  wife  says,  "The  King  has  too  much 
piety  to  remove  the  benediction  from  the  house  of  ^Ion- 
siEUE."''  As  this  is  rather  new  to  me,  I  must  acknowledge 
I  thought  it  very  prettily  turned. 

Madame  de  Lavardin  seems  highly  pleased  with  your 
visit  to  her;  I  am  delighted  at  this,  and  am  more  obliged 
to  you  for  it,  than  for  that  you  made  on  my  account.  ]Ma- 
dame  de  Lavardin  is  an  excellent  person  to  consult  on  all 

^  See  the  preceding  Letter. 

'  Madame  de  Sevigne  loved  to  transport  herself,  in  imagination, 
to  every  place  wliere  she  knew  her  daughter  was,  and  to  speak  of 
things  as  if  she  herself  had  been  actually  present  while  they  happened. 

*  Madame  de  Grancej',  and  the  Chevalier  de  Lorraine. 
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occasions;  I  am  sure  she  would  console  you  for  the  three 
monsters  you  have  seen.  I  have  a  great  regard  for  that 
old  and  good  friend. 

Tuesday  30. 

Our  oil  has  made  no  great  progress  these  last  twenty- 
four  hours;  but  your  powder  must  not  be  offended  at  it, 
since  it  is  not  expected  that  the  cure  should  be  instantan- 
eous, provided  it  be  effected  at  last. 

I  have  read,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  a  letter 
from  Corbinelli,  wherein,  by  your  order,  he  gives  me  an 
account  of  a  very  entertaining  dispute,  that  was  decided 
by  the  Abbe  de  Polignac  ^ ;  he  appears  to  have  been  con- 
founded, and  struck  dumb,  with  the  sprightliness  of  your 
wit.  Do  you  think  you  could  not  remind  the  Abbe  of  a 
mother  you  have  in  Brittany?  Has  he  quite  forgotten 
her?  He  is  now  a  perfect  Court  Abbe,  and  very  different 
from  the  one  I  once  knew,  buried  over  head  and  ears  in  a 
black  gown.  Madame  de  INIarbeuf  has  had  the  courage 
to  cure  herself  of  a  violent  cold  and  fever,  by  refusing  to 
see  any  physician,  or  to  be  bled. 

Wednesday,  January  31,  eight  o'clock  at  night. 

My  son  is  now  writing  to  you  separately,  and  I  ima- 
gine, that,  without  comparing  notes,  we  shall  tell  you 
pretty  much  the  same  story,  for  we  both  write  the  truth. 
My  leg  is  nearer  being  healed  than  it  was  yesterday;  and 
if  you  can  forgive  me  my  rebellion  against  the  sympathetic 
powder,  and  will  indulge  us  with  fifteen  days  instead  of 
four,  the  powder  will  be  proved  to  have  had  its  effect. 


^  Melchior  de  Polignac,  afterwards  Cardinal  of  that  name.  "He 
was  as  good  a  Latin  poet  as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  a  dead  language, 
very  eloquent  in  his  own,  and  one  of  those  who  have  proved  that  it 
is  easier  to  make  Latin  than  French  verses.  Unfortunately  for  him, 
in  confuting  Lucretius,  he  combats  Newton.  He  died  in  1741."  Vol- 
taire's History  of  Louis  XIV. 

This  statement  of  Voltaire's  "unfortunately  for  him,  in  confuting 
Lucretius,  he  combats  Newton,"  is  also  quoted  in  the  Preface  to  The 
Folly  of  the  Fear  of  Death,  by  Lucretius,  one  of  the  volumes  of  the 
"Precious  Tomes"  series,  published  by  H.  S.  Nichols,  New  York. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday  morning,  February  4,  1685. 

My  cure  has  proved  more  tedious  than  we  at  first 
imagined,  but  still  it  is  you  who  have  cured  me.  We 
thought,  indeed,  that  it  would  have  been  an  affair  of  two 
or  three  days  only,  but  a  fortnight  is  now  past;  this  is  all 
our  mistake.  The  scar  wears  the  appearance  of  being 
soon  completed,  and,  to  hasten  it,  we  shall,  with  your  per- 
mission, lay  aside  the  oil,  and  apply  the  black  ointment  you 
sent  us,  which  will  not  at  all  impede  the  operation  of  the 
powder.  I  desire,  therefore,  you  will  banish  the  idea  of 
a  wide-gaping  wound,  since,  in  fact,  it  is  very  inconsider- 
able, and  my  leg  is  neither  inflamed  nor  swelled. 

I  have  been  at  the  Princesse's  {de  Tarente)  ;  I  have 
taken  a  walk;  so  that  you  must  no  longer  consider  me  as 
fit  only  for  a  hospital.  I  have  not  even  the  air  of  an  in- 
valid. I  am  perfectly  blooming,  and  no  longer  in  tears; 
so  that  there  remains  no  reason  for  pitying  me,  my  dear 
child,  for  anything  but  being  deprived  of  your  company, 
and  able  only  to  share  meta'physically  in  your  parties.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  loss.  As  we  are  very  cogitative  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  we  are  now  and  then  obliged  to  swallow  a 
bitter  far  less  agreeable  than  yours;  however,  I  gather 
strength  and  courage,  let  the  Chevalier  say  what  he 
pleases.  This  is  the  real  state  of  my  mind  and  body.  I 
tell  you  things  just  as  they  are,  and  I  must  have  a  very 
strong  conviction  of  your  affection  for  me,  to  send  you 
such  a  journal,  in  the  midst  of  the  pleasures  of  a  Court,  in 
which  you  are  at  this  time  engaged.  My  affection  for  you 
is  natural,  and  founded  upon  many  substantial  reasons; 
but  yours  for  me  is  wonderful,  singular,  uncommon,  al- 
most without  example;  and  this  it  is  which  occasions  mine 
to  be  so  great  as  it  is.    Madame  de  La  Fayette  writes  me 
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word  that  she  has  seen  you,  that  you  have  had  several  con- 
versations together,  and  that  she  is  perfectly  infatuated 
with  you;  I  use  her  own  expression:  she  adds,  that  you 
would  be  perfect,  if  you  had  not  too  much  sensibility,  for 
which  she  is  very  angry  with  you.  It  is  thus  my  friends 
receive  and  admire  you;  for  Madame  de  Lavardin  has 
written  me  a  whole  sheet  on  the  same  subject,  as  hkewise 
the  good  Duchesse  de  Chaulnes:  all  these  remind  you  of 
me.  You  describe  so  exactly  the  diif  erent  expressions  of 
those  who  wished  to  see  me  in  my  apartment  again,  that 
I  had  them  all  present  before  my  eyes.  I  regretted  ex- 
tremely my  not  being  at  the  supper,  when  the  entertain- 
ment was  so  elegant,  and  the  company  so  good,  and  in 
such  high  spirits.  jM.  de  Lamoignon  seems  to  know  the 
merit  of  the  good  housewife  of  Carnavalet ;  believe  me,  you 
cannot  make  too  much  of  such  a  friend.  I  partake  in  all 
the  joy  of  him  and  his  f amity,  in  their  place  in  the  Council; 
but  at  the  same  time  am  not  a  little  concerned  at  the  neph- 
ritic disorder  with  which  he  is  so  tormented.  It  is  a  ci*uel 
thing  not  to  have  a  single  day  free  from  pain;  it  is  a  con- 
stant abatement  of  his  happiness. 

I  am  highly  amused  with  all  the  bustle  in  the  Chaul- 
nes' Mansion,  since  the  Duchesse  can  never  be  jealous;  I 
think,  if  she  were  so,  her  friendship  for  me  would  have  led 
her  to  inform  me  of  it.  The  little  Coulanges  has  made 
me  laugh  heartily  at  this  story,  and  I  join  with  him  in  ad- 
miring Saint  Trifler,  and  the  disposition  of  those  who  can 
compass  all  their  ends,  when  another  person  could  not  ad- 
vance a  step  towards  it.  I  thank  you  for  your  news.  I 
cannot  find  out  the  reason  of  Flamaren's  being  in  disgrace 
with  Monsieur.  I  do  not  think  our  good  Marechal  d'Es- 
trades  ^  will  carry  on  very  great  intrigues  in  this  bustling 
Court. 

Heaven  preserve  your  health,  my  dear,  such  as  you 
now  tell  me  it  is.     I  fancy  the  succory  soups  are  very 

^  Godefroi,  Comte  d'Estrades,  Marechal  of  France,  had  lately 
been  made  Governor  to  the  Due  de  Chartres,  afterwards  Due  d'Orleans, 
and  Regent  of  the  Kingdom. 
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good ;  I  shall  try  them  myself :  do  not  neglect  your  bitters ; 
they  are  life  to  you.  I  fancj'^  you  do  not  use  the  sympa- 
thetic powder,  nor  have  you  yet  tried  the  balsam.  I  can- 
not bear  the  thoughts  of  Rhodes  ^  selling  a  post  which  had 
been  so  long  in  his  family.  I  think  I  ought  to  have  been 
with  you  at  Gourville's  dinner;  the  whole  house  of  Pom- 
ponne  would  not  have  kept  me  awaj^.  I  en\y  and  regret 
all  your  pleasures,  but  much  more  that  of  seeing  and  being 
with  you,  and  enjoying  an  affection  which  is  so  dear  to 
me. 

So  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Doge  ^ ! 
This  is  as  if  the  whole  Republic  had  come  in  a  body;  but 
what  can  resist  the  will  of  our  monarch? 


Five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

My  son  has  just  seen  my  leg;  I  assure  you  he  finds 
it  in  a  very  fair  way,  and,  abating  the  expedition  of  four 
days,  all  the  world  must  allow,  that  I  owe  my  cure  to  the 
sympathetic  powder.  He  has  just  applied  the  black  oint- 
ment for  making  the  cicatrix,  which  is  all  that  remains  to 
be  done ;  and  we  preserve  the  rest  of  the  powder  carefully, 
for  some  other  important  occasion.  Yet  nevertheless,  my 
child,  I  still  maintain  that  you  have  cured  me,  only  not 
with  the  miraculous  promptitude  j^ou  imagined.  I  have 
been  taking  a  walk;  you  may  see  I  am  neither  sick  nor 

^  Charles  Pot,  Marquis  de  Rhodes,  who  had  lately  sold  his  post 
of  Grand-Master  of  the  State-Ceremonies  in  France,  to  Jules  Armand 
Colbert,  Marquis  de  Blainville.  The  Marquis  de  Rhodes  was  the 
fifth  person  of  his  family  who  had  successively  enjoyed  this  honour- 
able post. 

-Of  Genoa  (Fran9ois-Marie-Imperiale  Lercari),  who  was  expect- 
ed, with  four  of  the  principal  Senators  of  that  Republic,  at  the  Court 
of  Louis  XIV.,  to  make  submission,  in  the  name  of  their  State,  to  that 
monarch.     On  the  15th  of  May  following,  they  had  their  first  audience. 

It  was  this  Doge,  who,  on  being  asked  what  he  found  most  ex- 
traordinary at  Versailles,  replied,  "To  see  myself  there." 

Treated  with  as  much  politeness  by  the  King,  as  with  haughtiness 
by  Louvois  and  Croissy,  he  said.  "The  King  subjugates  our  hearts  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  receives  us,  but  his  MiJiisters  restore  us  to  our 
liberty." 
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lame,  therefore  set  your  mind  at  rest.  I  am  rejoiced  to 
find  the  Chevaher  is  so  well.  I  affectionately  embrace  M. 
de  Grignan.  The  tcortJuj  salutes  you  both.  He  never 
writes  anything  about  me,  for  he  is  so  lost  in  accounts  and 
calculations,  that  he  quite  forgets  his  poor  niece. 


LETTER    720 


From  Madame  de  Seyigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  February  7,  1685. 

You  cannot  do  better  than  divert  your  melancholy  at 
Versailles,  though  it  would  be  still  better  to  have  no  mel- 
ancholy to  divert.  I  am  afraid  the  sympathetic  powder 
has  no  effect  on  old  disorders,  for  it  has  only  cured  the 
least  troublesome  of  my  little  wounds.  I  at  present  apply 
the  black  ointment,  which  is  an  admirable  remedy;  and  I 
am  so  near  being  cured,  that  you  ought  no  longer  to 
trouble  your  head  about  me,  otherwise  than  to  love  me, 
and  share  with  me  in  the  pleasing  hope  with  which  I  am 
now  animated.  I  have  not  a  single  symptom  of  fever;  I 
am  like  another  person:  I  eat  moderately;  when  it  is  fine, 
I  walk  out,  for  I  am  advised  to  use  my  legs,  as  there  is  no 
inflammation;  I  write,  read,  and  work,  and  receive  your 
letters  with  my  usual  eagerness  and  raptures.  This  is  the 
real  state  of  affairs  with  me;  and  you  may  rest  assured, 
that  I  dislike  too  much  to  be  deceived  with  regard  to  you, 
to  practise  any  deception  with  you  myself. 

I  am  at  present  in  my  room,  the  sun  shines  upon  me, 
and  I  will  not  swear  that  I  shall  not  take  a  walk  upon 
our  terrace.  Calm  your  imagination,  then,  my  dear  Com- 
tesse,  and  remove  the  veil  of  apprehension,  that  prevents 
you  from  beholding  me  as  T  really  am.  Think  no  more  of 
the  poor  weeping  woman  with  the  pious  Mneas  ^  at  her 
feet;  it  is  all  false,  I  assure  you,     I  intend,  however,  to 

^  Her  son. 
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spare  my  legs  as  much  as  possible,  because,  when  once  they 
are  inflamed,  they  are  not  very  soon  appeased  again.  The 
other  day  I  tried  a  dose  of  Friar  Ange's  purgative  infu- 
sion, and  found  myself  the  better  for  it;  but,  after  all,  I 
see  no  reason  for  disturbing  good  health ;  and  slight  medi- 
cines, upon  the  whole,  do  more  harm  than  good. 

I  shall  novv'  conclude,  leaving  you  in  the  midst  of  the 
glorious  bustle  in  which  I  fancy  you  to  be  engaged;  as- 
sured, that,  even  in  this  situation,  you  do  not  think  of  me 
with  less  affection  than  when  alone  in  your  apartment. 
Of  what  other  person  can  the  same  be  said?  But  who,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  feel  more  sensibly,  than  I  do,  the 
charms  of  this  affection? 


LETTER    721 


From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  February  14,  1685. 

Though  I  know  you  are  at  Versailles,  though  I  be- 
lieve and  hope  you  are  well,  and  though  I  am  sure  you 
have  not  forgotten  me,  yet,  as  I  have  received  no  letter 
from  you  by  this  post,  I  cannot  help  being  uneasy,  and 
anxious  to  know  the  cause;  for  how  can  I  dispense  with 
the  greatest  comfort  of  my  life?  I  do  not  tell  you  half 
the  pleasure  your  letters  give  me.  It  is  the  fear  of  being 
troublesome  to  j'^ou,  that  restrains  me  from  expatiating 
as  much  as  I  would  on  that  head.  In  reading  over  your 
last  letter,  I  observed,  with  heartfelt  pleasure,  the  affec- 
tionate manner  in  which  you  express  yourself  on  the  bare 
hope  of  seeing  me  again  next  spring;  but  a  cruel  improb- 
ability, which  stares  me  in  the  face,  prevents  me  from  in- 
dulging myself  in  that  hope,  and  I  have  patiently  sub- 
mitted all  to  the  will  of  Providence. 

My  son  and  his  wife  are  at  Rennes ;  they  were  called 
away  by  business.     The  poor  little  woman  is  so  terribly 
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afflicted  with  the  vapours,  attended  frequently  with  fever, 
and  a  distracting  headache,  that  I  have  advised  her  to  con- 
sult the  Capuchins ;  for  it  was  they  who  kindled  this  flame 
within  her,  by  the  violence  of  their  medicines.  My  son 
takes  Jacob's  essence  two  or  three  times  a  day,  which  must 
certainly  have  a  wonderful  effect.  It  is  always  better  to 
be  in  a  large  town,  than  in  the  open  countr5^  For  my 
part,  I  am  here  all  alone;  but  that  I  may  not  be  without 
a  human  being  to  speak  to,  I  have  taken  to  me  that  pretty 
little  girl  M.  de  Grignan  was  so  fond  of;  for  she  reads  to 
me  when  I  work,  and  walks  with  me  when  I  walk;  and 
God,  who  always  blends  good  with  evil,  has  made  me 
amends  for  being  deprived  of  society,  by  a  perfect  cure. 
I  am  advised  to  walk  now  and  then,  as  I  have  no  swelling, 
and  it  gives  me  spirits.  Hitherto  faith  has  proved  stronger 
than  truth;  but  now,  my  dear,  my  cure  is  complete,  and 
heaven  has  been  pleased  it  should  be  by  your  hands  \  ]My 
son  was  complaining  of  this  the  other  day;  for,  to  say  the 
truth,  it  was  owing  to  him,  though  with  a  very  different 
intention,  that  my  leg  was  so  long  in  getting  well.  As  he 
was  setting  out  on  Monday,  he  bid  adieu,  very  drolly,  to 
my  now  hardly  perceptible  sore,  saying,  he  should  never 
see  it  again;  and  that,  having  lived  so  long  together,  he 
could  not  but  feel  some  concern  at  parting  with  it  for 
ever. 

The  Princesse  no  sooner  heard  that  my  son,  who  you 
know  is  not  on  friendly  terms  with  her,  was  set  out,  than 
she  flew  hither  with  all  the  affection  in  the  world.  Adieu, 
my  beloved  child;  you  know  with  what  tenderness  I  em- 
brace you. 


^  See  Letter  719,  of  <tth  February,  1685,  in  this  volume. 
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LETTER    722 
From  Madame  de  Seyigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  February  27,  1685. 

All,  my  child!  was  ever  anything  so  ill-timed  as  the 
death  of  the  King  of  England  ^,  just  at  the  eve  of  a  mas- 
querade ?  ]My  poor  little  ]SIarquis  ^  is  very  unfortunate 
to  have  such  an  unexpected  event  thro^vn  in  the  way  of 
his  pleasure.  I  know  nothing  that  can  comfort  him  for 
this  disappointment,  but  the  imiversal  encomiums  that 
have  been  given  to  his  charming  dress,  and  the  hope,  that 
the  masquerade  is  only  put  off  for  a  time. 

]My  dear  child,  I  make  you  my  compliments  of  con- 
dolence on  these  great  occurrences,  and  expect  yours  in 
return  upon  my  mistaken  ideas;  for  I  was  at  the  mas- 
querade, the  opera,  and  the  ball,  snug  in  a  corner,  con- 
templating j^ou  with  admiration;  in  short,  I  was  in  as 
great  an  agitation  as  yo\x  may  suppose  your  poor  mother 
to  experience  on  such  an  occasion, — and,  after  all,  there 
w^as  no  entertainment  of  any  kind. 

I  enter  into  your  sentiments,  my  beautiful  dear,  bet- 
ter than  anyone.  Yes,  yes,  I  can  verj'^  well  conceive  that 
we  are  transfused  into  our  children,  and,  as  you  say,  feel 
more  keenly  for  them  than  for  ourselves:  I  have  suffi- 
ciently experienced  these  emotions,  which  are  not  without 
their  pleasure  when  the  object  is  deserving  of  them,  and 
of  the  admiration  of  everyone  besides.  Your  son  pleases 
extremely;  there  is  something  inexpressibly  smart  and 
agreeable  in  his  coimtenance:  the  eye  does  not  pass  lightly 
over  him  as  over  others  in  general,  but  rests  attentively. 
JSIadame  de  La  Faj^ette  tells  me  she  has  written  to  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan,  that  she  had  engaged  her  honour  that 

^  Charles  II.,  who  died  16th  February,  1685. 
-  Louis-Provence,    Marquis    de    Grignan.    Madame    de    Sevign6's 
grand-son. 
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you  and  your  son  would  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
her.  I  know  no  one  who  would  be  more  happy  to  sen^e 
you  than  ]Madame  de  La  Fayette. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  that  you  should  wish  to  go 
to  Livry  during  this  fine  weather;  for  myself,  I  am  all 
the  early  part  of  the  day  in  these  beautiful  walks,  but 
never  dare  encounter  the  cold  of  the  evening.  I  wear  your 
handsome  hrandehourg,  which  is  quite  a  full  dress;  my 
leg  is  well,  and  I  walk  as  well  as  any  other  person;  be  not 
therefore  uneasy  that  T  use  it,  for  I  should  absolutely  die 
if  I  were  confined  to  the  house  in  such  fine  weather.  I 
have  written  to  my  son,  that  I  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  him,  that  I  can  walk  as  well  as  he,  and  bid  him  mind 
his  own  business:  he  and  his  wife  are  still  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  Rennes,  from  whence  they  are  not  to  return 
till  Shrove-Sunday;  I  am  not  sorry  for  this,  as  I  have 
company  enough. 

The  Princesse  frequently  comes  to  partake  my  sun- 
shine; she  has  given  the  good  Abbe  a  divine  medicine, 
which  has  perfectly  cured  him  of  the  headache  and  faint- 
ino-  fits,  which  alarmed  me  dreadfully:  the  Princesse  is 
certainly  an  Esculapius  in  her  way;  I  am  serious,  for  the 
Capuchins  themselves  allow  that  her  dispensary  affords 
some  of  the  most  rare  and  valuable  dinigs  in  the  universe, 
and  she  has  performed  an  infinite  nimiber  of  cures. 

The  ti-ortlu/  wishes  he  could  do  the  honours  of  the 
house  for  you  at  Livry,  for  if  you  intend  to  keep  your 
Lent  there,  you  will  have  but  indifferent  cheer:  I  hope 
you  do  not  think  of  living  upon  a  Lent  diet,  with  that  pain 
in  your  side ;  I  think  you  have  already  tried  your  disorder 
pretty  well,  by  the  many  journeys  you  have  taken  to  Ver- 
sailles: as  to  living  low,  I  think  it  would  be  destruction  to 
you,  for  you  require  something  to  keep  up  your  strength; 
and  yet  I  receive  daily  accomits  how  well  you  look;  ]\Ia- 
dame  de  Vins  writes  me  word  that  you  are  quite  another 
person  to  what  I  left  you.  You  say  time  respects  you  for 
my  sake :  it  is  excellent  of  you  to  talk  of  time ! 

But  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  we  have  not  yet  had 
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a  word  together  on  the  death  of  the  King  of  England? 
He  was  by  no  means  an  old  man,  and  he  was  a  monarch; 
this  shows  that  death  spares  no  one.  It  will  be  a  great 
happiness,  if  he  was  a  Catholic  in  his  heart,  and  died  in 
the  faith  of  our  holy  religion.  England  appears  to  me  a 
theatre,  that  is  about  to  furnish  some  very  extraordinary 
scenes :  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Duke  of  INIonmouth,  an 
infinite  number  of  Lutherans,  and  a  confirmed  aversion 
to  all  Catholics:  but  time  will  show  in  what  way  Provi- 
dence will  direct  the  performances,  after  this  tragical 
event  ^ ;  however,  it  seems  it  will  not  put  a  stop  to  the  di- 
versions at  Versailles,  since  I  find  you  are  to  return  there 
on  Monday.  You  say  a  thousand  kind  things  of  the  con- 
cern it  would  give  you  to  leave  me  behind  at  Paris,  if  I 
were  there;  but  as  this,  to  my  great  regret,  is  not  the  case, 
make  the  most  of  this  opportunity,  follow  the  Court:  no 
one  is  formed  to  make  a  better  figure  there,  and  I  think 
everything  seems  to  tend  towards  the  completion  of  your 
wishes.  JNIine,  though  made  at  such  a  distance,  are  not 
less  ardent  and  sincere,  than  if  I  were  with  you.  I  feel, 
though  less  delicately,  the  truth  of  a  remark  you  made  to 
me  one  day,  and  which  I  then  laughed  at;  that  you  were 

^  Charles  II.  was  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  had  reigned  about 
twenty-five  years,  reckoning  from  the  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts.  He 
received  the  sacraments  agreeably  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
but  more,  it  is  said,  in  compliance  with  the  entreaties  of  his  brother, 
than  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  He  had  some  good  private  quali- 
ties. But,  as  a  Prince,  his  character,  says  the  impartial  Hume,  was 
"dangerous  to  his  subjects,  and  dishonourable  to  himself."  To  rid 
himself  of  his  Parliament,  he  had  placed  himself  in  a  state  of  disgrace- 
ful dependence  on  Louis  XIV.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  that  he  never 
said  a  foolish  thing,  and  never  did  a  wise  one.  Judging  by  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  he  carried  farther  even  than  policy  required,  the  prac- 
tice of  dissimulation,  which  would  be,  as  it  is  declared,  the  necessary 
virtue  of  Kings,  if  it  be  true  that  weakness  and  indolence  are  their 
natural  vices.  It  is  said,  that  Charles  II.,  having  reproached  his  Min- 
ister Shaftesbury  with  being  "the  greatest  knave  in  the  three  king- 
doms," he  replied,  "Apparently  Your  Majesty  only  includes  subjects." 

Madame  de  Sevigne  speaks  of  the  state  of  England  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  well-informed  person.  The  rebellion  of  Monmouth  and  his 
tragical  end  in  the  same  year,  and  James  II.  dethroned  and  driven  out 
of  the  kingdom  three  years  afterwards  by  his  son-in-law,  justified  but 
too  well  her  predictions. 
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so  much  mistress  of  my  imagination  and  my  heart,  that  I 
had  you  always  present  with  me:  this  is  very  true,  my 
child,  but  I  must  own  I  had  rather  enjoy  a  little  more  of 
reality. 

Before  I  conclude,  my  dear  child,  I  must  tell  you 
this.  You  have  an  idea  that  your  brother  is  a  clever  fel- 
low, that  he  is  a  connoisseur  in  cookery,  and  knows  how 
to  order  an  entertainment  in  the  best  manner :  so  far  from 
it,  he  knows  nothing  of  the  matter;  his  man  Larmechin 
still  less,  and  the  cook  least  of  all;  indeed  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  one  who  was  a  tolerable  cook  should  be 
entirely  spoiled  here:  in  short,  I,  whom  you  despise  so 
much,  am  the  eagle  of  this  house,  and  no  one  presumes  to 
pass  his  judgment  upon  any  dish  till  my  countenance  has 
been  consulted.  The  ambition  of  letting  you  know  that  I 
reign  over  a  tribe  of  ignorant  people,  has  extorted  this 
silly  account  from  me. 


LETTER    723 

From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  3Iadame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  February  28,  1685. 

You  are  now  returned  to  Versailles,  and  your  mas- 
querade goes  on  swimmingly:  the  death  of  the  King  of 
England  has  not  been  able  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  cour- 
tiers in  their  pursuits  after  the  pleasures  of  the  carnival. 
I  hear  of  nothing  but  j^our  beauty ;  as  you  are  not  yet  be- 
tween the  two  ages,  make  the  most  of  that  lovely  face 
which  obtained  you  so  many  praises,  even  when  languish- 
ing in  sickness :  how  many  more  then  will  fall  to  your  share 
now  you  are  in  the  bloom  of  health!  Upon  the  whole,  a 
pleasing  symmetry  of  features,  or  what  we  call  beauty, 
is  not  to  be  despised.  I  expect  you  will  tell  me  a  great  deal 
of  news  of  my  dear  little  boy:  I  have  been  strangely  de- 
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ficient  of  late ;  I  was  two  days  at  Versailles  ^  seeing  him 
dance,  and  admiring  every  motion  and  step;  I  have  it  all 
to  begin  over  again.  I  thought  I  supped  on  Sunday  last 
at  the  Chaulnes'  Mansion,  and  instead  of  that  it  was  a 
dinner  on  Monday;  in  short,  you  impose  upon  my  cred- 
uhty. 

What  a  very  droll  storj^  and  how  humorously  told,  is 
that  of  Bouquet!  What  confusion  for  that  ancient  and 
honourable  house!  Was  not  the  fair  bouquetiere  Glycera 
strangely  discomposed?  Such  an  adventure  would  never 
have  entered  into  my  imagination :  I  think  I  see  the  stately 
dame,  and  the  poor  innocent  youth,  that  could  hardly  look 
anyone  in  the  face:  but  what  pleases  me  more  than  all  the 
rest  is,  the  relapse ;  these  brothers,  however,  with  their  long 
swords,  are  insufferable;  tell  me  how  they  could  possibly 
extort  a  promise  ?  In  the  meantime,  my  dear,  rest  assured 
that  not  a  syllable  of  this  shall  ever  escape  me,  not  only 
because  you  desire  it,  which  is  sufficient,  but  because  I 
should  myself  make  a  scruple  of  speaking  of  it  to  anyone. 

The  story  of  the  Abbe  broken  upon  the  wheel  is  really 
shocking;  Corbinelli  will  tell  you,  he  was  of  a  very  good 
family,  and  might  have  made  a  respectable  figure  in  the 
church.  I  declare  to  you,  that  when  I  read  the  sentence 
of  this  poor  creature,  I  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  my 
smelling-bottle;  a  whole  week  under  ground,  with  his  head 
downwards!  The  very  idea  is  suffocation;  but  is  it  pos- 
sible to  live  a  whole  week  without  eating?  There  are 
strange  planets!  a  pretty  conclusion  this  Abbe  has  made, 
a  pretty  profit,  by  stealing  a  bank-note!  But  see  what 
human  nature  is  capable  of,  when  abandoned  by  God! 

The  worthy  is  perfectly  recovered  from  his  giddiness ; 
at  one  time  he  had  quite  lost  his  sight,  and  could  not  stand ; 
I  was  terribly  alarmed:  I  wrote  you  a  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  I  may,  })erhaps,  send  you  some  future  day;  it 
contained  a  few  random  reflections,  of  which  you  may 
make  such  use  as  you  think  proper.  I  could  make  an  ex- 
cellent one  of  Josson's  powder,  if  my  leg  stood  in  need  of 

^  See  the  preceding  Letter. 
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such  assistance:  but  I  am  perfectly  cured,  thank  God  and 
you,  as  they  say  in  this  country.  I  walk  with  ease  and 
pleasure,  and  amply  make  up  for  all  the  time  I  have  lost. 
You  have  great  reason  to  praise  the  Abbe  de  Polignac 
as  you  do;  he  is  highly  deserving  of  esteem,  and  has  a  well 
organised  head  of  his  own;  but  you  speak  very  slightly  of 
his  brother,  who  seems  to  slip  through  your  hands  without 
your  endeavouring  to  detain  him:  I  am  extremely  sorry 
for  M.  and  Madame  de  Guitaud:  disputes  make  me  shud- 
der: nothing  is  certain  in  this  life.  You  will  succeed 
against  Aiguebonne  \  he  is  in  misfortune. 


LETTER    724 


From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Ash-Wednesday,  March  7,  1685. 

Well,  my  dear  Comtesse,  I  am  as  forward  in  my  car- 
nival here,  as  you  and  my  little  Marquis  are  at  Versailles. 
I  spent  my  Shrove-JMonday  with  the  Princesse,  where  we 
had  as  pretty  a  little  elegant  dinner  as  could  be ;  she  talked 
to  me  about  the  masquerade,  and  I  read  her  your  account 
of  the  little  Indians,  which  is  so  happily  related.  Yester- 
day I  had  a  worthy  friend  of  the  truth  to  dine  with  me; 
an  honest  pious  creature,  who  was  Superior  of  the  late  ]M. 
d'Alet's  seminarj",  and  who,  after  closing  the  eyes,  and 
performing  the  last  pious  offices  to  that  truly  Saint -like 
prelate,  retired  to  his  own  family;  he  has  not  spoken  to 
anyone  in  the  country  but  to  me,  for  these  two  years  past. 
We  are  acquainted  with  the  same  persons,  have  the  same 
friends,  and  the  same  sentiments,  with  this  difference  onh% 
that  he  is  a  Saint,  and  I  am  not  one;  this  is  the  misfortune; 
however,  I  spent  my  Shrove-Tuesday  very  agreeably. 

^  The  Comte  Aiguebonne  was  of  the  family  of  d'Urre :  M.  de  Grig- 
nan  had  a  law-suit  against  him  at  this  time:  M.  de  Grignan  won  it  in 
1688. 
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My  son  is  still  at  Rennes;  and  I  am  delighted  he  is 
there,  because  he  seems  to  be  delighted  at  it  himself.  He 
cannot  tell  you  more  respecting  my  leg  than  I  have  done, 
for  I  have  told  j^ou  the  undisguised  truth;  I  was  troubled 
indeed  with  a  few  heats  and  pimples  after  the  wound 
closed,  but,  by  the  help  of  your  arquebusade-water,  every- 
thing was  soon  set  to  rights :  Cest  ainsi  quen  partant  je 
vous  fais  mes  adieiuv  \  After  an  intimacy  of  four  months, 
some  bold  stroke,  some  grand  separation,  was  necessary; 
this  has  confirmed  my  cure,  and  it  is  by  this  means  I  shall 
now  resume  the  chain  of  my  walks  as  usual,  which  were 
only  to  be  interrupted  for  four  days.  I  am  sure  you  must 
be  convinced  I  do  not  deceive  you ;  can  you,  after  this,  my 
child,  say  with  a  safe  conscience,  that  I  pass  lightly  over 
what  relates  to  myself?  Can  my  silence  occasion  you  any 
alarm?  I  will  believe  also  what  you  say  of  yours;  I  wish 
you  perfect  health,  as  much  for  my  own  sake  as  for  yours : 
the  recollection  of  your  late  illness,  and  the  fear  of  its  re- 
tm'n,  create  strange  emotions  in  my  heart.  God  preserve 
you  from  such  a  situation,  and  me  also. 

Coulanges  has  sent  me  a  veiy  pretty  description  of 
your  entertainment  at  the  Chaulnes'  Mansion;  no  one  in 
my  opinion  can  excel  him  in  the  pleasing  art  of  giving  to 
the  most  common  occurrences  an  air  of  novelty.  I  find 
you  are  grown  a  dabbler  in  politics:  your  last  partj'^  was 
composed  of  persons  who  answer  exactly  to  what  were 
formerly  called  des  import  ants  ":  you  will  let  me  loiow  how 
the  conversation  passed  off. 

Our  little  hero  has  been  the  object  of  universal  ad- 
miration; Madame  de  La  Fayette  and  her  son  have  writ- 
ten me  wonders  respecting  him:  this  will  prove  a  great 
winter  for  him,  my  dear ;  he  is  likely  to  advance  so  rapidly 
in  life,  that  if  you  had  given  him  the  same  education  which 
youth  received  foiTnerly,  it  would  have  done  him  great 

^  It  is  thus,  at  parting,  I  bid  you  adieu.      [Translation.] 

^  It  must  be  remembered,  that  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV., 

the  Due  de  Beaufort's  party  went  by  this  name,  and  the  party  of  the 

great  Conde  by  that  of  the  'petiis-maitres. 
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disservice;  on  the  contrary,  you  have  followed  the  only 
proper  method,  and  it  is  very  evident  to  me,  that  he  will 
make  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  world,  at  an  age  when 
others  are  but  just  beginning  to  enter  upon  it.  He  will 
have  an  important  character  to  fill  at  the  age  of  fourteen; 
and  it  is  right  that  he  should  be  introduced  two  years  pre- 
viously; he  has  been  spoken  of,  he  must  be  seen;  and  your 
residence  at  Paris  will  happily  contribute  to  that  end:  had 
it  not  been  for  you,  he  would  still  have  been  confined  to 
his  room,  under  the  eye  of  a  tutor;  but  your  presence  at 
Court,  and  the  manner  in  which  you  have  brought  him 
up,  will  be  the  making  of  his  fortune.  I  have  long  re- 
flected upon  all  this,  but  chiefly  this  winter.  He  has  al- 
ready been  seen  by  the  King,  who  has  viewed  him  with 
attention:  his  figure  is  pleasing,  and  his  countenance  by 
no  means  common ;  so  that  we  may  suppose,  if  words  had 
followed  thoughts,  j^ou  would  have  heard  such  as  would 
not  have  been  disagreeable  to  you.  You  will  be  at  no  great 
loss  to  conceive  how  much  I  interest  myself  in  all  these 
things. 

What  you  said  of  the  Abbe  Charrier  is  very  true;  he 
has  not  the  elegance  of  his  father;  but  he  has  a  very  just 
and  upright  way  of  thinking,  no  small  share  of  under- 
standing, and  a  good  heart,  which  I  would  not  advise  him 
to  exchange  with  any  at  Lyons  ^  or  Paris.  You  are  going 
to  have  several  of  the  Grignans  with  you;  is  M.  de  La 
Garde  to  accompany  them?  He  writes  me  word  that  he 
intends  to  be  there.  I  should,  as  well  as  you,  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  agreeable  society;  but,  alas!  I  have  yet 
finished  only  half  my  course  ^:  I  should  have  no  objection 
to  take  six  months  from  the  account,  if  our  other  accounts 
would  tally ;  but  we  shall  see  how  it  will  please  Providence 
to  dispose  of  us  all. 

I  find  the  King  of  England's  death  has  turned  out 

^  The  Abhe  Charrier  was  then  at  Lyons. 

^  Madame  de  Sevigne  had  resolved  to  remain  a  whole  year  at  The 
Rocks,  in  order  to  retrieve  her  affairs,  and  she  did  not  arrive  till  the 
21st  of  September,  1684. 
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more  philosophical  and  English,  than  Christian  and  Cath- 
ohc.  His  Farexcellj  King\  are  words  that  almost  choke 
me;  they  excite  iniinite  reflections;  they  show  an  micom- 
mon  share  of  fortitude:  he  was  not  old;  he  quitted  many 
desirable  things  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  midst  of  his 
reign,  though  liis  life  was  a  life  of  debauchery,  and  his 
reign  a  reign  of  tumult,  and  de  Caron  pas  un  mot  \  Adieu, 
my  beloved  child;  a  thousand  compliments  to  the  dear 
Comte.  and  the  clumsy  vinegar-merchant,  who  rolled  his 
wheel-barrow  so  awkwardly:  the  account  of  the  masquer- 
ade has  amused  me,  but  I  see  nothing  of  the  Due  de  Bour- 
bon, who  used  to  dance  so  well.  I  knew  before  that  old 
Choiseul  had  one  rib  broken,  but  two  are  rather  too  much. 
My  dear  little  jNIarquis,  let  me  kiss  j^ou,  and  congrat- 
ulate you  on  your  late  success.  My  imagination  has  been 
highly  delighted  with  a  pretty  little  Indian,  who  dances 
admirably,  holds  up  his  head  nobly,  and  pleases  everybody. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grtgnan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  April  11,  1685. 

Indeed,  my  dear  Comtesse,  you  are  too  good  even  to 
send  me  a  single  word  from  Versailles!  How  I  admire 
you  in  the  midst  of  that  concourse  of  all  that  is  superb 
and  gay!  and  I  cannot  help  laughing  to  see  you  running 
from  table  to  church  with  your  mouth  full,  and,  the  mo- 
ment the  sermon,  with  which  you  are  very  much  affected, 
is  over,  from  thence  to  the  play.  It  is  all  excellent,  my 
beauty;  but  it  is  now  time  to  take  a  little  rest:  remember 
your  side;  you  will  inflame  it  by  attempting  too  much. 
You  may  easily  judge  of  my  sentiments  by  your  own,  and 
that  I  cannot  quite  excuse  you  for  nmning  the  risk  of 
giving  me  the  most  painful  alarm:  but  you  may  be  per- 
fectly easy  on  my  account;  nothing  but  the  bad  weather 
^  Of  Charon  not  a  word.     [Translation.] 
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we  have  had  of  late  has  prevented  me  from  exercising  my 
new  leg.  I  still  treat  it  as  a  visitor;  I  do  not  make  free 
with  it  on  all  occasions :  it  is  a  stranger  that  I  want  to  ac- 
custom insensibly  to  my  habits.  I  propose  nothing  ex- 
traordinary or  unreasonable  to  it;  and  when  it  has  taken 
a  tolerable  walk,  I  do  not  say  to  it,  as  I  would  to  the  other, 
"Come,  shall  we  take  another  turn?"  In  short,  I  treat  it 
with  all  the  respect  of  a  new-comer. 

I  have  made  your  compliments  to  the  Esculapian 
Fathers  ^ ;  for  I  have  to  tell  you  that  they  receive  compli- 
ments from  all  parts  of  Europe:  but  as  you  are  not  ac- 
quainted w^th  this  affair,  you  will  not  be  able  to  under- 
stand my  meaning.  You  must  know  then,  that  these  good 
Fathers,  who  were  on  the  point  of  being  driven  out  of  the 
country  ignominiously,  are,  to  their  infinite  joy,  estab- 
lished in  the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  by  the  judgment 
of  Solomon,  for  such  His  Majesty's  late  decree  appears 
to  be.  The  Due  de  Chaulnes  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
chief  promoter  of  this  happy  change.  The  apology  of  the 
Fathers  is  in  the  hands  of  everyone  in  the  Province,  and 
all  are  persuaded  of  their  innocence.  In  a  word,  my  good 
Due,  I  rejoice  with  you  in  the  honour  you  have  gained  by 
this  affair,  because  I  love  and  esteem  you;  for  which,  if 
you  please,  my  daughter  will  be  my  security. 

What  can  you  mean,  my  dear  child,  by  your  dreams? 
what  reason  have  you  to  make  me  the  object  of  your  jaun- 
diced imagination?  You  tremble  to  see  me  in  such  a  bad 
way,  w^ien  nothing  ails  me!  Indeed,  my  child,  you  would 
laugh  at  your  own  fears,  if  you  could  but  see  me  as  I  am 
at  present;  if  you  will  not  believe  me,  ask  the  Princesse. 
By  the  bye,  do  you  not  intend  to  thank  her  for  the  divine 
medicine  she  has  sent  you?  I  would  have  done  it  for  you, 
but  she  always  insists  upon  seeing  the  part  of  your  letters 
in  which  she  is  mentioned,  and  I  should  not  like  to  be 
caught  in  an  untruth. 

^  The  Capuchins  of  the  Louvre,  as  they  were  called;  a  body  of 
monks  who  made  themselves  very  famous  in  Brittany,  by  several  cures 
which  they  performed,  and  the  Due  de  Chaulnes  had  taken  them  under 
his  protection. 
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I  have  just  been  writing  to  the  httle  Coulanges,  and 
took  it  in  my  head  to  give  him  a  lecture  upon  that  wicked 
little  conscience  of  his,  of  which  he  only  diminishes  the 
quantity  every  year  \  fearing  too  great  a  plenitude,  with- 
out taking  awaj?-  the  quality;  for,  I  am  sure,  as  soon  as 
the  holy  week  is  over  at  Baville,  his  capital  sin,  which  is 
gaudeamus ",  will  return  upon  him  as  strong  as  ever :  but, 
indeed,  almost  all  the  world  are  the  same,  with  this  differ- 
ence only;  that  his  failings  being  less  blamable  than  those 
of  many  others,  we  for  that  reason  take  the  greater  lib- 
erty to  blame  him.  I  have  desired  him  to  tell  M.  de  La- 
moignon  from  me,  that  I  willingly  accept  his  invitation, 
to  see  him  at  Baville,  with  you,  in  September  next. 

I  wish  the  vacant  Abbeys  were  filled  up  by  His  Ma- 
jesty in  the  same  way  you  have  filled  them;  however,  their 
time  will  come.  I  request  that  you  will  send  to  the  Abbe 
Bigorre,  to  desire  him  to  put  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  in  mind 
of  the  sum  that  used  to  be  given  me  every  year  out  of  the 
Royal  benevolence;  it  is  but  trifling,  indeed,  but  poor 
people  are  glad  of  anything.  I  will  let  you  know  where 
the  money  is  to  be  sent. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  April  15,  1685. 

Prepare  yourself,  my  child,  for  another  proof  of  my 
sincerity.  You  are  certainly  endowed  with  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  and  I  shall  for  the  future  tremble  whenever  you 
dream  only  that  I  am  ill.  You  said,  the  disorder  in  my 
leg  was  not  cured,  notwithstanding  my  journey  to  Vitre, 
and  the  airs  I  gave  myself  in  consequence;  and  I  begin 
to  perceive  you  were  right.     About  four  days  ago  this 

^  At  Easter;  a  general  time  of  confession  with  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics. 

2  Merry-making.      [Translation.] 
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wicked  leg  took  the  fancy  to  swell,  and  bum,  and  break 
out  in  little  watery  pimples;  in  short,  to  play  pranks  that 
surprised  me,  and  everybody  else,  as  we  were  not  at  all 
prepared  for  this  new  insurrection:  for  my  part  I  retired 
to  my  bed,  and  let  it  take  its  course.  It  appears,  however, 
to  be  a  crisis  w^hich  nature  stood  in  need  of;  the  leg  dis- 
charged plentifully,  and  I  am  convinced  this  will  be  my 
cure;  for  nothing  w^as  able  to  dissolve  the  hard  lumps  in 
the  calf  of  my  leg  but  such  a  discharge.  However,  we 
have  sent  for  the  Capuchins  from  Rennes,  to  pay  us  a  visit 
here;  my  son  too  is  desirous  of  consulting  them  on  his 
wife's  complaint,  who  is  returning  to  their  medicines  anew. 
As  for  me,  I  continue  to  use  certain  embrocations,  which 
I  know  they  have  prescribed  in  similar  cases,  and  which  are 
excellent.  We  have  received  an  answer  from  them,  "that, 
from  the  situation  of  their  affairs,  being  surrounded  by 
enemies,  and  persons  jealous  of  their  success,  they  cannot 
leave  their  convent,  but  request  that  I  will  come  to  Ren- 
nes ;  assuring  me,  that,  when  they  have  seen  my  leg,  I  may 
depend  upon  a  cure,  but  that  thej^  must  see  it  in  order  to 
apply  the  necessary  herbs  and  cataplasms."  In  short,  they 
press  me  so  earnestly  to  take  this  little  journey,  and  Ma- 
dame de  ]Marbeuf  has  offered  such  a  convenient  apart- 
ment, that  I  set  out  to-morrow,  in  the  idea  that  you  ap- 
prove it,  that  you  advise  me  to  try  a  change  of  air;  and 
say  besides,  that,  by  putting  myself  at  once  under  the  care 
of  experienced  persons,  I  may  be  certain  of  a  cure.  I  have 
therefore  resolved  to  go,  attended  only  by  Marie  and  two 
footmen,  in  a  coach  and  six.  I  shall  leave  the  worthy  be- 
hind with  my  son  and  his  wife,  and  shall  return  the  first 
moment  I  am  able:  for,  I  assure  you,  it  is  with  no  small 
regret  that  I  quit  this  peaceful  solitude,  and  the  returning 
verdure  which  would  almost  make  me  young  again;  but 
then,  I  think,  it  is  ridiculous  always  to  fancy  one's-self 
cured,  when  it  is  not  so;  so  that  I  shall  even  follow  your 
advice:  we  must  examine  whether  there  are  wolves  in  the 
fold,  and  drive  them  out  of  it.  In  all  probability,  nature 
has  already  driven  them  away  in  the  late  eruptions ;  but  I 
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shall  be  the  better  satisfied  by  hearing  the  Capuchins  say 
so.  The  little  wound  is  closed,  and  not  closed;  so  that  it 
requires  a  masterly  hand  to  deliver  me  from  what  I  have 
so  long  suffered,  living  only  upon  hope,  and  twenty  times 
falsely  imagining  that  all  was  well.  JNIethinks  I  can  hear 
you  at  this  distance,  commending  me  for  my  resolution, 
and  telling  me,  that  you  are  out  of  patience  at  finding  me 
so  often  deceived.  Madame  de  jNIarbeuf  appears  so  trans- 
ported with  the  thoughts  of  having  me  with  her,  and  ex- 
presses herself  so  waiTnly  and  affectionately,  that  I  am 
really  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  her  kindness ;  when  one  can- 
not absolutely  reply  in  the  same  tone,  it  is  emban*assing. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  writes  also  to  tJie 
Comte  DE  Grignan. 

(Enclosed  in  her  Letter  to  her'  Daughter.) 

We  love  you  so  well,  my  dear  Comte,  that  we  do  not 
think  Adonis  himself  was  half  so  handsome;  at  least  he 
had  not  so  graceful  an  air  as  you  have,  and  that  is  the 
main  point  wdth  j^ou  gentlemen.  Go,  go  your  ways  to 
Livry,  after  having  finished  the  pious  exercises  of  this 
holy  season  in  your  present  retreat:  your  lovelj?^  wife  will 
inform  you  in  what  place  my  destiny  has  determined  I 
shall  pass  mine;  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  re- 
mained here,  but  God  did  not  see  fit  that  I  should.  Your 
brother-in-law  seems  perfectly  reconciled  to  this  retired 
life;  nay,  he  is  fond  of  it,  and  considers  it  as  an  earnest  of 
his  not  being  miserable  hereafter:  he  is  much  occupied  with 
this  train  of  thinking;  heaven  continue  him  in  it!  for  the 
time  will  come  when  all  the  gaieties  of  the  world  will  ap- 
pear verj'^  insignificant  to  us.  We  all  join  in  compliments 
of  condolence  to  you,  on  the  death  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Buous  ^  for  whom  we  had  a  very  great  regard,  as  every- 
one must  have  had  who  knew  him.  I  hear  of  nothing  but 
the  death  of  persons  younger  than  myself;  this,  you  know, 
must  lead  to  certain  reflections. 

^  He  was  of  tlie  family  of  Pontevez,  the  first  cousin  of  M.  de 
Grignan. 
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Madame  de  Seyigne  continues  and  concludes 
her  letter  to  her  Daughter. 

I  now  retui'n  to  you,  my  child.  Nothing  can  equal 
the  beauty  of  the  gallery  at  Versailles ;  it  is  a  specimen  of 
royal  magnificence  that  has  not  its  equal  in  the  world;  I 
can  see  it  here,  by  taking  a  part  for  the  whole.  Did  you 
not,  while  in  the  midst  of  all  this  splendour,  once  meet  the 
eye  of  the  worthy  favourite  ?  ^  and,  in  so  immense  a  space, 
did  not  you  make  one  step  towards  her,  nor  she  towards 
you?  I  shall  not  tell  you  what  success  and  happiness  I 
wish  to  you,  my  dear  child,  and  to  all  the  noble  Republic 
of  the  Grignans,  that  will  soon  be  assembled. 

I  hear  that  the  double  marriage  of  the  Dues  de  Bour- 
bon and  du  Maine  "  is  fixed  for  the  month  of  July,  and 
that  several  ladies  are  already  half  wild  to  obtain  the  place 
of  Lady  of  Honour.  I  have  written  to  Madame  de  La 
Fayette,  that  I  shall  give  my  vote  to  Madame  de  Moreuil 
for  the  Duchesse  de  Bourbon.  Pray  do  not  forget  to  men- 
tion me  to  the  Pomponne  family,  for  I  am  determined  not 

^  Madame  de  Maintenon. 

^  The  Due  de  Bourbon  was  married  to  Mademoiselle  de  Nantes, 
the  24th  of  July  following;  but  the  Due  du  Maine's  nuptials  with  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Bourbon  were  not  solemnised  till  the  19th  of  March, 
1692.  •    ■■■^i 

After  this  first  marriage,  Madame  de  Montespan  withdrew  from 
the  Court,  which,  in  spite  of  the  magnificence  of  the  entertainments, 
became  daily  more  and  more  dull.  What  was  called  the  King's  con- 
version became  complete  at  the  death  of  the  Queen,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1683.  From  that  moment,  "the  ladies  who  appeared  the  furthest 
from  devotion  never  quitted  the  churches."  (Lettres  de  Maintenon.) 
Devotion,  however,  being  only  in  its  infancy,  still  allowed  some  pleas- 
ures. But  towards  1685,  that  of  the  King  became  extreme.  He  did 
not  merely  set  the  example,  but  he  even  exhorted  women  to  live  piously. 
He  even  reprobated  patches  so  strongly,  that  coquettes  no  longer  dared 
to  wear  them.  The  dress  of  men  was  not  exempted.  There  was  a 
religious  costume  appropriated  to  the  courtier.  La  Bruyere  describes 
it  in  his  chapter  of  The  Mode.  The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  its  sad  consequences,  which  affected  even  the  King,  concurrent  with 
infirmity,  rendered  his  zeal  morose.  At  length,  Madame  de  Maintenon 
became  his  only  society;  and,  as  Voltaire  says,  "this  extraordinary  in- 
tercourse of  affection  and  scruple  on  the  part  of  the  King,  of  ambition 
and  devotion  on  the  part  of  his  new  mistress,"  which  lasted  from  the 
year  1681,  ended  by  their  marriage,  about  the  year  1686. 
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to  be  forgotten  by  them.     I  shall  not  write  to  the  little 
Coulanges  to-day,  for  I  know  he  is  at  Baville. 

^ly  leg  is  so  much  better  since  yesterday,  that,  were 
it  not  for  the  trick  it  has  lately  played  me,  I  could  find  in 
my  heart  to  spare  it  the  journey  to  Rennes;  but  my  son 
and  everybody  else  advise  me  to  go,  and  so  I  shall  set  off; 
I  intend  to  return  on  the  ^Monday  or  Tuesday  in  Easter- 
week.  At  present  I  think  I  may  entertain  some  hopes, 
but  I  cannot  be  easy  when  I  reflect  how  often  I  have  de- 
ceived you;  but  it  was  with  no  ill  intention,  and  I  was  de- 
ceived first  myself,  as  well  as  everyone  about  me. 

Monsieur  de  Sevigne  also  writes  to  his  Sister. 

(Enclosed  in  his  Mother's  Letter.) 

In  short,  my  dear  little  sister,  we  are  all  so  tired  and 
so  vexed  at  the  obstinacy  of  my  mother's  ailment,  and  the 
many  tricks  her  leg  has  played  us,  that  I  myself  insist 
upon  her  going  to  Rennes,  where  she  will  be  inmiediately 
under  the  eye  of  the  Capuchins  of  the  Louvre.  The  swell- 
ing in  her  leg  is  abated,  and  the  wound  heals  perceptibly; 
but  we  have  been  so  often  taken  in,  and  this  cure,  which 
we  always  thought  secure,  has  returned  again  so  frequent- 
ly, hke  the  hunted  butterfly,  that,  to  remove  j^our  uneasi- 
ness as  well  as  our  o"wn,  we  are  sending  her  to  the  fountain- 
head  of  skill.  The  tcorthy  is  left  behind;  so  you  know 
household  affairs  will  be  properly  managed. 
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From  M.  de  Coulanges  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

Bfiville,  April  26,  1685. 

I  have  been  extremely  uneasy,  ]Madame,  about  you 
and  M.  de  Grignan,  and  also  about  your  good  mother, 
whose  sacred  characters  I  have  not  seen  for  some  time;  in 
short,  the  interest  I  take  in  whatever  relates  to  you  had 
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begun  to  trouble  the  sweet  repose  I  enjoy  here,  when  your 
messenger  delivered  me  your  letter.  It  was  no  small 
gratification  to  me  to  hear  from  you,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  was  very  much  vexed  that  this  abominable  fever  should 
step  in  so  unseasonably  to  spoil  all  our  schemes. 

]M.  de  Lamoignon  has  laid  his  plan  to  stay  here  all 
the  next  week,  and  does  not  intend  being  in  Paris  till  the 
sixth  of  the  coming  month ;  for  my  part,  I  mean  to  make 
the  most  of  my  time,  and  if  I  can  find  anyone  to  carry  me 
back  to  Paris  with  him,  I  shall  embrace  the  opportunity, 
because  I  should  be  glad  to  take  a  trip  to  Versailles,  as  I 
want  to  learn  from  M.  de  Seignelay  some  news  respect- 
ing the  Languedoc  expedition;  however,  if  no  charitable 
person  can  be  found  to  give  me  a  lift,  and  as  M.  de  La- 
moignon protests  he  will  see  me  hanged  before  he  lends 
me  his  carriage,  I  may  very  possibly  not  see  Paris  till  he 
goes  thither  himself.  I  wrote  to  Versailles  yesterday ;  and 
the  news  I  may  receive  in  reply,  may  oblige  me  to  set  out 
for  Paris,  though  I  go  in  Dourdon's  caravan,  which  passes 
almost  daily  at  the  end  of  our  avenue. 

This,  Madame,  is  all  I  have  to  tell  you  of  my  stay  in 
this  country;  do  me  the  favour  to  let  me  have  a  line  how 
things  go  on  at  the  Mansion  d'Angouleme,  and  I  will  also 
inform  you  by  another  line  of  what  part  I  shall  take.  I 
am  very  glad  that  the  Due  de  Chaulnes  intends  to  sell 
Magny;  I  have  long  advised  him  to  get  rid  of  it. 

So  Madame  de  Sevigne  is  at  length  at  Rennes,  under 
the  care  of  the  Capuchins;  God  grant  they  may  effect  a 
cure!  but  I  think  it  is  quite  cruel  that  she  should  bury  her- 
self in  Brittan}^  for  a  whole  year,  because  the  Abbe,  with 
his  calculations,  has  found  out  that  her  affairs  will  not 
suffer  her  to  return  in  less  time.  I  assure  you  I  am  really 
uneasy  about  her ;  you  will  oblige  me  infmitely  by  inform- 
ing her  of  the  part  I  take  in  her  sufferings. 

The  countr}^  begins  now  to  be  truly  delightful;  the 
fields  have  resumed  their  verdure,  and  the  nightingales 
hail  the  returning  spring  with  unremitted  warblings:  we 
want  nothing  but  a  little  thicker  foliage  on  the  trees  to 
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shade  us  from  the  beams  of  the  sun,  which  begin  to  be 
very  scorching,  though  M.  de  Lamoignon  does  not  regard 
them;  for  he  traverses  the  fields  all  day  long,  while  his 
wife  and  I  shelter  ourselves  within  doors,  and  play  at  om- 
bre with  any  charitable  person  who  will  join  us.  And 
every  evening,  when  M.  de  Lamoignon  comes  home  to  us, 
w^e  sing  gandeamus.  Adieu,  my  divine  Comtesse.  Ma- 
dame de  Lamoignon  sends  you  a  thousand  compliments. 
I  shall  show  your  letter  to  M.  de  Lamoignon  when  he  re- 
turns home  at  night. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

Rennes,  Sunday,  April  29,  1685. 

We  shall  he  foolish  enough  to  take  Rochelle  \  and  I 
shall  be  unfortunate  enough,  my  dear  child,  to  suffer  my- 
self to  be  cured  by  these  Capuchins.  I  read  your  senti- 
ments with  fondness  and  admiration,  in  which  I  heartily 
agree  with  you;  if  I  can  obtain  a  cure  in  this  place,  after 
the  many  torments  I  have  suffered,  God  be  praised !  if  not, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  return  to  Paris  in  search  of  better 
assistance,  and  by  that  means  should  see  my  beloved  child 
again  sooner  than  I  expect,  God  be  praised!  I  thus  pre- 
pared myself  for  whatever  the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all 
events  should  be  pleased  to  ordain;  but  in  my  heart  would 
have  preferred  a  continuance  of  my  ailment,  if  it  were 
to  procure  me  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  three  or  four 
months  sooner,  to  a  cure  that  was  to  keep  me  at  a  distance 
from  you;  for  no  effort  of  reason  can  get  the  better  of 
this  inclination.  I  accepted  the  generous  offer  of  Ma- 
dame de  Marbeuf,  which  was  as  sincere  as  it  was  pleasing; 
and  I  should  have  remained  with  her  longer,  if  my  leg, 
(jut  of  pure  contradiction,  liad  not  grown  better  and  better 

^  A  saA'ing  of  tlie  great  men  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle,  in  1628. 
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every  day ;  besides,  you  know  what  it  is  to  be  under  an  ob- 
ligation which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  repay  as  agree- 
ably as  it  is  conferred ;  I  shall  soon,  therefore,  set  out  for 
The  Rocks  again,  my  leg  being  now  as  well  as  its  compan- 
ion, which  for  the  last  six  months  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
been  ^without  its  fellotc.  The  skin  indeed  is  discoloured, 
and  neither  the  lotion  nor  the  arquebusade-water  will  re- 
store it  to  its  natural  hue ;  there  are  also  some  marks,  fruc- 
tus  hellij  but  these  are  only  the  usual  consequences  of  such 
complaints.  I  know  not  whether  my  cure  is  performed 
by  s\Tnpathy,  but  the  wound  grows  better  by  degrees,  as 
the  herbs  with  which  it  is  steeped,  and  which  are  after- 
wards buried,  rot  in  the  ground.  I  was  inclined  to  laugh 
at  this  conceit,  but  the  Capuchins  tell  me,  that  they  have 
daily  experience  of  the  proof  of  such  effects.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  Alliot  thinks  of  it;  for  I  am  not  sure, 
after  all,  whether  it  is  the  ceremony  of  burying  these  herbs, 
which  is  performed  twice  a  day,  or  whether  it  is  the  fomen- 
tation and  the  liniment  tliat  are  used;  but  this  is  certain, 
that  the  leg  wears  a  very  different  appearance  from  what 
it  has  ever  done,  and  that,  if  this  should  prove  only  a  tem- 
porary cure,  I  shall  come  to  you  in  search  of  a  perfect  one. 
These,  my  dear  love,  are  truths  I  conjure  you  not  to  doubt ; 
but  you  have  thrown  out  a  hint  in  one  of  your  letters, 
which  has  made  a  dreadful  impression  on  me:  you  say, 
that  if  I  return  to  Paris  sooner,  on  account  of  my  leg,  you 
shall  hardly  be  gone  before  I  arrive.  For  heaven's  sake, 
my  child,  what  do  you  mean?  Do  not  deceive  me  in  a 
point  so  essential  to  my  happiness:  do  not  rend  my  heart 
with  insupportable  anguish.  You  assure  me  that  I  shall 
find  you  at  Paris  in  September,  and  that  j'^our  affairs  will 
not  be  settled  at  that  time :  for  my  part,  I  make  all  the  dis- 
patch I  possibly  can  here ;  I  suif  er  not  a  single  moment  to 
be  lost:  I  have  a  thousand  tedious  affairs  to  settle,  but  had 
I  the  least  reason  to  think  that  you  were  likely  to  be  gone, 
I  would  set  out  at  all  events.  How  much  more  willingly 
would  I  do  for  you  what  I  would  do  even  for  my  leg!  it 
is  for  you,  therefore,  to  direct  me,  by  your  prudence  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  your  aif  ection  on  the  other.  You  know 
the  state  of  my  aiFairs,  you  know  the  state  of  my  health, 
you  know  your  own  engagements — direct  me  therefore 
according  to  all  these;  and,  unless  some  great  change  has 
taken  place  in  yours,  reflect  what  a  number  you  had  to 
settle,  and  that  there  is  not  much  more  than  three  months 
to  the  period  we  wish  for ;  for  I  reckon  that  we  are  as  good 
as  in  the  month  of  May  now.  In  a  word,  I  trust  my  des- 
tiny entirely  in  your  hands. 

I  am  extremely  uneasy  about  the  Chevalier,  whose 
complaint  you  represent  in  a  very  alaiming  light.  It  is 
very  unlucky  that  the  rains,  which  have  done  everybody 
else  so  much  good,  have  had  a  contrary  effect  with  him; 
it  is  cruel  to  be  in  continual  pain,  and  not  to  know  which 
way  to  turn  for  relief;  his  situation  quite  afflicts  me.  As 
for  INI.  de  Grignan's  fever,  I  consider  it  as  of  less  conse- 
quence, only  I  would  not  have  you  suffer  the  physicians 
to  take  so  much  blood  from  him :  they  have  no  mercy.  I  am 
afraid,  too,  that  all  these  fatigues  must  have  a  bad  effect 
on  yourself,  my  dear  child ;  the  spring,  you  know,  generally 
causes  a  little  change  in  your  health;  tell  me,  therefore, 
how  you  find  yourself,  and  tell  me  without  disguise :  learn 
from  me  to  act  openly  on  these  occasions;  at  the  same 
time,  let  me  entreat  you  to  strike  me  out  of  the  list  of 
your  uneasinesses.  Those  of  the  Duchesse  du  Lude  are  too 
well  founded ;  you  describe  her  husband  in  a  strange  state 
of  despair:  our  Capuchins  would  not  prescribe  broths  in 
this  disorder,  they  would  give  him  cordials  which  would 
recall  a  soul  from  the  brink  of  the  grave.  I  have  lately 
had  a  visit  from  the  Attorney-General's  lady,  the  little 
woman  we  were  formerly  so  well  acquainted  with;  she  is 
as  agreeable  and  as  amiable  as  ever;  we  were  very  glad 
to  see  each  other:  I  wished  you  present  to  hear  her,  or 
rather  her  husband,  for  she  was  lying  for  dead  at  the  time, 
relate  in  what  an  extremity  the  great  physician  of  this 
country  left  her,  and  how  wonderfully  and  skillfully  the 
Capuchins  snatched  her  from  the  jaws  of  death;  it  was 
really  worth  hearing:  you  will  say,  perhaps,  her  time  was 
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not  come;  no  one  joins  more  heartily  in  such  an  opinion 
than  myself;  but  still  I  cannot  help  admiring  the  second 
causes  made  use  of  by  Providence  to  call  a  poor  creature 
from  death  to  life.  We  may  not  improperly  apply  to  these 
talents,  what  Father  Bossu  says  in  his  treatise  on  Epic 
Poetry,  of  the  veneration  in  which  the  first  race  of  man- 
kind held  those  who  were  visibly  protected  by  the  gods. 

But  whither,  my  dear  child,  am  I  wandering?  I  must 
return  to  Madame  de  Marbeuf :  she  read  with  great  de- 
light the  two  or  three  lines  you  wrote  to  me  about  her ;  no 
one  can  be  more  sensible  of  your  esteem:  she  makes  my 
time  pass  verj'^  agreeably  here ;  we  have  good  company  and 
good  music.  I  went  to  take  an  airing  in  the  ring  yester- 
day, but  with  all  the  parade  of  a  sick  person,  because  I 
would  not  be  liable  to  receive  visits:  I  had  one,  however, 
on  Thursday  last,  from  the  Princesse  of  Baden  \  who  told 
me  the  Avhole  story,  which  I  knew  before,  of  her  wrath, 
which  is  like  that  of  Achilles,  and  of  her  banishment.  In 
the  evening  I  returned  her  visit;  and  as  I  found  her  not 
likely  to  be  weary  of  talking,  I  gave  her  a  patient  hear- 
ing of  three  hours :  I  rested  my  leg  upon  a  stool ;  for,  with- 
out some  such  distinction,  I  should  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
know  which  was  the  sound  or  which  the  infirm  one. 

You  have  now  my  whole  stock  of  news;  pray  send 
me  some  of  yours  in  return.  I  shall  set  out  from  here 
on  Wednesday,  to  the  no  small  regret  of  my  good  hostess : 
but  the  worthy  longs  for  my  return.  I  embrace  your  poor 
invalids  with  gentleness;  but  you,  my  child,  with  greater 
fervour,  and  an  affection  that  language  is  too  weak  to 
express.  I  shall  ^vTite  to  my  poor  Coulanges  from  The 
Rocks.  The  Capuchins  send  you  a  thousand  compliments, 
and  ten  thousand  assurances  of  my  being  perfectly  cured. 

^  This  lady  had  been  sent  from  Court  about  the  year  1668,  at  the 
same  time  with  Madame  d'Armagnac.  It  was  at  the  period  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  King's  attachment  to  Madame  de  Montespan.  The 
Queen  was  informed  of  it  by  her.  The  same  manosuvre  had  been 
adopted  towards  Madame  de  La  Valliere.  The  King  punished  her  in 
the  same  way;  but  he  apparently  saw  the  impossibility  of  secrecy,  and 
he  soon  took  no  pains  to  conceal  it  either  from  the  Queen  or  the  public. 
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The  Due  du  Liide  is  in  a  truly  pitiable  condition;  they  are 
confident  that  the  powder  of  crab's  eyes,  in  a  spoonful  of 
milk,  would  cure  him. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  June  13,  1685. 

You  use  me  ill,  if  you  think  I  grudged  the  postage 
for  The  Booh  of  Carrousels:  never  did  I  pay  ami;hing 
with  greater  alacrity ;  it  has  proved  a  feast  to  us  ever  since 
w^e  have  had  it:  I  am  certain  that,  if  I  had  been  in  Paris, 
I  should  only  have  read  it  superficially;  for  in  that  place 
one  occupation  continually  excludes  another;  it  is  like  the 
ocean,  where  waA^e  succeeds  to  wave;  the  comparison  is 
just.  Here  we  are  on  a  lake;  we  can  enjoy  the  Carrousel 
without  fatigue ;  but  we  have  been  a  little  puzzled  with  re- 
spect to  the  devices.  That  of  a  dog  who  gnaws  a  bone  for 
want  of  something  better  to  eat,  quite  confounds  us.  We 
shall  certainly  be  the  occasion  of  your  reading  this  book. 
I  am  highly  delighted  Avith  the  race,  in  which  M.  de  Lux- 
embourg's two  hams  were  the  prize.  The  Abbe  could  not 
contain  himself  when  we  came  to  this  place,  and  wished 
he  had  been  one  of  the  Paladins.  Was  the  Due  de  Bour- 
bon looking  very  handsome?  Tell  me  seriously  what  sort 
of  figure  he  made;  did  he  in  shape  and  air  at  all  resemble 
our  Marquis  ^  ?  Ah !  I  fear  not.  I  am  quite  concerned 
for  him;  it  is  a  terrible  mortification,  amidst  so  much  great- 
ness and  splendour,  to  be  deficient  in  shape.  I  hear  his 
wedding  is  to  be  celebrated  with  great  magnificence,  and 
that  the  most  noble  of  the  Chevaliers  are  to  be  present. 
1  shall  tell  Madame  de  La  Fayette  what  you  say  of  hers : 

^  All  this  is  irony.  Tl)e  Diir.  de  Bourbon  was  very  diminutive  and 
very  ugly,  but  he  had  a  great  deal  of  wit:  Mademoiselle  de  Nantes, 
whom  he  married,  was  perfectly  amiable  and  graceful,  though  a  little 
lame. 
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she  will  be  delighted.  She  complains  affectionately  that 
she  scarcely  ever  sees  you.  She  says  you  appear  every- 
where as  handsome  as  an  angel  and  always  the  same;  I 
never  mention  again  a  syllable  of  what  you  tell  me,  ex- 
cept to  yourself,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  its  coming 
round.  Madame  de  La  Troche  informs  me,  that  Madame 
de  Moreuil  was  taken  by  the  Dauphiness  into  her  carriage 
on  Wednesday  last,  and  that  this  is  thought  an  earnest  of 
her  being  appointed  Ladj^  of  Honour  to  the  Duchesse  de 
Bourbon,  because  the  King  said  he  would  have  the  per- 
son appointed  to  that  post  to  accompany  her  in  the  car- 
riage without  anyone  else;  but  I  think  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  so  much  hurry.  I  wish  she  may  have  the  appoint- 
ment; you  know  I  gave  her  my  vote  from  the  beginning. 

My  vapours  seemed  inclined  to  pay  me  a  visit  the 
other  day,  and  I  took  eight  drops  of  essence  of  urine ;  but, 
contrary  to  custom,  it  prevented  me  from  sleeping  the 
w^hole  night;  it  produced,  however,  the  intended  effect, 
and  my  esteem  is  greater  than  ever.  But  I  should  be  un- 
grateful to  complain  of  the  vapoms,  for  they  never  once 
attacked  me  during  the  disease  in  my  leg ;  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  very  ungenerous  of  them  to  have  taken  that 
advantage.  Speaking  of  my  leg,  I  will  inform  you  how 
matters  stand  with  it:  for  some  time  there  was  no  wound 
to  be  perceived,  but  the  place  was  so  hard,  and  so  many 
humours  were  settled  round  it,  that  the  good  Fathers 
thought  it  necessary  to  disperse  them  slowly,  by  poidtices 
of  certain  herbs,  which  were  removed  twice  a  dav,  and 
then  buried,  and  by  degrees  as  they  rotted, — you  may 
laugh  if  you  please, — the  pores  opened  and  tlie  part  be- 
came supple,  till,  by  a  mild  and  almost  insensible  perspir- 
ation, this  leg,  which  had  been  so  imperfectly  healed  be- 
fore, is  absolutely  well.  I  hope  you  will  tell  all  this  to  the 
surgeons,  who,  I  suppose,  will  laugh  heartily  too;  but  I 
do  not  care  for  that. 

Do  you  wish  to  know  where  I  was  yesterday?  I  was 
at  the  Place  Madame,  where  I  took  two  or  three  turns  at 
mall  with  the  players.     Ah,  my  dear  Comte!     I  always 
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think  of  you,  and  how  gracefully  you  strike  the  ball!  I 
wish  you  had  as  fine  a  square  for  this  amusement  at  Grig- 
nan,  as  we  have  here.  I  intend  presently  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Pilois:  he  is  making  a  delightful  green  slope,  in  our  long 
walk,  from  the  end  of  it  towards  the  road.  I  hope,  my 
dear  child,  after  this,  you  will  not  accuse  me  of  being  re- 
served, of  concealing  the  tmth  from  you,  or  neglecting 
to  inform  you  of  any  circumstance. 

Our  Capuchins  are  faithful  to  their  three  vows;  their 
journey  into  Egypt,  where  they  saw  so  many  women  like 
Eve,  has  disgusted  them  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  In 
short,  their  greatest  enemies  can  find  no  fault  with  their 
conduct;  and  this,  hated  as  they  are,  is  passing  a  high  en- 
comium upon  them:  they  have  restored  a  woman  to  life 
who  was  considered  as  dead. 

A  word  or  two  of  the  Due  de  Chaulnes:  he  informs 
me,  that  the  States  are  at  Dinan,  and  that  he  purposes  to 
open  the  Assembly  on  the  first  of  August,  that  he  may 
have  time  to  come  and  take  me  away  from  here  about  the 
beginning  of  September:  and  then  he  adds  a  thousand 
drolleries  about  you:  "that  he  has  at  length  brought  you 
to  the  point  he  desired;  that  you  begin  to  coquette  with 
him,  and  that  in  a  short  time  he  expects.  .  .  .".  In  short, 
he  delights  me  highly  with  his  raillery;  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  have  a  great  regard  both  for  him  and  the  Duch- 
esse,  who,  in  her  letters,  tells  me  a  hundred  little  secrets. 
I  cannot  conceive  how  they  can  be  hated,  envied,  and  tor- 
mented, as  they  are.  I  am  very  glad,  however,  tliat  you 
have  insensibly  become  friendly  towards  them.  Had  the 
States  been  at  Saint-Brieux,  it  would  have  been  dreadfully 
mortifying.  It  remains  now  to  see  who  will  be  appointed 
Commissary;  this  will  be  another  disagreeable  circum- 
stance to  them:  if  you  are  upon  terms  of  confidence  with 
them,  they  have  many  things  to  tell  you:  nothing  can  equal 
the  trouble  they  have  experienced  for  some  time  past. 

Observe,  my  dear  child,  what  fashions  prevail  among 
the  gentlemen  tliis  summer;  I  shall  desire  you  to  send  me 
something  handsome  for  your  brother,  who  wants  a  suit 
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to  receive  our  Governor  in;  he  wishes  it  to  be  smartly  made, 
with  cuffs  as  they  are  worn,  and  suitable  trimmings.  At 
the  same  time  I  wish  you  would  consult  the  Duchesse  de 
Chaulnes  about  a  summer  dress  for  myself  to  appear  in  at 
Rennes;  for.  as  to  the  States,  I  shall  beg  to  be  excused 
from  waiting  on  them.  From  Rennes  I  shall  return  here, 
to  prepare  for  the  high  festival  of  seeing  and  embracing 
you  again.  Madame  de  Chaulnes  will  readily  agree  to 
this.  I  have  a  dress  of  brown  taffeta  trimmed  round  the 
cuffs  and  the  bottom  with  silver  fringe ;  but  this,  I  fancy, 
is  now  out  of  fashion,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  appear  singular 
or  ridiculous,  at  such  a  magnificent  place  as  Rennes.  I 
should  like  to  be  dressed  according  to  your  taste;  but  do 
not  lose  sight  of  economy,  nor  the  gravity  which  becomes 
my  age:  you  will  be  the  best  judge  when  these  things  will 
be  wanted,  as  you  will  know  the  time  when  the  Due  and 
Duchesse  set  out;  and  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  be  among 
the  foremost  to  welcome  them  to  Rennes.  I  really  blush 
at  the  ingratitude  they  have  met  with  from  the  people  of 
this  country,  whom  I  should  be  sorry,  in  this  respect,  to 
resemble. 

We  hear — this  is  very  much  to  the  purpose  you  will 
say — that  the  JSIinimes  ^  of  your  Province  have  dedicated 
a  treatise  to  the  King,  in  which  they  compare  him  to  God, 
but  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  God  hold  only  the  second 
place.  This  curious  piece  was  showed  to  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux,  who  spoke  of  it  to  the  King,  telling  His  INIajesty 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed;  upon  which  the  King, 
who  was  of  the  same  opinion,  ordered  it  to  be  sent  to  the 
Sorbonne  for  their  revisal;  and  the  Sorbonne  have  de- 
creed that  it  should  be  suppressed:  too  much  is  too  much. 
I  could  never  have  suspected  the  ]Minimes  of  running  into 
such  blamable  extremes.  I  love  to  send  you  news  of  Paris 
and  Versailles!  you  know  nothing! 

You  seem  to  have  a  romantic  regard  for  the  Princes 
de  Conti  ^ ;  for  my  part,  I  cannot  help  blaming  them  for 

^  An  order  of  Friars. 

-  The  Princes  de  Conti  and  Roche-sur-Yon  were  gone  to  serve  in 
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quitting  such  a  father-in-law,  and  not  tiiisting  to  him  to 
show  them  enough  of  war.  God  knows,  they  would  not 
have  wanted  opportunities  in  the  station  they  are  in;  no 
one  doubted  their  courage,  and  what  need  had  they,  there- 
fore, to  set  up  for  adventurers  and  knights-errant  ?  Their 
cousins  of  Conde  did  not  want  opportunities  of  signahz- 
ing  themselves,  nor  would  they.  However,  con  questo, 
(with  this),  I  conclude,  my  dear  child,  devouring  in  imag- 
ination the  month  of  September,  which  is  not  far  off. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grtgnan. 

The  Rocks,  Sundaj',  June  17th,  1685. 

How  glad  I  am  that  you  are  at  Livry,  and  that  your 
mind  is  disengaged  from  all  the  bustle  of  Paris!  You  say 
a  thousand  kind  things  of  your  affectionate  remembrance 
of  the  good  Abbe  and  your  poor  mamma.  I  sometimes 
wonder  where  you  find  the  only  proper  words  for  expres- 
sing your  sentiments  on  every  occasion;  but  it  is  in  your 
own  heart,  which  can  never  fail  you;  though  you  some- 
times commend  wit,  which  would  counterfeit  the  language 
of  the  heart,  it  is  at  best  but  a  poor  impostor,  it  is  at  a  loss, 
it  betrays  itself,  it  stumbles  every  instant,  its  gait  is  not 
uniform,  and  those  who  know  the  heart  are  not  to  be  de- 
ceived by  such  mimicrj^  Let  us  then  cherish,  my  dear 
child,  whatever  proceeds  from  so  pure  a  source. 

You  charm  me  by  recalling  to  my  mind  all  the  pleas- 
ures of  Livry;  you  and  Livry  are  indeed  too  much,  and 
I  should  not  be  able  to  resist  the  impatient  desire  of  re- 
turning to  you  tlicrc,  if  I  did  not  expect  that  the  month 
of  September  would  procure  me  that  blessing:  perhaps 
you  will  not  return  sooner;  you  well  know  what  Paris 
is,  and  the  business  and  difficulties  which  prevent  you, 

the  wars  in  Hungary,  where  they  were  present  at  the  battle  of  Gran, 
and  performed  prodigies  of  valour. 
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when  you  are  there,  from  leaving  it.  In  short,  my  mind 
is  disposed  to  hope  that  I  shall  see  you  there:  but  what 
do  you  tell  me,  my  dear  child?  you  make  my  heart  beat. 
Is  it  to  depend  only  on  the  resolution  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Grignan  not  to  declare  herself  till  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, that  you  determine  to  wait  for  me  till  then?  Alas, 
then,  you  deceive  me  I  and  it  might  have  been  possible  that, 
if  I  had  returned  to  Paris  in  two  months,  I  should  not 
have  found  you  there !  this  thought  distracts  me  and  seems 
to  savour  of  dissimulation ;  haste  then  to  satisfy  me  on  this 
point,  for  though  I  am  certain  that  such  an  event  cannot 
now  happen,  yet  I  long  to  hear  it  from  yourself.  Oh 
Sainte  Grignan  \  how  much  I  am  obliged  to  you,  if  it  is  to 
you  I  owe  this  happy  certainty! 

But  to  return  to  Livry:  you  are  my  own  daughter, 
you  are  fascinated  with  the  place ;  may  the  charm  continue 
to  operate  till  the  end  of  the  year!  You  are  very  face- 
tious on  that  smile  of  the  Prior,  and  exaltation  of  the  head, 
which  bespeaks  approbation!  But  how  can  you  talk  of 
hearing  nightingales  on  the  thirteenth  of  June?  They  are 
now  taken  up  with  the  care  of  their  young ;  they  no  longer 
think  of  singing  or  making  love;  more  weighty  cares  oc- 
cupy their  little  breasts.  I  have  not  heard  a  single  one 
here;  they  are  all  in  the  meadows  by  the  ponds;  but  that 
is  a  great  way  out  of  my  beat,  and  I  think  myself  happy 
to  be  able  to  traverse  our  beautiful  walks,  which  are  as 
smooth  as  a  bowling-green. 

The  Princesse  was  here  yesterday,  who  gave  us  an 
account  of  the  Carrousel  ^ :  I  thought  we  had  been  a  Httle 
extravagant  in  our  encomiums;  but,  considering  the  place 
we  are  in,  we  may  be  excused  for  amusing  ourselves  with 
trifles.  We  know  that  in  Paris  those  things  are  only  the 
wonder  of  a  day:  but  we  are  not  in  Paris,  therefore  I  am 

^  This  superb  Carrousel  was  given  at  Versailles  before  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess.  But  this  sort  of  entertainment  has  long  been 
abolished  in  all  Courts.  The  present  King  of  Sweden,  however,  gave 
a  Carrousel  at  Drottingholm,  a  few  years  ago,  which,  from  the  ac- 
counts that  have  been  stated  by  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  it, 
bore  little  resemblance  to  those  of  Louis  XIV. 
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sure  you  will  not  be  too  severe  upon  us  for  our  folly.  I 
forbid  you  from  talking  of  your  youth  as  a  thing  that  is 
passed;  leave  this  discourse  to  me;  for,  when  it  comes  from 
you,  it  pushes  me  a  little  too  forward  in  life,  and  puts 
strange  things  into  my  head.  Pray  do  not  take  the  trouble 
of  going  to  Paris  to  execute  the  commissions  I  gave  j^o\i 
in  my  last  for  my  son  and  me;  it  will  be  sufficient  if  you 
send  patterns :  write  to  d'Escars,  she  will  do  that  business 
for  you,  so  give  yourself  no  trouble,  but  enjoy  your  charm- 
ing situation  in  peace  and  tranquillity.  We  have  just 
such  a  moon  here  as  }^ou  have  at  Livry,  and  we  have  not 
been  deficient  in  paying  our  respects  to  it.  The  Place  Ma- 
dame is  a  charming  spot!  It  is  like  a  large  Belvedere^ 
from  whence  you  have  a  prospect  of  the  country  for  ten 
or  twelve  miles,  terminating  with  a  large  wood,  belonging 
to  M.  de  La  Tremoviille;  but  the  moon  has  a  finer  effect 
among  the  high  trees  in  your  i^bbey.  I  am  looking  at  it 
now,  and  I  fancy  you  are  employed  in  the  same  way:  it  is 
an  odd  place,  j^ou  will  say,  for  a  rendezvous !  Baville  will 
be  a  much  better  one:  what  say  you,  my  dear? 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  June  20,  1685. 

How  glad  I  am,  my  dear  child,  that  you  enjoy  your- 
self so  well  at  the  little  Abbey!  the  good  Abbe  is  quite 
delighted;  he  says,  that  you  know  better  how  to  manage 
matters  there  than  we  did:  I  really  think  so  too;  but  the 
poor  folks  at  Baville  are  disconsolate  at  not  having  you 
with  them.  Coulanges  writes  me  word  how  much  M.  de 
Lamoignon  regrets  your  absence,  and  puts  me  in  mind  of 
September,  and  the  circumstance  of  finding  you  there.  I 
look  forward  to  the  approaching  period  with  greater  pleas- 
ure than  ever,  whatever  it  may  cost  me ;  but  as  it  is  an  ex- 
pense I  am  obliged  to  incur,  it  is  better  that  it  should  lead 
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to  something  agi-eeable,  than  to  pass  the  days  in  sohtude 
and  without  hope,  as  is  at  present  the  case. 

You  amuse  yourself  verj'-  prettily;  it  is  certainly 
right,  as  you  say,  to  obsen^e  some  kind  of  rule,  though 
without  making  a  vow.  It  is  rule  which  prevents  the  de- 
spair of  those  who  are  devoted  to  a  retired  life,  and  makes 
the  time  lighter  to  those  who  are  not.  It  is  rule  that 
teaches  us  what  we  have  to  do,  and  fills  up  our  time :  yours 
indeed  has  no  void;  for,  with  such  good  company,  your 
hours  at  Livry  must  pass  agreeably;  for  that  reason  I 
would  not  have  you  quit  it  for  the  sake  of  executing  our 
commissions.  I  am  delighted  to  see  Corbinelli  there  with 
the  Polignacs;  it  is  a  connection  that  seems  to  presage  no 
sudden  rupture,  and  perhaps  the  flame  may  increase  by 
having  been  a  little  interiiipted. 

We  have  laughed  very  heartily  at  your  short  and 
smart  rephes  to  my  son's  questions:  we  are  not  so  modest 
as  jT^ou  imagine ;  we  perceived  there  was  some  hidden  mean- 
ing in  two  of  them  especially;  but  modesty  indeed  would 
not  permit  us  to  demand  an  explanation.  I  enter  fully 
into  the  disputes  and  conversations  of  CorbinelU;  but  you 
should,  out  of  friendship,  prevent  him  from  scandalizing 
weak  minds:  I  am  not  sure  that  he  might  not  be  accused 
of  attempting  to  set  up  a  new  system  of  divinity.  Your 
account  of  the  poor  Chevalier  makes  me  weep:  what,  the 
use  of  his  limbs  entirely  gone,  and  obliged  to  be  carried 
everywhere!  It  is  a  melancholy  thing!  My  heart  bleeds 
for  him.  Besides,  it  is  an  age  since  he  was  at  Versailles, 
which  is  lamentable  for  many  reasons.  TeU  him  how  truly 
I  sympathise  with  him  in  his  sufferings.  I  am  not  pleased 
either  with  that  abominable  fever  continuing  so  long  on 
M.  de  Grignan.  Would  to  God  our  Capuchins  were  near 
enough  to  take  him  in  hand.  They  have  lately  recovered 
two  women  from  the  brink  of  the  grave,  one  of  whom  is 
in  a  state  of  convalescence,  and  the  other  perfectly  well. 
But  think  of  the  condition  in  which  they  found  the  latter ! 
weakened  by  twelve  bleedings,  with  no  strength  remaining 
but  what  was  given  by  the  last  sacraments!    They  set  to 
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work,  saying  "She  shall  at  least  not  die  before  to-morrow," 
and  it  is  now  a  month  since  her  recovery.  I  shall  let  you 
know  how  their  other  patient  goes  on,  for  you  must  in- 
dulge me  in  my  fondness  for  praising  these  good  Fathers. 
I  informed  them,  the  other  day,  that  my  leg  perspired  a 
good  deal;  they  returned  me  for  answer  that  they  knew 
it,  that  it  was  the  point  they  had  aimed  at  by  their  reme- 
dies; and  that  I  was  cured:  at  the  same  time  they  sent 
me  a  liquid  they  called  essence  of  emeralds,  which  is  to 
strengthen  the  part,  and  has  a  most  delightful  perfume. 
I  should  do  myself  violence  to  be  silent  on  the  subject  of 
these  people;  they  have  sent  my  daughter-in-law  a  medi- 
cine lately,  which  they  tell  her  will  be  the  last  she  will  have 
occasion  for,  and  that  she  will  be  well :  but  as  they  are  not 
quacks,  and  don't  promise  miracles,  they  are  by  no  means 
ashamed  if  they  are  not  always  successful.  As  for  my 
vapours,  my  dear  child,  I  have  had  no  return  of  them  since 
I  mentioned  the  subject  to  you;  besides,  they  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  disorder  in  my  leg;  and  if  they  were  to 
pay  me  another  visit,  I  should  have  recourse  to  the  spirit 
of  urine,  notwithstanding  I  did  not  sleep  all  night  after 
the  last  dose ;  for  I  am  aware  there  are  times  when  we  can- 
not sleep,  without  being  able  to  assign  a  cause  for  it. 

I  am  delighted  to  find  you  are  so  well ;  may  you  long 
continue  in  this  happy  state,  and  may  heaven  prosper  all 
your  wishes  and  designs!  The  good  Abbe  is  very  angry 
with  Madame  de  Coulanges  for  depreciating  our  woods 
as  she  does,  especially  as  they  are  now  honoured  with  your 
presence.  Pray  make  my  compliments  to  all  the  good 
folks  at  Li\Ty;  you  are  undoubtedly  the  centre  of  many 
places  and  many  hearts,  which  are  linked  to  you  by  a  kind 
of  sympathy,  when  you  make  them  happy  by  your  love,  or 
indeed  even  if  you  do  not  love  them  at  all.  Was  I  not 
right  in  wishing  always  to  enjoy  a  blessing,  whose  founda- 
tion is  to  be  found  only  in  your  heart?  Mine,  my  dearest 
child,  has  long  been  yours:  you  have  ever  been  and  will 
ever  be  its  darling  object. 
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From  Madame  de  Seyigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  July  1,  1685. 

If  the  fancy  were  to  take  me,  to  say  that  I  would  set 
out  from  here  next  month,  I  know  of  nothing  to  hinder 
me ;  for  the  four  or  five  days  that  are  generally  idled  away 
after  the  departure,  would  just  complete  my  reckoning. 
Thus  far,  my  dear,  are  we  at  length  got  by  dint  of  con- 
tinually going,  continually  w^ishing,  and  passing  the  days 
in  dull  uniformit}^  one  after  another,  as  it  has  pleased 
God  to  send  them;  I  will,  therefore,  after  your  example, 
indulge  mj^self  in  the  pleasing  hope  of  seeing  and  embrac- 
ing you  next  month.  I  will  believe  that  God  \^dll  permit 
us  to  taste  this  joy  pure  and  unalloyed,  though  nothing 
in  the  world  could  be  easier  than  to  find  a  bitter  to  dash 
it  with :  but  were  we  to  look  too  far  into  futurity,  we  should 
never  enjoy  a  happy  moment;  and  it  is  a  mercy  that  Pro^a- 
dence  gives  us  the  power  of  banishing  sometimes  the  mel- 
ancholy reflections,  which  would  otherwise  be  continually 
tormenting  us,  either  on  our  own  account,  or  that  of  our 
friends;  we  have,  therefore,  my  dear,  nothing  to  do  but 
to  live  and  be  happy. 

I  enter  easily  into  Mademoiselle  de  Grignan's  rea- 
sons for  not  remaining  at  Gif  ^;  it  is  certain,  that,  after 
having  been  brought  up  in  the  school  of  St.-Augustin  ^, 
she  would  here  find  heresy  in  that  of  Moline's;  a  change 
she  would  by  no  means  relish.  I  much  approve  your  de- 
sire of  seeing  her  at  home  again,  as  she  must  be  a  blessing 
and  edification  to  the  whole  family.  Cannot  j^ou  find  an 
opportunity  to  assure  this  charming  Saint  how  truly  I  re- 
spect her?    I  had  so  long  the  happiness  of  living  with  her, 

^  See  Letter  708,  of  8th  October,  1684,  in  this  volume. 

*  That  is,  the  Carmelite  convent,  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  at 
Paris. 
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that  I  would  not  be  entirely  forgotten  by  her.  We  will 
one  day  have  a  little  chat  about  the  different  destinies  of 
the  two  sisters :  we  ought  to  leave  all  to  God,  as  M.  d' An- 
gers (Henri  Arnauld)  observes,  and  acknowledge,  in  all 
things,  his  will  and  Providence;  otherwise  there  would  be 
no  living  in  the  world,  and  nothing  would  be  heard  but 
incessant  complaints  of  second  causes. 

I  send  you  a  scrap  I  have  received  very  opportunely 
from  the  good  Marbeuf,  which  will  put  you  out  of  all 
doubt  in  regard  to  my  leg.  I  must  confess,  that  the 
length  of  the  cure  gave  me  some  uneasiness,  and  that  I 
had  written  to  her  that  I  was  afraid  the  good  Fathers 
flattered  me;  her  answer,  as  you  will  see,  was  altogether 
natural,  and  shows  that  thej'^  laughed  at  me  for  my  in- 
credulity; and,  to  my  great  joy,  I  can  sincerely  say,  that 
it  is  now  upwards  of  six  weeks  since  there  has  been  the 
least  appearance  of  a  sore.  I  walk  as  much  as  I  please ;  I 
use  the  emerald  water ^  which  is  so  pleasant,  that  if  I  did 
not  applj?"  it  to  my  leg,  I  should  by  choice  put  it  upon  my 
handkerchief.  I  have  other  things  by  me  that  I  might 
apply,  if  I  saw  occasion ;  but  I  believe  I  shall  take  the  good 
Fathers'  advice,  and  not  pay  too  much  attention  to  a  limb 
that  wants  none  of  my  care;  I  am  certain,  if  I  were  in 
Paris,  I  should  forget  it.  You  seem  to  have  drawn  M. 
de  Grignan  into  much  the  same  negligence,  by  telling  him 
that  he  is  better  since  he  has  been  at  Versailles.  Nothing 
can  equal  what  you  say  of  the  manner  in  which  we  there 
forget  ourselves;  though  self,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  carried  away  in  the  vortex  of  others, 
is  the  only  thing  thought  of:  but  I  need  only  repeat  your 
words,  "We  are  so  concealed  and  enveloped  there,  that  it 
is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  can  discover  self  to  be  the 
motive  of  our  actions."  I  defy  eloquence  itself  to  give  a 
better  definition  of  this  situation.  Hence,  then,  it  appears 
necessary  to  lose  sight  of  self  for  a  while,  and  to  regard 
other  objects.  The  Capuchins  are  certainly  of  this  opin- 
ion; so  much  so  indeed,  that  they  will  not  answer  trifling 
questions.     Tliey  are  very  sorry  M.  de  Grignan  has  been 
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bled;  they  say  it  is  the  worst  thing  that  could  have  been 
done  for  him :  they  would  be  happy  to  undertake  his  cure, 
were  they  in  his  neighbourhood;  but  at  such  a  distance 
they  do  not  choose  even  to  give  their  opinion.  They  are 
great  observers  of  times,  humours,  and  physiognomy;  if 
you  have  any  inclination  for  their  service,  you  must  set  M. 
de  Chaulnes  to  work,  who  has  them  at  his  command,  as 
you  have  him.  This  is  the  only  way  I  know  of.  I  have 
no  power  myself;  but,  at  any  rate,  no  more  bleedings. 

It  has  no  bad  appearance,  that  the  King  took  the 
pains  to  inquire  after  your  invalids;  this  is  some  consola- 
tion to  poor  courtiers,  who  live  only  in  his  smiles.  One 
of  the  women  of  whom  our  Capuchins  had  the  care,  died 
lately;  but  do  you  know  how  it  happened?  Because  they 
could  not  find  out  a  method  to  make  her  a  new  pair  of 
lungs;  it  seems  half  her  own  were  wasted  when  she  first 
applied  to  them;  indeed  they  never  would  promise  more 
than  to  preser\^e  her  life  for  a  short  time,  and  enable  her 
to  make  a  comfortable  end ;  and  they  have  kept  their  word. 

I  am  really  very  sorry,  my  child,  that  you  are  ob- 
liged to  quit  Livry;  you  are  now  overwhelmed  in  business 
again:  I  fancy  you  have  had  but  indifferent  weather  for 
these  three  or  four  days  past;  it  has  been  very  cold  here, 
with  chilling  rain,  quite  unhke  the  gentle  show^ers  that 
usually  fall  at  this  season  of  the  year.  You  may  have 
seen  by  my  letter,  that  my  son  will  keep  his  word  with  us, 
and  think  himself  happy  to  be  dressed  after  your  taste. 
I  thought  his  wife  would  have  died  with  laughing  at  the 
list  of  the  colours  you  say  you  do  not  intend  to  send  him, 
at  the  same  time  assuring  him  it  shall  be  a  very  handsome 
trimming:  in  short,  do  as  you  please;  we  leave  the  whole 
to  your  direction,  hoping,  however,  that  you  will  proceed 
with  economy:  "I  will  marry  whoever  you  please,  provided 
it  be  mistress  Hortensia."  As  for  me,  my  dear  child,  do 
with  me  as  you  like ;  you  know  better  than  I  do  whether  I 
shall  want  new  clothes,  and  what  is  proper  for  me.  Cou- 
langes  writes  me  word,  that  our  States  are  all  to  be  new- 
clothed  on  the  first  of  August;  but  you  are  on  the  spot  to 
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know  all  this;  it  is  certain,  I  shall  want  nothing  new,  if 
the  Governor  does  not  come  to  Rennes ;  for  I  shall  not  go 
to  the  States,  and  I  am  tolerably  sure,  they  will  dispense 
with  that  compliment,  rather  than  prevent  me  from  keep- 
ing my  appointment  with  you. 


LETTER    733 


From  Madame  de  Sevigxe  io  Madame  de  Geignax. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  July  8,  1685. 

You  are  too  good,  my  dear  Comtesse,  to  take  such 
infinite  pains  about  our  clothes:  but  really  you  describe 
the  embarrassment  you  were  under  so  humorously,  that 
I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  pity  you.  You  will  make 
me  finer  than  I  wished  to  be;  but  I  must  submit,  when  I 
consider  it  is  your  choice,  that  I  shall  be  in  the  fashion, 
like  the  Duchesse  de  Schomberg  and  Madame  de  La  Fay- 
ette; that  I  shall  certainly  see  Madame  de  Chaulnes  in 
whatever  part  of  the  country  she  may  be ;  and  what  is  still 
better  than  all,  I  shall  see  you  too,  and  do  you  the  honours 
of  what  you  have  chosen  for  me.  My  son  is  delighted  at 
the  idea  of  appearing  as  well  dressed  as  M.  de  Coulanges. 

We  have  shocking  weather  here;  when  once  it  begins 
to  rain  in  this  country,  it  never  ceases.  ]Madame  de  Chaul- 
nes will  have  no  occasion  to  be  apprehensive  of  the  heat; 
she  seems  highly  pleased  with  ^I.  de  Fieubet's  being  ap- 
pointed Commissary;  so  am  I,  and  I  own  I  do  not  think 
it  possible  to  make  a  better  choice ;  in  my  opinion  our  Gov- 
ernor seems  to  have  gained  his  point  in  every  respect  this 
time.  M.  de  Coulanges  has  written  me  a  whole  volume; 
nothing  can  be  more  interesting  and  curious  than  what 
he  tells  me ;  he  has  let  us  into  the  true  light  of  many  things 
that  will  pass  in  the  Assembly,  and  of  which  we  should 
otherwise  have  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  reason;  in 
short,  he  has  showed  us  the  whole  game.  I  suppose  he 
has  told  you  his  \isions  about  me ;  he  has  done  so  to  many 
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others,  and  I  have  answered  them  ^ :  if  you  see  Madame  de 
La  Fayette,  desire  her  to  have  a  httle  chat  with  you  about 
this  matter.  Pray  inform  me  of  everything  that  relates 
to  your  own  affairs,  to  the  journeys  the  Court  is  to  make, 
and  to  M.  de  Grignan's  health;  for  on  all  these  depends 
my  departure.  I  only  wait  for  one  person  in  business, 
and  then  I  am  ready  to  set  out.  Madame  de  Chaulnes  in- 
sists upon  my  coming  back  with  her;  I  do  not  dislike  the 
offer,  but  then  how  can  I  get  clear  of  going  to  Chaulnes 
with  her?  and  it  would  be  death  to  me  to  delay  my  return 
an  instant.  However,  we  shall  see  how  all  this  temiinates, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  we  shall  constantly  hear  from  each 
other.  I  should  be  agreeably  surprised,  if  the  waters  of 
Vichy  were  found  to  be  of  service  at  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  distance  from  their  spring;  but  I  fancy  the  Chev- 
alier is  a  httle  doubtful  of  it,  as  well  as  myself:  I  should 
be  glad  to  be  deceived,  and  that  M.  de  Grignan  were  to 
find  himself  cured  of  all  his  numerous  complaints;  his 
feverish  habit,  in  particular,  makes  me  verj^  uneasy:  he  has 
not  taken  the  bark  yet,  I  find ;  pray  let  me  know  frequently 
how  he  is,  and  how  the  Chevalier  is.  La  Garde  is  health 
itself.  Be  not  imeasy  about  my  leg;  the  Capuchins  have 
conquered  me :  they  wished  to  excite  perspiration  in  it,  and 
they  succeeded;  I  was  sorry  for  it,  because  I  did  not  ex- 
pect it;  it  is  past,  and  we  are  good  friends.  Would  to 
God  they  could  have  the  management  of  our  dear  Comte ! 
I  think  of  this  a  thousand  times  a  day. 

M.  du  Plessis  (ours')  joined  with  us  in  laughing 
heartily  at  his  serge  de  Nimes ;  you  have  so  droll  a  way  of 
saying  things!  He  did  not  intend  j^ou  should  know  the 
plainness  of  his  dress;  he  is  terribly  ashamed  of  it,  and 
asks  you  a  thousand  pardons.  He  has  a  high  opinion  of 
you,  which  I  have  not  lessened  by  my  representations :  he 
is  one  of  our  best  friends,  and  was  a  great  comfort  to  me 

^  Though  we  find  nothing  positive  on  this  subject,  we  have  a  faint 
idea  that  it  alluded  to  a  project  of  the  friends  of  Madame  de  Sevigne 
to  place  her  at  Court,  a  project  which  did  not  succeed. 

^  This  is  M.  du  Plessis  the  Breton;  not  the  preceptor  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Grignan. 
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last  winter.  We  have  here,  in  the  room  of  his  sister,  a  young 
ladv  from  Sainte-Marie,  whom  vou  would  take  to  be  a 
professed  nun  of  the  Visitation,  and  yet  she  is  not  above 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Her  father  brought  her  here  in 
Lent,  and  left  her  behind  him;  she  is  very  pretty,  and 
seems  to  have  an  affection  for  us  all:  she  seems  particularly 
fond  of  being  the  staff  of  the  icorihy's  old  age,  and  the 
attention  she  pays  him  amuses  us  highly. 

^ladame  de  La  Fayette  informed  me  some  days  ago, 
that  Madame  de  ^Nloreuil  was  appointed  Lady  of  Hon- 
our to  the  Duchesse  de  Bourbon;  if  it  be  so,  I  shall  truly 
rejoice  at  it.  I  desire  you  will  not  forget  to  make  her  my 
compliments  of  congratulation  at  a  proper  season;  she  is 
now  very  comfortably  pro^'ided  for.  Has  her  husband 
any  place  in  the  Conde  family?  ]My  son  has  told  me  won- 
ders of  the  good  bishop  of  Angers  \  who,  though  up- 
wards of  eighty  years  of  age,  carried  the  canopy  with  the 
Host  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  and  notAvithstanding  the  pro- 
cession marched  above  a  mile  and  a  half,  he  immediately 
after  celebrated  high  mass.  Everyone  was  struck  with 
astonishment  at  the  visibly  miraculous  manner  in  which  he 
seemed  to  be  supported,  and  it  may  truly  be  said  of  liim, 
forza  71071  ha,  ma  Vanimo  non  manca  '.  Tell  tliis  to  M.  de 
Pomponne :  every  year  he  appears  a  greater  prodigy. 

Monsieur  de  Sevigne  also  urites  to  his  Sister. 

(Enclosed  in  his  Mother's  Letter.) 

I  was  myself  witness  of  this  miracle,  and  had  the  un- 
speakable pleasure  to  receive  the  benediction  and  kiss  the 
liand  of  this  holy  prelate.  It  is  surprising  how  fearful  all 
his  diocese  is  of  losing  him,  and  of  seeing  his  place  filled 
by  some  frivolous  fellow,  who  will  study  only  to  curr}^ 
favour  with  tlie  enemies  of  this  good  man,  while  he  thinks 
only  of  forgiving  those  who  have  distressed  his  old  age 
with  a  thousand  vexations.    I  could  dwell  on  this  subject, 

^  Henri  Arnauld. 

-  His  body's  feeble^  but  his  mind  is  strong.     [Translation.] 
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but  it  is  better  to  return  you  thanks,  my  dearest  sister,  for 
the  pains  j^ou  have  taken  about  my  coat ;  I  must  confess  I 
was  afraid  you  would  have  fixed  on  something  too  sho^\y, 
and  I  had  intended  to  beg  the  favour  of  my  Princess  ^  to 
make  choice  of  trimmings  for  me;  as  she  is  fond  of  pas- 
torals, I  should  have  desired  her  to  send  me  rose-coloured 
and  white  favours,  a  Avhite  vest,  and  one  of  the  prettiest 
crooks  that  could  be  purchased.  Is  it  possible  that  nine- 
pins and  swinging  should  have  fallen  into  such  disgrace 
as  you  say  they  have?  If  no  one  can  be  found  to  take  my 
l^lace  at  the  swing,  I  insist  upon  it  that  ]M.  de  Polignac 
maintains  the  honoui'  of  nine-pins :  I  give  no  one  my  vote 
but  him.  I  am  uneasy  about  M.  de  Grignan;  his  fever, 
lowness  of  spirits,  and  loss  of  flesh,  alarm  all  those  who 
love  him,  and  have  heard  of  the  state  of  his  health.  You 
are  very  much  mistaken  as  to  the  viper  medicines,  in  say- 
ing they  are  heating  and  drpng;  the  very  contrary  is  the 
case,  as  your  sister-in-law  experiences  every  day,  and  I 
myself  have  proved  for  several  years  past.  It  is  to  the  use 
of  vipers  that  I  owe  my  present  excellent  health ;  I  do  not 
know  myself  for  the  same  person  I  was  last  year.  They 
temper  and  purify  the  blood,  and  refresh  and  in\^gorate, 
instead  of  drying  and  heating ;  but  then  they  must  be  taken 
whole,  flesh  and  bone,  and  not  reduced  to  powder ;  for  the 
powder  heats,  unless  it  be  taken  in  some  cooling  vehicle. 
Desire  ]M.  de  Boissv  to  send  for  ten  dozen  for  vou:  they 
must  be  put  up  in  a  box,  that  has  three  or  four  partitions, 
that  they  may  be  more  at  their  ease,  with  bran  or  moss  in 
each  partition.  Take  two  of  them  every  morning:  let 
their  heads  be  cut  off,  then  skin  them,  and  cut  them  into 
pieces,  with  which  stuff  a  chicken:  continue  this  for  a 
month  at  least,  and  if  M.  de  Grignan  is  not  the  better  for 
it,  blame  your  brother:  leave  off  that  insipid  rice-broth, 
and  let  the  poor  man  have  something  to  comfort  and  in- 
vigorate him.  ]My  mother  will  soon  (too  soon,  alas,  for 
us)  have  an  opportunity  of  telling  you,  how  much  our 
thoughts  have  been  employed  on  this  subject:  yes,  you 

^  Mademoiselle  d'-:Vlerac. 
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will  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  embracing  her, 
and  consequently  I  shall  have  the  mortification  of  losing 
her;  what  adds  to  the  vexation  is,  that  the  sitting  of  the 
States  will  put  us  all  into  such  confusion  that  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  enjoy  her  company  uninterrupted  during  her 
short  stay  in  this  country.  I  can  reckon  only  upon  the 
time  that  remains  between  this  and  the  arrival  of  M.  and 
Madame  de  Chaulnes ;  for  after  that  she  will  be  in  a  man- 
ner lost  to  me,  though  still  at  The  Rocks.  I  begin  there- 
fore already  to  feel  the  pangs  of  parting  and  absence. 
Adieu,  my  lovely  little  sister;  my  wife  sends  you  a  thou- 
sand affectionate  remembrances. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  continues  and  concludes 
her  Letter  to  her  Daughter. 

I  take  up  the  cudgels  once  more,  to  assure  you  that 
you  need  be  under  no  concern  about  my  health  or  my  leg; 
it  was  better  that  I  should  have  doubts,  than  the  Capu- 
chins ;  their  raillery  upon  my  fears  ought  to  make  you  per- 
fectly easy.  They  did  not  tell  me  their  lotions  were  in- 
tended to  cause  perspiration ;  I  was  surprised  and  uncom- 
fortable, and  they  were  delighted;  it  is  now  over,  and  I 
apply  nothing  to  my  leg  but  a  piece  of  lint  steeped  in  the 
blood  of  a  hunted  hare,  to  strengthen  it,  and  perfect  the 
cure.  It  is  now  dry  and  comfortable ;  I  have  asked  pardon 
of  the  good  Fathers;  we  have  jested  upon  the  subject,  and 
are  very  good  friends.  Adieu,  most  excellent  of  daughters, 
and  of  wives. 


*LETTER    734 

From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  the  Comte  de  Bussy. 

The  Rocks,  July  22,  1685. 

Beheve  me,  my  dear  cousin,  I  did  not  receive  the 
book  of  our  genealogy,  which  you  do  me  the  honour  to 
dedicate  to  me,  till  about  four  days  ago.    I  must  be  per- 
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feet,  that  is,  wholly  free  from  vanity,  to  be  insensible  to 
such  well-seasoned  praise  ^  It  is  so  delicate  and  so  hap- 
pily turned,  that,  without  great  care,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible not  to  yield  to  the  delicious  feelings  it  excites,  and 
believe,  however  exaggerated,  that  it  is  not  in  some  degree 
just.  You  ought  always,  my  dear  cousin,  to  have  been 
thus  blind,  for  I  have  constantly  loved  you,  and  have  never 
merited  your  hatred.  Let  us  say  no  more  on  the  subject: 
you  have  made  amends  for  the  past,  and  in  so  handsome 
and  natural  a  way,  that  I  am  very  willing  to  hold  myself 
your  debtor.  My  daughter  could  not  let  the  book  pass 
through  her  hands  without  giving  herself  the  pleasure  of 
reading  it;  and  she  has  found  such  agreeable  mention 
made  of  herself,  that  her  esteem  for  you  and  for  our  family 
is  no  doubt  increased  by  it;  permit  me,  therefore,  to  re- 
double my  thanks. 

To  return  to  our  Mayeiils  and  our  Ames.  Indeed, 
my  dear  cousin,  it  is  all  very  fine;  these  are  truths  which 
give  us  pleasure.  It  is  not  with  us  that  these  titles  are  to 
be  found,  but  in  ancient  charters  and  in  history.  The 
origin  of  our  family  pleases  me  highly;  we  cannot  trace 
its  source,  but  the  personage  who  first  presents  himself  to 
notice,  was  one  of  the  greatest  lords  in  the  country  more 
than  five  hundred  years  ago,  from  whom  we  descend  in 
regular  succession.  Few  persons  can  boast  so  noble  a  head. 
The  rest  is  all  very  pleasing;  it  is  a  brief  history,  which 
might  amuse  even  those  who  were  not  personally  interested 
in  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  own,  I  am  charmed  with  it; 
and  I  feel  the  most  lively  joy,  that  you  have  at  least  de- 
rived from  your  misfortunes,  as  you  so  well  express  it,  the 
knowledge  of  what  you  are.  In  short,  I  cannot  sufficiently 
thank  you  for  the  pains  you  have  taken,  and  for  which 
you  are  repaid  by  your  own  hands.  I  have  taken  great 
care  of  this  book.    I  believe  I  shall  see  my  daughter  before 

^  Several  phrases,  which  have  been  read  in  Letter  54  (see  in  the 
first  volume)  on  the  same  subject,  are  to  be  met  with  in  this.  But  it 
is  thus  they  have  both  been  inserted  in  Bussy's  collection;  and  it  is 
better  to  repeat,  than  to  suppress,  or  alter  them. 
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she  returns  to  Provence,  where  it  appears  to  me  she  wishes 
to  spend  the  winter.  Thus  our  affairs  have  cruelly  discon- 
certed us.  It  is  the  will  of  Providence  that  it  should  be 
so;  of  Providence,  which  is  so  much  master  of  our  actions, 
that  we  execute  nothing  but  by  its  good  pleasure:  and  I 
endeavour  to  form  as  few  projects  as  possible,  that  I  may 
not  be  so  often  deceived:  for  to  reckon  without  Providence, 
is  to  reckon  without  our  host. 

The  good  Abbe  de  Coulanges  has  a  very  honourable 
place  in  our  genealogy :  he  is  perfectly  satisfied,  and  begs 
me  to  assure  you  of  his  very  humble  services. 

When  I  am  at  Paris,  Corbinelli  and  I  will  \vTite  to 
you.    Adieu,  my  dear  cousin,  be  of  good  cheer. 


LETTER    735 


From  Madrime  de  Sevignx  to  ^ladame  de  Grignax. 

The  R>cks,  StmdaT,  July  ??,  16S5. 

It  is  certain,  that,  after  having  told  you  twenty  times 
"I  am  cured,''  and  made  use,  a  little  too  inconsiderately,  of 
the  strongest  terms  I  could  think  of  in  confirmation  of 
my  assertion,  you  have  reason  to  laugh  at  all  I  have  said 
upon  the  subject;  I  should  be  the  first  to  laugh  at  it  my- 
self, as  weU  as  at  my  infidehty,  which  always  led  me  to 
approve  the  latest  appUcations,  and  to  curse  the  former 
ones,  if  it  were  not  that,  at  length,  at  length,  at  length, 
as  you  say  of  the  marriage  of  M.  de  PoHgnac,  ever\i:hing 
must  have  an  end.  and  that  from  ever}-  appearance  tliis 
happy  end  has  been  reserved  for  the  mild  remedies  of  the 
Princesse  de  Tarente,  and  the  skillful  woman  who  comes 
everv  day  to  dress  my  leg;  till  this  little  physician  arrived, 
who  named  the  disorder,  and  entered  upon  the  proper 
remedies,  I  had  used  nothing  that  had  not  irritated,  drawn, 
and  inflamed  my  leg  violently.    Do  not  talk  of  an  erysi- 
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pelas,  which  is  a  :::e:e  effort  of  nature,  and  which  too  ap- 
prove, hecsaise  it  is  attended  with  no  danger:  this  is  quite 
a  different  thing,  all  has  been  acadent  and  tjoLesmx',  mv 
frame  is  yet  neitl^r  shattered  nor  decayed,  and  it  has  nerer 
appeared  to  me  so  sfaxmg  as  in  bearing  all  the  His  that 
have  been  heaped  npcm  it.  You  know  that  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  yoong,  and  that  I  am  not  so;  but  I  assore  you 
I  ooold  still  say,  as  yon  said  to  La  3Ioas5e,  *^The  mafhiw 
wHl  want  a  handle  some  day  or  other,  but  it  does  not  want 
one  yet."  I  am  now  therefore  in  the  hands  of  tiie  Prin- 
cesse  and  her  excellent  norse,  who  makes  all  her  medicines, 
is  approved  by  the  Capncfains.  cores  everybody  at  Vitre, 
and  whcMn  God  did  not  said  to  my  assistance  sooner,  be- 
cause he  wished  me  to  suffer  and  to  be  mortified  ir.  the 
most  humiliating  way ;  and  I  coDSOit,  since  it  is  his  -^11 :  I 
am  persuaded  that  he  will  now  put  an  end  to  thi-^  .^  - 
fication:  for  a  week  past  my  leg  has  beoi  covered  with 
rose-leaves  steeped  in  new  nulk.  boQed,  and  renewed,  that 
is,  warmed  again,  three  times  a  day.  My  leg  is  now  quite 
a  different  thing:  it  is  slender,  supple:  no  more  watery 
humours,  all  the  blisters  dry  and  dispersed,  and  no  more 
contractions;  in  short,  my  child,  all  my  imaginations  sri 
my  hopes  are  realized;  but  I  beheve  I  have  profan^  thr^e 
very  words  by  my  iOusicHis:  this  I  nrast  tell  you.  though  I 
have  no  new  language  in  wiidi  to  express  myself:  ^*- ::•- 
bu^.  Charlotte  is  always  for  making  me  walk:  "31 
said  she  the  other  day,  "your  ladyship  may  go  to  Foiigties 
on  Wednesday,  where  you  may  be  as  snug  as  anything  in 
the  world,  and  the  next  day  you  may  go  to  I>oL  which  is 
not  more  than  six  leagues,  and  thai  you  will  see  ihe  Dwii- 
esse  de  Chaulnes,  whidi  will  divert  you.  I  think  it  is  time 
you  should  leave  your  chamber,  in  whidi  you  have  kept 
yourself  and  me.  without  seeing  the  outside  of  the  door, 
these  ten  days."  Th"?  is  my  precise  situation:  she  has  re- 
moved the  roses.  .ave  done  aQ  tiiey  were  required 
to  do,  and  applies  a  drying  sort  of  pcmatom,  desiring  me 
to  use  a  slight  bandage  for  a  few  days,  and  to  be  careful 
of  mvself ,  assuring  me  that  by  this  means  I  shall  bring 
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you  back  a  leg  a  lu  Sevigne,  which  you  will  like  so  much 
better,  because,  both  being  thinner,  they  will  approach 
nearer  to  perfection:  in  any  case,  Charlotte  is  not  more 
than  half  a  league  from  hence.  This  is  a  great  deal  too 
much,  my  dear  child,  on  one  subject;  but  one  of  my  great- 
est pleasures  is,  that  in  coming  to  Paris  I  shall  no  longer 
have  occasion  to  talk  of  myself  or  my  complaints.  I  had 
the  same  failmg  when  I  retm'ned  there  after  my  rheimia- 
tism;  but  that  the  subject  iims  into  extremes,  is  owing  to 
the  excess  of  youi'  affection,  which  will  not  be  displeased 
with  details:  I  know  you  well:  with  others  who  have  not 
this  delightful  foundation,  I  can  be  concise  enough;  and 
I  have  not  forgotten  how  necessary'  it  is  to  talk  moderately 
of  self,  even  in  our  own  defence.  Let  us  change  the  sub- 
ject. 

So,  the  good  ]\1.  de  Polignac  ^  has  arrived:  for  my 
part,  I  have  no  notion  of  half -speeches ;  as  Mademoiselle 
de  Grignan  will  not  declare  herself,  wh}'  does  not  ]Ma- 
demoiselle  d'Alerac? — I  will  not  admit  the  least  part  of 
the  abuse  you  lavish  so  plentifully  on  your  person  and 
understanding ;  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  climisy 
or  dull,  as  you  say  they  are.  I  have  known  them  too  deli- 
cate, too  brilliant,  to  be  angry  even  if  they  were  to  fall 
into  the  common  class  of  persons  and  understandings. 
"^ATiat  have  I  said?  commonl  O  rash  and  insolent  pen! 
thou  deservest  to  be  spht,  much  more  than  the  one  the  Co- 
adjutor abused  so  unjustly  at  Livry.  The  word  common 
was  never  made  for  you,  who  have  nothing  common  either 
in  mind  or  body.  I  reserve  that  word,  therefore,  for  the 
rest  of  the  world,  who,  a  very,  very  few  excepted,  merit 
no  other. 

I  acknowledge  my  weakness;  I  have  taken  pleasure 
in  reading  the  history  of  our  ancient  chivalry.  If  Bussy  ^ 
had  spoken  a  little  less  of  himself  and  the  heroine  his 

^  Louis-Armand,  Vicomte  de  Polignac. 

*  See  the  Epistle  Dedicatory  written  by  M.  de  Bussy  to  be  pre- 
fixed to  the  above-mentioned  history.  Letters  of  Bussy-Ttabutin,  vol. 
one,  page  47. 
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daughter  \  the  rest  being  true,  it  might  do  very  well  to 
throw  into  a  closet  without  being  very  proud  of  it.  He 
treats  you  very  well,  but  he  seems  willing  to  make  friends 
with  me  by  giving  me  praises  that  I  know  I  do  not  merit, 
any  more  than  I  deserve  his  censures ".  He  passes  slightly 
over  my  son.  and  has  inhumanly  left  him  no  better  than 
a  guidon  to  posterity:  he  might  have  said  sometliing  bet- 
ter of  his  wife,  as  she  is  of  one  of  the  best  famihes  in  the 
Province;  but,  indeed,  my  son  has  taken  so  little  care  to 
presen-e  his  friendship,  or  rather  has  always  affected  to 
treat  him  so  uncivilly,  that,  after  having  done  him  justice 
in  regard  to  his  birth,  he  might  ver^-  well  have  dispensed 
with  an}i:hing  more:  you  have  always  used  him  better, 
and  you  see  how  he  has  returned  it. 

!Madame  de  La  Fayette  has  sent  me  an  account  of 
the  entertainment  at  SceaiLX  ".  which  has  highly  amused 
us.  How  very  superb  it  must  have  been  I  what  a  fund  of 
wit  and  invention  appears  in  this  age!  how  new,  gallant, 
and  varied,  is  everything!  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for 
human  ingenuity  to  go  much  farther.  The  quarrel  be- 
tween ]Madame  d'Heudicourt  and  ^Sladame  de  Poitiers  is 
very  droll:  I  admire  the  reply  of  the  latter.  '"You  are  a 
pretty  figure,  truly,  to  grace  a  feast!"  Upon  my  word, 
she  was  right;  for,  in  entertainments  like  these,  notliing 
should  be  seen  that  is  likely  to  cause  disgust:  and  if  a 

■'■  Louise-Francoise  de  Rabutin_.  Marquise  de  Coligny. 

^  The  Comte  de  Bussy  not  being  able  to  find  any  essential  failings 
in  the  conduct  of  Madame  de  Sevigne.  who  was  his  cousin,  has  in  his 
Histoire  Amoureuse  des  Gaules  (Amours  of  the  Gauls),  charged  her 
with  follies  and  defects  which  she  certainly  never  possessed. 

^  The  Marquis  de  Seignelai  gave  a  grand  entertainment  to  the 
King  and  Court,  in  the  gardens  of  Sceaux.  newly  laid  out  by  Le  Notre. 
Racine's  poem  on  the  peace,  which  he  called  an  idyl,  but  which  rather 
deserved  the  name  of  cantata,  being  quite  in  the  lytic  style,  was  per- 
formed there.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  splendid  than  the  en- 
tertainment at  Sceaus.  That  of  'S'aus,  which  had  been  so  much  ad- 
mired twenty  years  before,  was.  it  is  said,  a  mere  village-feast  com- 
pared to  it.  The  road  from  Versailles  to  Sceaux  was  illuminated  by 
eight  thousand  lanterns.  The  example  of  these  expensive  pleasures, 
like  that  of  immense  standing  armies,  was  followed  by  all  the  Princes 
of  Europe,  to  the  great  injury  of  morals,  whatever  the  advocates  of 
unmeaning  luxury  and  mistaken  prodigality  may  say  to  the  contrary. 
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person  be  not  blessed  with  a  face  fit  to  appear  among 
others,  she  ought  to  make  herself  a  face,  or  to  keep  away. 
I  wish  you  had  carried  yours  there :  it  would  have  had  few 
equals.  I  have  heard  something  about  a  chaise  dra^vn  by 
Swiss  valets,  in  which  ]Madame  de  ^Nlaintenon  was  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  Dauphiness,  and  afterw^ards  iVIadame 
de  Rochefort:  but  not  a  word  of  our  poor  d'Arpajon^;  I 
hope  she  is  not  in  disgrace ;  I  should  be  very  sorry  for  it. 

Madame  de  La  Fayette  has  a  return  of  the  pain  in 
her  side,  by  only  going  out  in  her  carriage  to  visit  a  neigh- 
bour a  few  streets  off;  she  weeps,  and  laments  the  loss  of 
Valan,  who,  she  says,  was  her  physician,  confessor,  and 
friend.  But  am  I  not  verj^  considerate,  to  give  you  the 
news  of  Paris?  I  did  not  know  that  La  Trousse  was  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  Saone.  Mj^  son  is  at  Rennes ; 
I  have  sent  him  the  letter  intended  for  him.  The  little 
Coulanges  has  written  me  something  about  an  excellent 
dinner  he  had  at  your  house,  at  which  two  ladies  of  Prov- 
ence, and  ]M.  de  Lamoignon  were  present.  I  love  to  be 
acquainted  with  these  little  merriments  when  they  happen. 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  my  little  Coulanges  and  the 
Chaulnes  famih'';  but  you  may  rest  assured,  if  I  were  not 
able  to  go  to  them,  I  would  not  attempt  it;  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  I  am  so  careful  of  as  mj^  health,  that 
nothing  may  prevent  my  setting  out,  on  the  first  dawn  of 
the  month  of  September.  It  depends  upon  you,  my  be- 
loved child,  to  fix  the  happy  day,  according  to  the  state 
of  your  own  affairs  at  Court:  I  am  certain  you  will  re- 
main at  Fontainebleau  till  the  King  goes  to  Chambor. 

Is  our  Coadjutor  likely  to  be  Archbishop  of  Aix?  I 
am  told  he  is.  Your  brother  does  not  think  of  leaving 
his  house;  his  affairs  will  not  pennit  him  to  see  Paris  again 
for  some  years:  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to  pay  all 
his  debts ;  and  as  he  has  no  sinking-fund  for  that  purpose, 
he  must  take  the  money  by  little  and  little  out  of  his  in- 
come; and  this,  you  know,  will  not  be  so  speedily  accom- 

^  Catherine-Henriette  d'Harcourt  de   Beuvron,  Duchesse  d'Arpa- 
jon,  and  Lady  of  Honour  to  the  Dauphiness. 
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plished.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  hope  to  get  clear  of  aU 
mine;  but  I  am  daily  expecting  a  person  who  owes  me 
eleven  thousand  francs,  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
secure:  but  nothing  shall  prevent  my  being  punctual  to 
the  time  I  promised,  being  no  less  impatient  than  your- 
self to  see  the  end  of  this  long  and  melancholy  absence. 
I  must,  however,  do  justice  to  the  air  of  The  Bocks^  which 
is  good,  from  the  house  being  situated  neither  too  high 
nor  too  low,  nor  too  near  the  sea:  it  is  not  Brittany,  it  is 
Anjou  or  Maine,  two  leagues  hence.  I  should  soon  have 
been  cured,  if  God  had  seen  fit  that  I  should  have  been 
properly  treated. 

I  cannot  wish  success  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth;  his 
rebellion  displeases  me:  may  thus  perish  every  traitor  to 
his  King  ^ ! 
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Fi'om  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  W'ednesday,  August  1,  1685. 

I  returned  last  night,  my  dear  child,  from  my  great 
journey;  I  took  my  leave  of  our  Governor  (the  Due  de 
Chaulnes)  and  his  family  at  six  o'clock  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, telling  them,  I  hope  they  would  excuse  me  if  I  left 
them  before  I  saxo  them  hanged '.  I  must  confess,  I  was 
very  much  pleased  to  be  able  to  take  this  journey  out  of 
respect  to  them.  I  owed  them  this  proof  of  friendship,  in 
return  for  the  many  favours  I  have  received  at  their  hands. 
M.  de  Fieubet  arrived  the  evening  before,  and  we  enjoyed 
all  the  satisfaction  which  old  friends  enjoy  in  meeting  to- 

^  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  beheaded  on  the  25th  July  1685, 
three  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter. 

^  That  is  to  say,  before  their  departure  from  Dol,  whence  they 
were  to  set  out  that  very  day;  but  as  they  had  but  six  leagues  to  go, 
and  Madame  de  Sevigne  had  ten,  she  left  it  early  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, to  avoid  sleeping  on  the  road,  or  remaining  all  the  day  at  Dol 
without  company,  which  she  must  have  done  if  she  had  put  off  her  de- 
parture till  the  next  morning,  Tuesdaj^ 
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gether  in  foreign  countries.  I  thought  myself  in  one  of 
Atlante's  enchanted  palaces^  while  at  Dol;  for  all  the 
names  I  was  so  well  acquainted  with  moved  round  me 
without  my  seeing  them;  the  first  President  M.  de  La 
Tremouille,  ]M.  de  Lavardin,  M.  de  Harouis,  ]M.  de  Cha- 
rost,  and  others,  flitted  at  a  distance,  but  we  could  not 
touch  them.  I  left  it  on  Monday  morning;  my  little  Cou- 
langes  would  return  with  me,  to  pass  a  week  at  The  RocJxS, 
and  my  son  would  needs  make  the  third ;  so  we  are  all  here 
snug  together  till  the  eighth  of  this  month  at  least:  my 
son  and  Coulanges  then  return  to  pass  the  last  fortnight 
of  the  States;  and  afterwards  my  son,  who  entreats  me 
on  his  knees  to  wait  for  him,  comes  here  again  to  take  leave 
of  me;  I  shall  then  instantly  set  off,  and  hope  to  be  at  Ba- 
ville  on  the  ninth  or  tenth  of  September,  without  fail.  I 
feel  the  approach  of  this  happiness.  We  have  now  done, 
as  you  say,  with  the  suppositions  and  calculations  that  our 
affection  dictated  to  us  some  time  ago;  our  motions  are 
now  regulated  hke  those  of  other  mortals,  by  the  common 
calendar.  I  have  had  neither  the  pain,  the  fever,  nor  the 
evils  you  fancy;  you  will  not  find  me  the  least  changed, 
ask  my  little  Coulanges  if  I  am;  he  will  tell  you  I  am  just 
the  same:  my  leg  is  very  well  after  my  journey,  and  has 
not  been  the  least  inflamed  or  fatigued  by  it.  We  exhaust 
Coulanges,  he  tells  us  a  thousand  ridiculous  stories;  he 
made  us  laugh  to  tears  the  other  day  about  the  Madame 
d'Arbouville  of  which  you  are  the  very  model.  I  fancy 
your  entertainment  at  Sceaux  was  a  little  damped  by  the 
disappointment  you  met  with.  I  cannot  conceive  what  M. 
de  Montausier  and  his  daughter  '  mean  by  their  objections 
to  signing  the  marriage-deeds;  this  obstinate  aversion  is 
really  extraordinary. 

Are  you  not  surprised  at  the  death  of  Rarai,  who  was 
health  personified?    I  cannot  help  thinking  she  fell  a  vic- 

^  Ariosto  supposes  the  palace  of  the  magician  Atlante,  in  which 
Roland  and  many  Christian  Knights  were  detained,  to  be  inaccessible 
and  even  invisible. 

^  Marie-Julie  de  Sainte-Maure,  Duchesse  d'Usez. 
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tim  to  the  vexation  of  continually  hearing  her  sister 
praised,  and  getting  only  a  side-glance,  or  a  word  now  and 
then,  for  herself,  and  that  as  it  were  from  charity.  I  took 
Rennes  on  my  way  back,  in  order  to  call  upon  the  friendly 
Marbeuf ;  as  I  did  Vitre,  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Prin- 
cesse;  so  that  I  can  now  enjoy  the  society  of  my  little  Cou- 
langes  without  interruption. 

I  am  really  very  much  concerned  at  the  poor  Cheva- 
lier's situation:  good  heavens!  with  so  much  youth  and 
vivacity,  not  to  be  able  to  use  his  limbs,  and  obliged  to  be 
carried  about  like  a  gouty  old  man  of  seventy!  But  I  con- 
sider from  whence  these  afflictions  are  sent,  and  bow  my 
head  in  humble  submission.  Adieu,  my  beloved  child!  we 
will  some  day  have  a  Httle  chat  about  the  Due  de  Luynes  ^ ; 
what  nonsense  did  JNIadame  de  Chaulnes  talk  of  him  one 
day  when  I  was  present !  If  Madame  de  La  Fayette  had 
chosen,  she  could  have  showed  you  a  letter  of  mine  in  an- 
swer to  this  subject,  in  which  I  gave  her  good  reasons 
for  continuing  as  I  am  ^ :  both  she  and  Madame  de  Lav- 
ardin  approved  them,  and  perhaps  they  might  have  done 
me  some  credit  with  you,  whose  esteem  is  infinitely  es- 
teemed by  me. 

M.  DE  CouLANGEs  also  Writes  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

{Enclosed  in  her  Mother^s  letter.) 

I  have  seen  the  time  when  I  used  to  write  a  line  or 
two  to  your  good  mother  in  your  letters,  and  I  now  write 
to  you  in  hers ;  for  I  have  taken  up  my  rest  in  these  man- 
sions, imder  the  shadow  of  her  wing.  She  has  acquainted 
you  with  her  journey  from  Dol,  which  was  extremely 
agreeable,  except  that  she  was  overturned  twice,  and  I 
with  her,  into  a  pond ;  but,  as  I  am  an  admirable  swimmer, 

^  Louis-Charles  d'Albert,  who,  after  burying  his  second  wife,  Anne 
de  Rohan,  who  died  the  29th  October  1684,  was  married  again  on  the 
23rd  July  1685,  to  Marguerite  d'Aligre,  relict  of  Charles  Bonaventure, 
Marquise  de  Manneville,  who  died  in  March  1684. 

^  Madame  de  Sevigne  was  left  a  widow  at  the  age  of  twenty-five; 
and  it  was  her  own  choice  that  she  continued  single,  for  many  very  ad- 
vantageous ofl'ers  had  been  made  her  at  different  times. 
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I  got  her  out  again  without  any  accident,  or  even  her  being 
wet.  It  is  delightfully  pleasant  in  these  gardens;  I  shall 
not  leave  a  spot  of  them  untrodden;  yet  I  must  confess  it 
will  be  a  little  vexatious,  after  having  heartily  tired  my- 
self, not  to  meet  with  the  same  fare  as  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  at  31.  de  Seignelay's.  You  have  been  at  Sceaux : 
I  am  sure  you  cannot  have  been  pleased  with  the  company 
you  found  there. 

Adieu,  m}^  lovely  Comtesse,  permit  me  to  kiss  your 
hands,  and  accept  a  thousand  compliments  and  good 
wishes  for  the  whole  covey  of  the  Grignans. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  August  8,  1685. 

If  you  could  contrive  that  the  first  of  September 
should  not  faU  on  a  Saturday,  or  that  the  worthy  should 
not  have  learned- of  his  forefathers  to  prefer  Monday  in 
order  to  avoid  beginning  a  journey  on  a  Sunday,  I  should 
be  punctual  to  my  assignation;  but  this  same  IVIonday- 
rule,  which  is  much  of  a  piece  with  the  thigh  of  a  wood- 
cock and  the  breast  of  a  partridge,  will  make  us  two  days 
later.  I  dare  not  indulge  in  all  the  delight  I  feel  at  the 
prospect  of  seeing  and  embracing  you;  I  endeavour  to 
conceal  it  from  myself,  not  to  give  fortune  an  inclination 
to  disappoint  me.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  I  mean  by 
fortune:  let  us  be  modest,  and  not  boast  too  much  of  our 
present  prosperity. 

We  have  all  been  surprised  at  the  news  you  sent  us; 
the  Princesse  de  Tarente  knew  nothing  of  it;  she  received 
the  first  account  of  it  yesterday  from  us,  with  all  the 
phlegm  of  a  true  German.  We  imagine  that  the  exiles 
will  have  more  company:  but  what  grief,  wliat  madness, 
must  Cardinal  de  Bouillon  feel  in  being  involved  with  these 
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rash  boys  ^ !  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Court  is  in  some 
degree  concerned  in  it,  and  that  these  were  not  the  only 
follies  and  impertinences  found  in  the  letters.  I  do  not 
think  this  news  will  reach  Paris  so  quickly:  it  might  even 
be  hushed  up  at  Versailles ;  but  it  affects  too  many  people, 
not  to  occasion  a  general  uneasiness.  I  cannot  conceive 
how  people  can  be  so  mad  and  foolish,  in  so  prudent  a 
Court,  and  under  such  a  master.  Coulanges  is  here  still 
with  my  son;  thej^  will  not  set  out  till  Monday  next,  and 
purpose  staying  only  a  week  with  the  States,  when  my 
son  is  to  return  and  take  his  leave  of  me.  Evervthing  is 
ready  for  my  journey. 

M.  DE  Coulanges  also  writes  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

{Enclosed  in  her  Mother's  letter.) 

I  am  still  here ;  there  is  no  quitting  the  mother-he auty . 

We  walk  without  end  or  measure,  and  her  leg  sets  us  at 

defiance,   and  grows   daily  more  plump   and  handsome. 

Your  brother  is  very  warm  at  play,  and  often  reminds  us 

of  ]M.  de  Grignan,  who,  saving  the  respect  that  is  due  to 

him,  does  not  come  a  whit  behind  his  brother-in-law  in 

^  This  refers  to  the  Princes  de  Conti,  and  to  what  happened  to 
them  during  their  campaign  in  Hungary,  and  occasioned  them  to  be 
exiled  on  their  return.  "The  King,  being  desirous  to  know  what  in- 
duced them  to  be  continually  sending  couriers,  has  detained  one  of 
them:  their  letters  have  all  been  seized,  and  several  of  them  are  full 
of  the  abominable  vice  which  prevails  at  present,  of  impiety,  and  of 
sentiments  for  the  King  very  different  from  what  they  ought  to  enter- 
tain for  him."  It  was  thus  Madame  de  Maintenon  related  it  in  a  letter 
to  her  brother.  Several  other  young  persons  were  implicated,  as  Ma- 
dame de  SeAigne  conjectured.  The  son  of  M.  de  La  Rochefoucauld  was 
one  of  the  number.  The  son  of  M.  de  Villeroi  was  also  exiled;  not  for 
slander,  but  for  jests  in  contempt  of  religion:  on  which  his  grand- 
father, the  old  Marechal,  said,  "At  least  my  son  has  only  spoken  of 
God:  God  forgives,  but  men  never  do." 

With  respect  to  Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  his  disgrace  had  no  connec- 
tion A\ith  the  young  gentry.  Restless  and  ambitious,  he  was  extremely 
importunate.  Proud  and  violent,  he  betrayed  his  ill-humour.  He  wrote 
to  the  King  at  an  unfavourable  moment:  the  answer  was  a  lettre  de 
cachet.  A  few  years  after,  he  completed  his  ruin,  by  taking  refuge 
with  Prince  Eugene,  and  other  enemies  of  the  King,  by  whom  he  was 
despised:  this  is  the  fate  of  a  vain  discontent,  and  a  powerless  re- 
bellion. 
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petulance.  We  had  the  good  Princesse  de  Tarente  here 
yesterday,  who  has  much  less  state  about  her  than  the 
President's  lady  of  Cor***,  and  is  much  less  jealous  of 
her  rank  than  she  is;  for  the  latter  cried  like  a  child,  be- 
cause the  first  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Accounts 
would  have  an  arm-chair,  as  well  as  her  husband.  I  have 
just  been  writing  to  all  the  wives  of  second  Presidents  in 
Paris,  to  let  them  know  that  they  are  ignorant  of  their 
proper  rank,  and  that  they  must  come  here  to  learn  it. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  continues  and  concludes 
her  Letter  to  her  Daughter. 

I  must  correct  that  curious  paragraph,  where,  to 
praise  my  leg,  he  assures  you  of  its  plumpness :  let  me  tell 
you,  that  it  is  very  finely  shaped,  and  exactly  resembles  its 
companion.  We  walk  all  the  morning,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  afternoon  besides,  without  my  leg  being  the  least 
offended  at  it:  if  I  said  a  word  less  than  the  truth,  Cou- 
langes  would  tell  you,  for  nothing  can  remain  a  secret 
with  him.  After  all,  he  is  so  lively,  so  amusing,  and  has 
such  a  fertile  imagination,  that  I  do  not  wonder  he  is  the 
darling  of  everj^one  who  has  the  least  taste  for  mirth:  if 
you  were  to  hear  him  ridicule  the  follies  of  our  States, 
and  the  vanity  of  the  President's  lady  of  Cor***,  whom 
you  know,  and  who  is  indeed  an  original,  you  would  die 
with  laughing.  I  have  seen  your  foolish  Proven9ale,  her 
accusation  is  very  bold:  vou  will  inform  me  of  the  result. 

The  "worthy  returns  you  all  your  affectionate  re- 
membrances; and  your  poor  brother,  who  has  not  been 
very  well  these  two  or  three  days,  embraces  you,  and  re- 
quests you  to  pity  him,  as  he  says  the  country  in  which  I 
leave  him  has  nothing  in  it  to  comfort  him  for  my  absence, 
like  that  in  which  I  left  you.  He  is  quite  right,  my  child; 
and  I  therefore  set  the  greater  value  on  that  affectionate 
grief,  which  all  the  gaieties  of  Paris  and  Versailles  could 
not  conquer,  though  they  are  excellent  places  for  banish- 
ing gloomy  thoughts:  but  your  affection  is  so  solid,  that 
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no  part  of  it  can  evaporate.  You  see,  my  love,  I  have 
not  forgotten  any  of  the  numerous  reasons  I  have  to  love 
you  all  my  life  dearer  than  any  other  person  in  the  world ; 
and  vet.  methinks.  this  is  not  savin o-  enough. 


*  L  E  T  T  E  R    738 

From  Madame  de  Geigxax  to  the  Comte  de  Bussy. 

Paris,  August   10,  16S5. 

The  present  of  so  noble  a  work  as  your  genealogy,  is 
really,  Sir,  a  very  strong  mark  of  gratitude,  and  very 
much  above  my  deserts  as  to  your  daughter.  I  knew  your 
house  in  the  aggregate,  but  I  love  to  make  myself  ac- 
quainted with  eyevY  worthy  individual  of  your  race.  You 
have  suppressed  your  o^^ti  panegyric  ',  in  the  fear  of 
eclipsing  ]\Iayeul  and  his  posterity.  This  courtesy  to  them 
would  be  yery  laudable,  if  we  did  not  lose  too  much  by  it. 
I  am  delighted  with  the  epistle  dedicatory,  and  with  my 
mother's  portrait:  I  recognised  her  perfectly.  I  could 
very  much  wish  to  ans^ver  to  your  description  of  myself; 
but  I  will  desire  nothing  further,  since  you  have  done  me 
a  favour,  and  since  by  means  of  your  friendship  I  hold  so 
charming  a  place  among  the  persons  you  immortalise. 
This,  Sir,  is  truly  what  may  be  called  an  obligation,  for 
which  you  will  also  receive  the  thanks  of  my  mother.  I 
wish  I  could  prove  to  you  in  a  better  way  how  sensibly 
I  feel  the  honour  vou  have  done  me. 


^  As  Madame  de  Sevigne  has  remarked  elsewhere  to  her  daughter 
that  he  praised  himself  a  great  deal  tao  much,  this  can  only  be  taken 
for  a  well-disoTiised  stroke  of  ironv. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  August  12,  1685. 

Your  account  of  the  gold  which  was  heaped  up  at  the 
end  of  the  table  \  made  me  sweat  at  eveiy  pore.  Heavens ! 
how  I  felt  your  confusion  in  seeing  such  persons  take  up 
what  you  had  thrown  do^n!  The  Due  seemed  to  show  a 
very  kind  concern  in  what  he  said  to  you,  not  to  throw 
down  all;  the  concern  every  one  felt  for  you,  would  have 
made  them  all  say  the  same;  for,  if  you  had  gone  on,  it 
might  have  been  his  turn  next  to  have  picked  up.  Nothing 
coidd  be  more  friendly  than  the  conduct  of  the  Duchesse 
d'Arpajon':  you  were  marked  down  in  the  list  by  the 
King's  own  hand ;  you  ^vere  arm  in  arm  with  JNladame  de 
Louvois;  you  supped  with  the  first  companj^;  after  all 
this,  it  was  necessary  that  you  should  have  a  little  reverse ; 
but,  indeed,  except  at  the  instant,  it  was  a  thing  of  no  con- 
sequence, and  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  go  any  farther.  ]M. 
de  Coulanges  is  so  eager  to  see  your  letters,  that  I  have  not 
thought  it  right  to  conceal  from  him  what  passed  before 
the  eyes  of  nations.  He  says,  that,  if  he  were  in  Paris,  he 
Avould  soon  inform  you  what  was  said  of  it;  he  is  of  my 
opinion,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  such  a  trifling  incident 
can  have  made  any  noise,  or  do  your  affairs  any  injury. 
You  will  let  me  know  some  day  how  things  pass  at  these 
entertainments,  and  what  story  Madame  de  Thianges  ^ 

^  At  the  King's  card-table,  at  Marly. 

-  Lady  of  Honour  to  the  Dauphiness. 

^  "Madame  de  Thianges,  though  very  vain  of  her  own  person  and 
birth,  and  slandering  and  sneering  with  respect  to  others,  had,  how- 
ever, some  wit,  a  great  flow  of  words,  and  nothing  really  vicious  in  her 
heart.  She  was  more  than  ten  years  older  than  Madame  de  Montes- 
pan.  Her  beauty  consisted  in  a  fair  complexion,  rather  fine  eyes,  and 
an  aquiline  nose  falling  into  vermilion  lips,  which  made  M.  de  \en- 
dome  say  that  she  resembled  a  parrot  eating  a  cherry." 

It  is  thus  she  is  described  by  Madame  de  Caylus  in  her  Souvenirs; 
she  adds  that  Madame  de  Thianges  was  an  epicure;  but  it  is  singular 
that  she  is  silent  on  her  talent  for  relating  good  stories,  which  Madame 
de  Sevigne  here  allows  her. 
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had  destined  for  the  amusement  of  the  company;  for  she 
has  a  great  choice. 

You  describe  the  Princesse  de  Conti  to  me  as  super- 
natural; I  know  one  person  who  is  a  better  judge  than 
yourself;  and  perhaps  I  do  more  honour  to  your  judg- 
ment than  I  ought,  since  you  make  her  pass,  in  my  imag- 
ination, for  something  superior  to  the  late  ]SIadaaie.  and 
even  to  yourself:  but.  in  dancing,  you  must  excuse  me. 
for  nothing  can  exceed  that  graceful  form  which  was  al- 
ways the  object  of  surprise  and  admiration: 

faisant  voir  a  la  cour, 
Que  du  Maitre  des  Dieux  elle  a  recu  le  jour  ■: 

We  have  heard  that  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de  Bouil- 
lon are  at  Evreux,  and  that  the  Cardinal  has  been  sent  to 
for  the  keys  of  his  apartments  at  Versailles;  all  this  is 
very  disagreeable:  but  he  has  enjoyed  such  a  long  course 
of  happiness  and  prosperity,  that  he  stood  in  need  of  some 
reverse,  to  teach  him.  that  life  has  its  bitters  as  well  as  its 
sweets.  For  my  part,  if  I  did  not  tremble  beneath  the 
hand  of  Providence,  I  could  imfurl  eveiy  sail  to  the  joy 
of  seeing  you  so  soon ;  we  have  no  longer  years  and  months 
to  reckon:  they  are  now  weeks  only,  and  will  shortly  be 
reduced  to  days.  ]\Iy  son  has  a  little  disorder  flying  about 
him,  for  which  he  takes  the  Capuchin's  tisanes  that  did 
me  so  much  gfood:  however,  he  intends  to  set  out  the  dav 
after  to-morrow  with  Coulanges,  as  they  must  both  be 
at  the  breaking-up  of  the  States.  Coulanges  is  still  as 
agreeable  as  ever;  we  shall  want  his  company  at  Baville. 
if  an\i:hino'  can  be  wantino"  there.  Adieu,  mv  dear!  I  em- 
brace  you  affectionately. 

3/.  DE  Coulanges  also  icntes  to  Madame  de  Geigxan. 

(Enclosed  in  her  Mother's  letter.) 

If  I  were  to  follow  my  inclination,  I  should  leave  the 
States  to  themselves,  and  remain  where  I  am;  however, 
as  I  imagine  they  are  near  breaking  up,  I  must  go,  because 

■■■  Showing  to  the  Court  that  she  received  her  birth  from  the  Sov- 
ereign of  the  Gods.      [Translation.] 
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I  intend  to  return  by  the  way  I  came.  Very  pretty,  Ma- 
dame! I  find  you  made  a  fine  figure  at  Marly,  with  all 
the  gold  scattered  upon  the  ground !  I  am  certain  I  should 
have  heard  of  this  affair  had  I  been  at  Versailles,  and 
they  would  have  told  me  that  you  were  so  transported  to 
see  yourself  in  such  a  place,  that  you  did  not  know  what 
you  did.  But,  my  dear  Comtesse,  let  the  babblers  talk 
their  fill,  and  do  as  you  have  always  done;  nothing  but 
envy  and  malice  can  say  anything  to  your  prejudice;  you 
know  it  is  an  unpardonable  crime  in  a  Court  for  any  wo- 
man to  have  more  wit  and  beauty  than  the  rest.  The 
King,  I  am  persuaded,  will  not  have  the  less  esteem  for 
you  on  account  of  this  accident;  nor  will  he  be  less  ready 
to  grant  you  the  survivorship  for  your  son,  that  you  are 
so  desirous  of  obtaining,  because  you  happened  to  throw  a 
few  pieces  of  gold  upon  the  floor.  Adieu,  lovely  Com- 
tesse; you  will  very  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  embracing 
your  darling  little  mamma,  whom  you  will  find  as  healthy 
and  as  handsome  as  ever:  she  will  set  out  to-morrow  three 
weeks,  at  farthest,  for  Paris.  I  have  spent  a  most  delight- 
ful fortnight  here.  It  is  impossible  sufficiently  to  praise 
the  gardens  of  The  Rocks  \  they  would  have  their  beauty 
even  at  Versailles,  which  is  saying  eveiything. 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Gkignan. 

The  Rocks,  Wednesday,  August  15,  1685. 

You  see,  my  dear,  that  we  are  now  come  to  reckon  by 
days  only,  not  by  months!  not  even  by  weeks! — but,  alas! 
what  you  say  is  very  true;  there  could  not  be  a  more  cruel 
damp  to  our  pleasure  than  the  thought,  that  we  might  be 
obhged  to  part  again  almost  as  soon  as  we  met:  this  is  a 
painful  idea;  it  occurs  to  me  but  too  often;  day  or  night 
I  am  not  free  from  it:  it  came  in  my  head  the  last  time  I 
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was  writing  to  you,  and  I  could  not  forbear  saying  to 
myself,  "Surely  this  evil  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  secure 
me  from  the  danger  of  experiencing  a  greater;"  but  I  dare 
not  dwell  upon  this  melancholy  reflection,  and  shall  now 
divert  it  by  the  thought,  that  I  am  soon  to  see  you  at  Ba- 
ville.  I  shall  not  be  at  all  ashamed  of  my  equipage;  my 
children  have  very  elegant  ones,  and  I  have  had  the  same : 
but  now  the  times  are  altered;  I  have  only  two  horses  of 
my  own,  and  shall  hire  four  others  from  the  postmaster 
of  ^lans;  and  in  that  manner  I  shall  make  my  entrance 
into  Paris  without  the  least  concern.  You  will  find  my 
leg  in  a  state  of  perfection,  which  wall  make  you  love  Char- 
lotte  all  your  life;  she  has  fancied  you  from  hence  more 
beautiful  than  the  day,  and  this  idea  has  given  her  an  ex- 
treme desire  to  restore  this  leg  to  you,  worthy  of  your  ad- 
miration, when  you  know  from  what  a  situation  it  has 
been  extricated.  All  this  is  past,  and  so  is  the  visit  of  little 
Coulanges:  he  set  out  on  Monday  morning  with  your 
brother.  I  accompanied  them  as  far  as  the  gate  that  leads 
to  Vitre:  there  we  stopped  to  w^ait  the  arrival  of  your  let- 
ters from  Paris,  which  came  as  expected,  and  were  read 
with  the  usual  pleasure.  As  you  only  mentioned  that  M. 
d'Ormesson's  wife  was  at  the  point  of  death,  I  have  not 
dared  to  write  to  him;  but  as  soon  as  you  let  me  know  she 
is  buried,  I  will  venture  to  send  him  a  hne  or  two  by  way 
of  condolence  and  comfort;  but  indeed,  considering  the 
state  she  was  in,  w^hat  could  be  more  desirable  for  herself 
and  her  family  than  her  death?  Ah,  my  dear  child,  how 
humiliating  it  is  to  be  obliged  to  drag  about  the  lees  of 
life  and  imderstanding !  how  much  preferable  would  it  be, 
could  we  have  our  wish,  to  leave  behind  us  a  remembrance 
worthy  of  being  preserved,  rather  than  spoil  and  disfigure 
it  by  the  infirmities  and  weakness  of  old  age!  I  should 
like  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  country  where  they  kill 
their  parents  out  of  kindness,  w^hen  they  become  old  and 
helpless,  if  such  a  practice  could  be  reconciled  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

Our  gentlemen  sung  guadeamus  on  Monday  evening 
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at  Marbeuf  s.  Your  brother  is  not  quite  recovered  of  his 
slight  disorder.  I  have  had  some  delightful  conversations 
with  Coulanges  on  the  subject  he  is  so  much  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend;  scenes  have  passed  between  us  not  inferior 
to  some  of  Moliere's.  When  do  you  expect  Sainte- 
Grignani 
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From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

The  Rocks,  Sunday,  August  26,  1685. 

What  think  you  of  the  date  of  this  letter,  my  dear? 
is  not  my  twenty-sixth  better  than  your  twenty-second? 
You  will  find  all  tlie  rest  w^ill  go  on  as  well  if  it  pleases 
God,  for  that  is  everything.  Let  me  know  precisely  the 
da}^  you  intend  to  set  out  for  Baville,  that  I  may  contrive 
to  be  there  the  next  morning:  do  not  make  your  journey 
too  long,  travel  at  your  ease,  and  let  me  arrive  before  you. 
If  you  were  to  doubt  in  the  slightest  degree  the  joy  T 
feel,  I  should  doubt  yours;  let  us  not  therefore  do  in- 
justice to  each  other.  For  my  part,  I  am  resolved  not  to 
look  into  futurity,  for  fear  of  making  myself  wretched. 
I  am  resolved  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  Mademoi- 
selle d'Alerac,  in  that  very  room  at  Livry:  this  is  the  only 
festival  wanting  to  complete  the  honours  of  that  mansion ; 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  partake  of  it. 

What  is  the  reason,  my  love,  that  you  have  been  so 
seldom  at  Versailles  of  late?  It  is  making  yourself  too 
unhappy  about  a  mere  trifle.  I  find  you  are  still  pleased 
with  jNIadame  d'Arpajon;  if  we  had  had  the  nomination  of 
a  Lady  of  Honour  ourselves,  I  do  not  think  we  could  have 
made  a  better  choice.  I  love  j^our  Grignans  for  putting 
themselves  a  little  out  of  their  way  on  my  account:  am  I 
not  the  same  good  old  body  to  them  all,  as  to  you? 

My  son  has  returned  from  the  Assembly  with  M.  de 
La  Tremouille,  who  is  received  at  Vitre  by  the  Princesse 
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de  Tarente  like  a  German  Prince.  I  believe  The  Rocks 
will  go  and  dine  with  Vitre,  and  Vitre  will  afterwards 
come  and  sup  with  The  Rocks.  M.  de  Chauhies  will  very 
soon  tell  you  as  many  things  relating  to  the  Assembly,  as 
my  son  has  already  told  me ;  but  I  question  much  whether 
you  will  pay  so  much  attention  to  them  as  I  have  done: 
but,  upon  the  whole,  ]M.  de  Chaulnes  has  met  with  some 
disagreeable  things,  which  have  been  at  length  accommo- 
dated. M.  d'Harouis  has  great  reason  to  be  contented 
with  the  States,  and  with  all  his  friends;  this  ought  to  set 
your  mind  at  rest. 

I  know  not  what  you  will  do  for  want  of  a  person  to 
tell  you  the  news  of  Paris  when  I  am  gone;  I  could  send 
you  a  great  deal  to-day,  if  I  were  to  write  all  I  know;  but 
I  choose  to  reserve  it  for  Baville.  I  am  surprised  that  oui* 
little  Coulanges  makes  so  slight  of  Madame  de  Louvois's 
anger;  he  contends  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  his  being 
in  haste  to  justifj'^  himself:  he  will  not  write,  but  will  wait 
to  speak  to  her  in  person ;  in  the  meantime,  delays  confirm 
suspicion,  complaints  are  made,  harsh  and  disagreeable 
things  are  said,  and  the  offending  party  is  viewed  in  an 
unfriendly  light.  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  so  many  per- 
sons should  take  delight  in  loading  this  good  little  creature 
with  a  thousand  things,  that  perhaps  never  entered  his 
thoughts?  Endeavour,  however,  to  procure  him  a  can- 
did hearing,  and  let  him  not  be  condemned  without  a  fair 
trial.  He  is  now  at  Chaulnes,  whence  he  intends  to  write 
to  you.  I  say  nothing  about  my  leg,  because  it  no  longer 
furnishes  me  with  anything  to  say,  except  that  I  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  being  cured,  and  of  walking  from  morn- 
ing till  night;  you  shall  judge  for  yourself;  you  will  not 
be  able  to  help  loving  Charlotte.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, I  embrace  j'-ou  with  all  my  heart,  and  am  going  to 
abandon  myself  to  all  the  happiness  hope  can  afford  me. 
I  find  that  I  begin  already  to  be  less  anxious  about  A\Tit- 
ing;  I  have  more  substantial  pleasures  in  view,  though 
indeed  your  correspondence,  next  to  your  society,  is  the 
most  desirable  thing  the  world  can  afford  me. 
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We  were  yesterday  at  the  Princesse  de  Tarente's, 
where  we  saw  her  son;  he  has  a  very  fine  figure,  but  how 
ugly  he  is!  he  is  not  the  only  one  of  his  sex  whose  figure 
and  features  are  at  variance  \  My  son  sends  you  many 
affectionate  remembrances;  he  is  perfectly  cured  of  the 
slight  fever  he  had,  by  the  use  of  barley  water.  Adieu, 
my  beloved!  I  kiss  both  your  cheeks;  are  you  still  hand- 
some and  in  good  plight?  I  hope  to  know  it  ere  long,  if 
God  lends  me  life,  as  they  say  here. 


[N.B.  No  more  letters  are  found  from  Madame  de  Se- 
vigne  to  her  daughter  till  towards  the  end  of  1687; 
both  having  passed  the  intermediate  time  together 
at  Paris. ^ 


*LETTER    742 
From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  the  Comte  de  Bussy. 

Paris,  October  5,  1685. 

It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  were  your  near  neighbour,  my 
dear  cousin;  and  that  if  I  were  to  speak  a  little  louder 
than  common  you  could  hear  my  voice.  I  am  returned 
from  Brittany.  I  went  straight  to  Baville,  where  M.  de 
Lamoignon  assembled  my  daughter  and  all  the  Grignans 
to  meet  me.  It  is  long  since  I  have  experienced  such  per- 
fect happiness.  If  our  dear  Corbinelli  would  have  been 
of  the  party,  I  should  have  forgotten  Paris;  but  his  turn 
came  two  days  after,  and  you  may  judge  of  my  feelings 
by  the  friendship  I  entertain  for  him.  I  was  satisfied 
therefore  with  the  house,  with  the  master  of  it,  and  with 
the  company.  Father  Rapin  and  Father  Bourdaloue  were 
there.  I  was  delighted  to  see  them  in  the  freedom  of  the 
country,  where  they  lose  nothing  by  making  themselves 
known  in  their  respective  characters.    We  talked  of  you 

^  Meaning  M.  de  Grignnn,  who  was  remarkably  well  made,  but 
far  from  being  handsome. 
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and  of  my  niece  de  Coligny.  I  enter  into  her  feelings  at 
being  settled  comfortably  with  you,  and  into  the  pleasure 
you  must  receive  on  your  side.  Resume  the  chain  of  your 
agreeable  and  delightful  society,  be  the  mutual  comfort 
of  each  other's  past  sorrows,  endeavour  even  to  forget 
them,  and  be  careful  of  the  excellent  state  of  health  which 
rejoices  your  friends  as  much  as  you  suppose  it  would 
make  your  enemies  tremble,  if  the  fear  of  God  did  not 
restrain  you.  If  it  pleases  Him  to  enter  into  the  repose 
of  your  solitude,  it  will  be  indeed  happy  for  you;  if  not, 
call  in  the  aid  of  philosophy  and  morality,  in  which  your 
noble  and  excellent  understandings  will  fuid  consolation 
and  amusement.  I  pity  my  poor  nephew,  your  son,  for 
having  been  ill.  It  is  a  strange  embarrassment  to  a  young 
man  proud  of  his  health  and  vigour.  I  wish  he  may  marry 
as  fortunately  as  my  son.  On  my  arrival,  I  found  the 
place  of  Grand-Master  of  the  artillery  vacant  by  the  death 
of  the  Due  du  Lude.  This  must  make  his  contemporaries 
tremble.  It  has  been  filled  by  your  favoured  cousin 
d'Humieres  \ 

The  address  you  give  me  to  write  to  my  great  cousin  ^ 
is  useless.  I  will  have  no  intercourse  with  him  till  I  de- 
vour him  to  the  very  bone  on  my  way  to  Brittany. 


*LETTER    743 

From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  the  Comte  de  Bussy. 

Livry,  October  28,  1685. 

I  am  here,  my  dear  cousin,  with  my  daughter,  her 
son,  her  daughter-in-law,  the  good  Abbe,  and  the  most  de- 
lightful weather  in  the  world.  Nothing  is  wanting  but 
our  friend  Corbinelli,  to  complete  our  society;  but  we  can 

^  Marechal  d'Humieres  was  the  friend  of  Louvois,  who  however 
only  gave  him  this  place,  to  clip  the  profits  of  it  for  the  Minister  of 
the  War  department.  This  Marechal,  who  constantly  enjoyed  the 
King's  favour,  passed  for  a  gallant  man,  though  a  perfect  courtier; 
brave  in  war,  but  better  as  the  second  in  command  than  as  the  chief. 

2  Monsieur  de  Toulongeon. 
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never  have  all  we  wish;  he  loves  his  liberty,  and  we  can- 
not help  loving  him  notwithstanding  this.  I  shall  send 
this  letter  to  him,  that  he  may  write  his  answer  in  it.  He 
will  inform  you,  no  doubt,  of  the  hour  and  minute  when 
the  Chancellor  (M.  Le  Tellier^)  breathed  his  last.  He 
was  at  the  point  of  death  yesterday.  His  firmness  may 
serve  for  an  example  to  all  who  wish  to  die  as  Christians. 
These  happy  mixtures  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  You 
know,  I  presume,  that  M.  de  Lamoignon  has  lost  his 
brother-in-law.  I  have  often  heard  you  say  that  the  suc- 
ceeding to  a  great  inheritance  stifles  the  feehngs  of  na- 
ture: if  that  be  true,  this  family  will  have  more  reason 
to  laugh  than  to  cry.  But  I  have  seen  tears  that  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  sincere:  the  cause  of  them  was,  that 
he  joined  the  character  of  friend  to  that  of  brother.  I  am 
delighted  with  the  acquaintance  of  both  husband  and  wife ; 
it  is  with  reason  they  are  beloved,  when  they  are  known. 
I  wish  you  could  have  joined  the  party  at  Baville,  which 

^  If  you  read  the  Funeral  Oration  of  Le  Tellier,  by  Bossuet,  this 
Chancellor  was  a  just  and  a  great  man.  If  you  read  the  Annals  of  the 
Abbe  de  St.-Pierre,  he  was  an  effeminate  and  dangerous  courtier,  a 
skillful  caluminiator,  of  whom  the  Comte  de  Gramont  said,  on  seeing 
him  come  out  from  a  private  audience  with  the  King:  "I  think  I  see  a 
polecat  who  has  just  been  gorging  himself  with  chickens,  and  licking 
his  lips,  covered  with  their  blood."     Voltaire,  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  very  vindictive,  Gourville,  whom 
he  treated  well,  speaks  of  his  spirit  of  revenge. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  signing  the  edict  of  the  revocation  of  that 
of  Nantes,  he  exclaimed  with  joy,  "Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."  It  was  he 
and  his  son  Louvois,  who,  seconded  too  well  by  Baville,  Controller  of 
Languedoc,  influenced  Louis  XIV.  to  use  violent  measures  to  convert 
the  Huguenots.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  the  history  of  men  and 
of  Courts,  that  in  this,  they  were  actuated  by  no  religious  motive. 
Jealousy  against  Colbert,  who  protected  the  Protestants  on  account  of 
their  industry,  was  their  spring  of  action  in  this  fatal  persecution. 
When  Louvois,  in  the  sequel,  sent  troops  to  enforce  abjurations,  it  was 
merely  to  take  upon  himself  the  whole  affair,  which  moderate  measures 
would  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  other  Minister. 

The  praises  here  bestowed  by  Bussy  and  his  cousin  on  the  edict 
and  its  execution,  show  the  illusion  of  the  public,  which  the  Comte 
found  means  to  keep  alive.  But  neither  in  this  place,  nor  in  many 
others,  must  the  high  encomiums  that  are  lavished,  be  taken  in  the 
literal  sense;  they  were  often  a  species  of  oratorical  precaution,  and 
passport,  for  letters  which  it  was  well  known  would  be  opened. 
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would  then  indeed  have  been  complete.  I  dearly  love 
Father  Rapin;  he  is  a  good  and  an  honest  man.  He  was 
ably  supported  by  Father  Bourdaloue,  whose  wit  is  charm- 
ing, and  his  quickness  of  comprehension  delightful.  He 
is  going,  by  the  King's  command,  to  preach  at  Montpel- 
her,  and  in  the  Provinces,  where  so  many  have  been  con- 
verted without  knowing  why.  Father  Bourdaloue  will 
inform  them,  and  make  good  Catholics  of  them.  The 
dragoons  have  hitherto  been  excellent  missionaries;  the 
preachers  that  are  now  sent  will  render  the  work  com- 
plete \  You  have,  no  doubt,  seen  the  edict  by  which  the 
Ejng  revokes  that  of  TsTantes.  Nothing  can  be  more  noble 
than  its  contents,  and  no  King  has  ever  performed,  or 
ever  will  perform,  a  more  memorable  action. 


Madame  de  Geignan  also  writes  to  the  Comte  de  Bussy. 

(Enclosed  in  her  Mother's  Letter.) 

I  take  you  for  a  gentleman.  Sir,  and  I  have  treated 
you  as  such  in  my  reply  to  the  letter  you  did  me  the  hon- 
our to  write  to  me,  when  you  sent  me  your  genealogy.  If 
I  had  been  ever  so  much  inclined  to  slight  you,  this  alone 
would  have  prevented  me;  but  indeed,  Sir,  I  am  very  far 
from  anything  of  this  sort;  I  love  your  mind,  and  esteem 
your  merit  as  I  ought.  As  to  j^our  person,  I  take  so  warm 
an  interest  in  it,  that  I  wish  very  much  to  know  what 
regimen  you  have  adopted  to  make  a  double  chin  out  of 
what  was  formerly  useless  skin.  M.  de  Grignan  has  fallen 
into  this  inconvenience,  and  I  should  be  glad  for  him  to 
become  as  handsome  as  you  are,  by  following  your  pre- 
scriptions. 


^  See  the  preceding  note.  From  the  manner  in  which  this  phrase 
is  turned,  it  is  evident  that  the  hooted  and  spurred  mission  was  not  con- 
genial to  her  heart.  Though  we  had  not,  as  sureties  for  this  assertion, 
the  sensibility  of  her  soul,  and  the  excellence  of  her  mind,  it  would  he 
suflScient  that  she  was  a  good  Jansenist,  to  know  that  she  detested 
forced  conversions. 
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Madame  de  Sevigne  continues  and  concludes 
her  Letter  to  the  Comte  de  Bussy. 

I  resigned  my  pen  to  my  daughter  with  pleasure.  She 
has  told  you  herself  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  her  to 
forget  you  now,  or  ever.  Adieu,  my  dear  cousin:  you 
are  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  if,  as  you  say,  you  expect 
death  without  desiring,  and  without  fearing  it.  What 
wisdom!  and  what  folly,  on  the  contrary,  to  torment  our- 
selves, if  it  be  only  in  regard  to  Christianity,  and  the  dis- 
positions which  are  necessary  to  this  last  action  of  our 
hfe! 


*LETTER    744 
From  the  Comte  de  Bussy  to  Madame  de  Sevigne. 

Chaseu,  November  14,  1685. 

Good  heavens,  jNIadame,  how  much  I  could  have 
wished  to  have  been  at  Liviy,  as  well  as  at  Baville,  when 
you  were  there!  If  I  am  bearable  in  Paris,  I  am  excellent 
in  the  countrj'',  and  j'^ou  are  the  same.  In  town  we  are  too 
dissipated.  It  is  in  vain  for  me  to  love  you,  when  I  am 
with  you  in  Paris ;  I  am  either,  in  spirit,  with  those  I  have 
just  left,  or  with  those  I  intend  to  see  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Besides,  as  I  am  never  eager  to  be  witty,  a  visit  is 
often  too  short  to  give  me  an  opportimity  of  displaying 
my  powers ;  whereas  in  the  coimtry  I  have  leisure  to  find, 
and  to  exhibit  them.  Our  friend  Corbinelli  is  like  me;  he 
will  wear  well,  because  he  has  great  resources.  He  has 
informed  me  of  the  death  of  the  Chancellor,  whose  exit 
was  as  happy  as  his  life.  Whatever  honour  death  may 
confer  on  him,  I  am  not  sorry  he  enjoys  it;  and  I  would 
much  rather  he  should  be  where  he  is,  than  with  us.  I 
heard  of  the  death  of  JNI.  Voisin  \  as  soon  as  it  took  place, 
and  condoled  with  our  friend  upon  the  event.    I  well  knew 

^  Brotlier-in-law  of  M.  de  Lamoignon. 
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his  thoughts  on  the  subject,  and  should  have  spoken  to 
him  without  reserve,  if  I  could  have  conversed  alone  with 
him ;  but  I  wrote  him  word,  that  I  took  as  much  interest  in 
his  loss,  as  he  himself  could  take  in  it.  He  returned  me 
for  answer,  without  affectation,  that  though  God  had  seen 
fit  to  deprive  him  of  his  brother-in-law,  he  had  not  left 
him  wholly  without  consolation ;  but  that  he  had  been  more 
affected  at  his  death  than  he  could  have  supposed,  from 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  manner  in  which  it  happened, 
from  the  spectacle  it  had  exhibited,  and  the  extreme  grief 
into  which  it  had  plunged  his  whole  family. 

This  is  the  proper  way  in  which  to  speak  of  such  an 
event,  and  not  as  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi  expressed  her- 
self to  me,  by  writing  me  word,  that  though  M.  de  Lam- 
oignon  would  gain  millions  by  this  death,  he  would  be 
inconsolable.  I  do  not  retract  my  assertion,  that  the  suc- 
ceeding to  a  great  inheritance  stifles  the  feelings  of  na- 
ture, unless  the  deceased  has  been  our  intimate  friend. 
I  admire  the  method  the  King  has  taken  to  ruin  the  Hu- 
guenots ;  the  wars  that  were  formerly  waged  against  them, 
and  the  Saint  Bartholomews,  have  multiplied  and  given 
vigour  to  this  sect.  His  Majesty  has  sapped  it  by  de- 
grees, and  the  edict  he  has  just  published,  supported  by 
the  dragoons  and  the  Bourdaloues,  has  been  their  death- 
stroke. 


The  Comte  de  Bussy  writes  also  to  Madame  de  Grignan. 

(Enclosed  in  his  letter  to  her  Mother.) 

I  cannot  deny,  Madame,  that  you  treated  me  as  a 
gentleman,  and  that  you  did  me  more  honour  than  I  de- 
served in  the  answer  you  wrote  me;  but  this  did  not  pre- 
vent you  from  slighting  me  a  little,  by  sending  me  no  re- 
membrance in  the  letter  your  mother  wrote  to  me  on  her 
return  from  Brittany.  It  is  true,  I  am  not  the  only  gen- 
tleman, nor  the  only  man  of  family,  whom  you  have  treated 
well.  With  regard  to  the  interest  you  take  in  my  person, 
in  wishing  to  know  what  regimen  I  have  adopted  to  ac- 
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quire  two  chins  out  of  the  useless  and  unoccupied  skin  you 
were  formerly  acquainted  with,  and  that  ^I.  de  Grignan, 
as  you  say,  may  fill  his  by  the  same  remedy,  I  have  to  tell 
you,  that  I  have  found  means  which  he  could  not  employ. 
It  is  not  so  easy  for  the  husbands  of  handsome  women  to 
be  as  fat  as  for  their  friends;  and  M.  de  Grignan  would 
think  the  remedy  much  worse  than  the  disease.  You 
would  be  too  happy,  ]\Iadame,  and  so  would  he,  if,  loving 
j''ou  as  he  does,  he  could  have  a  double  chin  with  you. 

Mais  on  ne  rencontre  gueres 
Tant  de  biens  tons  a-la-fois  ^. 


*LETTER   745 
From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  President  de  Moulceau. 

Paris,  November  24,  1685. 

I  have  received  no  letter  from  you  for  more  than  fif- 
teen months;  I  know  not  whether  our  enraged  and  jealous 
friend "  has  intercepted  any ;  it  is  not,  however,  like  him 
to  do  so;  he  would  be  more  inclined  to  assassinate  you  with 
the  little  sword  you  once  used  so  pleasantly  in  the  gardens 
of  Rambouillet.  We  shall  never  forget  your  wisdom,  nor 
your  folly;  and  I  have  spent  a  year  with  my  son  in  Brit- 
tany, where  we  have  often  mentioned  you  with  sentiments 
with  which  your  merit  must  impress  all  hearts,  that  are  not 
unworthy  of  knowing  it.  We  have  been  twenty  times  on 
the  point  of  writing  some  nonsense  to  you;  we  wished  to 
assure  you  that  the  scarcity  of  the  gratification  did  not  pre- 
vent you  from  being  often  in  our  remembrance,  and  twen- 
ty times  has  the  demon  which  turns  aside  good  intentions, 
perv^erted  the  course  of  this.  At  length.  Sir,  after  having 
been  overturned,  dro^vned,  and  had  a  wound  in  my  leg, 
which  has  not  been  healed  till  within  these  six  weeks,  I  left 

^  But  so  many  blessings  at  once  are  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

[Translation.] 
-  A  jest  which  refers  to  Corbinelli. 
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my  son,  and  his  wife,  who  is  very  pretty,  and  arrived  at 
Baville,  at  M.  de  Lamoignon's,  on  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
of  September,  where  I  found  my  daughter  and  all  the 
Grignans,  who  received  me  with  joy  and  affection.  To 
complete  my  happiness,  my  daughter  will  not  leave  me  this 
winter.  I  have  found  our  dear  Corbinelli  just  as  I  left 
him,  except  a  little  more  philosophical,  and  dying  every 
day  from  some  cause  or  other:  his  freedom  excites  my 
envy;  in  changing  his  object  he  would  become  a  saint; 
he  is,  however,  so  kind  and  charitable  to  his  neighbour, 
that  I  really  believe  the  grace  of  God  is  concealed  under 
the  name  of  Cartesian.  He  converts  more  heretics  by  his 
good  sense,  and  by  not  irritating  them  by  vain  disputes, 
than  others  by  all  their  controversy.  In  short,  everyone 
now  is  a  missionary,  everyone  thinks  he  has  a  mission,  and 
particularly  the  magistrates  and  governors  of  Provinces, 
upheld  by  the  dragoons:  this  is  the  greatest  and  most 
noble  action  that  has  ever  been  conceived  or  performed. 
Like  us,  you  have  been  surprised  with  other  news.  What 
an  event  is  the  death  of  the  Prince  de  Conti!  after  hav- 
ing experienced  all  the  perils  of  the  Hungarian  war,  he 
came  here  to  die  of  a  disorder  which  he  scarcely  felt!  He 
was  the  son  of  two  saints,  was  naturally  prudent,  and,  by 
a  left-handed  train  of  ideas,  played  the  fool  and  the  de- 
bauchee, and  died  without  confession,  without  having  had 
a  single  moment  either  for  God  or  for  himself;  for  he  was 
quite  insensible.  His  lovely  widow  has  deeply  bewailed 
him:  she  has  an  annuity  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
and  has  received  from  the  King  so  many  marks  of  friend- 
ship, and  of  his  natural  affection  for  her,  that  with  such 
assistance  no  one  can  doubt  that  she  will  in  time  be  com- 
forted. The  Prince  de  La  Roche-sur-Yon,  who  has  not 
the  same  reasons,  is  still  very  much  afflicted.  You  know, 
and  must  certainly  approve,  the  manner  in  which  these 
places  are  occupied.  But  does  it  not  seem,  by  the  way  in 
which  I  beat  the  field,  as  if  I  intended  to  omit  mentioning 
your  daughter's  marriage  to  you?  Appearances  are  very 
deceitful,  for  this  is  the  principal  and  favourite  side  on 
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^vllich  I  have  been  struck,  from  the  interest  I  know  you 
take  in  the  affair.  I  am  truly  rejoiced  at  her  establish- 
ment, which  is  both  respectable  and  desirable.  I  know  the 
name  of  our  lover,  who  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  long  robe. 
The  late  Madame  de  Fresnes,  celebrated  for  her  excellent 
understanding,  said  of  this  species  of  families,  that  they 
were  crimson  velvet,  that  is,  a  beautiful,  substantial,  and 
honourable  stuff.  I  rejoice  also  to  know,  that  they  are 
happy,  and  that  your  daughter  is  satisfied:  God  grant 
they  may  continue  so,  and  that  you.  Sir,  may  continue  to 
love  me  a  little  in  spite  of  distance  and  absence:  you  know 
the  regard  I  have  for  your  merit.  I  dare  not  expatiate 
further,  for  here  comes  our  dear,  furious,  jealous  friend. 

M.  DE  CoEBiXELLi  also  wHtes  President  de  ^Ioxjlceau. 

(Enclosed  in  Madame  de  Sevigne's  Letter.) 

I  thought  I  had  smothered  this  wicked  correspond- 
ence, and  that  the  fear  of  my  extravagances  would  have 
taken  away  your  desire  of  making  new  protestations.  I 
had  pleased  myself  with  the  idea,  that  you  had  neither 
written  nor  received  letters  from  each  other  for  ten  months, 
and  I  calmly  enjoyed  the  charming  thought  that  you  had 
forgotten  one  another  completely.  I  was  delighted  to 
meditate  no  longer  on  plans  of  assassination,  or  the  se- 
crets of  the  black  art,  to  separate  you ;  and,  unfortunately, 
I  see  greater  reason  than  ever  to  have  recourse  to  incan- 
tations. I  will  inform  you  of  all  I  practise  in  vain,  that 
your  perseverance  may  reduce  me  to  the  fatal  necessity 
of  consenting  to  your  union.  Your  daughter  is  now  in  a 
fair  way  to  make  you  a  grandfather.  I  look  forward  to 
this  title  to  console  myself  for  the  friendship  of  which  I 
have  just  spoken  to  you:  it  would  indeed  be  excellent,  if 
a  grandfather  were  to  fall  in  love  with  a  grandmother! 
To  return  to  your  daughter :  have  the  goodness  to  present 
my  compliments  to  her,  and  to  her  mother,  with  the  hope 
that  she  will  multiply  a  race  which  is  almost  as  worthy  as 
my  jealousy,  to  extend  from  the  east  to  the  west.     May 
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she  soon  have  a  Httle  boy  who  may  inherit  from  his  mother 
all  her  liveh'.  excellent,  anrl  amiable  qualities,  and  from 
his  father,  the  merit  of  an  innumerable  host  of  Girards, 
who  are  even  more  honoured  here,  than  they  are  there  I 
Do  you  wish  for  a  compliment  of  condolence  on  the  death 
of  the  Prince  de  Conti:  it  is  at  your  service:  do  you  wish 
another  on  my  mJ^sirin  to  the  Huguenots:  it  is  at  your 
service:  for  it  is  from  ynur  advice  I  have  obtained  the  in- 
clination tri  serve  my  church.  All  the  people  of  quality 
here  take  me  for  their  guide:  the  vulgar  do  not  accommo- 
date themselves  so  easily  with  talents.  Adieu,  my  friend; 
I  am  ffoins  to  mv  vinevard. 


LETTER    746 


From  Madame  de  Sevigxe  io  tJie  Comfe  de  Bussy. 

Paris.   December   19.   16«5. 

Our  friend  Corbinelh  and  I  often  talk  of  you.  my 
dear  cousin,  but  it  is  always  in  a  tone  of  melancholy,  be- 
cause what  we  desire  respecting  you.  does  not  happen  to 
our  liking.  I  know  your  sr)n  is  in  Paris;  he  will  have  in- 
formed you  of  the  excellent  choice  the  King  has  made  of 
the  Due  de  Beauvilliers  to  succeed  Marechal  de  Villeroi ". 

'  In  the  place  of  President  of  the  Council  of  Finances,  held  by  the 
Marechal,  who  had  been  Governor  of  Louis  XIV. 

"In  the  council  of  Louis  XIV.  there  were  men  superior  in  virtue 
even  to  the  Catos.  Such  was  the  Due  de  Beadvilliers.  who  concluded 
the  peace  of  Ryswick.  only  because  the  people  were  unhappy."  Thus 
Voltaire  expresses  himself,  who  might  have  added,  that  this  same  man. 
in  the  quality  of  a  Minister  of  State,  firmly  opposed  the  acceptance  of 
the  Spanish  succession,  though  he  had.  no  doubt,  foreseen,  as  well  as 
the  Chancellor  Boucherat,  that  the  King,  and  even  his  son,  the  great 
Dauphin,  were  disposed  to  accept  the  testament,  and  that  his  generous 
opposition  would  be  of  no  avail.  In  short,  we  see  this  same  Beauvil- 
liers at  the  head  of  a  truly  spiritual  party,  which  was  formed,  at  the 
same  time,  to  lead  the  King  to  less  violent  sentiments  and  measures 
towards  the  Protestants. 

It  is  well  kno-svn  that  "M.  de  Beauvilliers  was  Governor  to  the  Due 
of  Burgundy,  and  was  the  friend  of  Fenelon.  We  may  venture  to  be- 
lieve,  that   this    truly   great    man   was   more   deserving   of   academical 
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His  merit  and  virtue  are  incontestable.  He  has  a  fine  un- 
derstanding;  and  capacity  does  not  depend  on  the  number 
of  years :  on  the  contrary,  when  we  are  in  the  prime  of  hf e, 
our  ideas  are  more  lively  and  clear.  In  short,  every  dis- 
interested person  is  pleased  with  this  choice.  You  must 
be  more  so  than  anyone,  since  he  is  the  son  of  your  faith- 
ful friend,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Council,  and  who  will 
be  very  deep  in  the  affairs  of  State.  The  young  d'Antin  ^ 
is  become  a  ]Menin  within  these  few  days.  Would  to  heaven 
that  our  dear  boy  was  in  the  same  situation!  We  must 
look  to  Providence  in  all  things,  for  without  that  we  should 
ill  support  the  afflictions  God  sees  fit  to  lay  upon  us.  Life 
is  short,  my  dear  cousin:  this  is  the  consolation  of  the 
wretched,  and  the  grief  of  the  happy  and  prosperous, 
though  all  arrive  at  the  same  goal.  Pardon  these  reflec- 
tions in  a  person  who  has  just  seen  JNIademoiselle  de  La 
Trousse  expire  suddenly  at  the  convent  of  the  Feuillan- 
tines.  A  nun  entered  her  apartment  one  morning,  and 
saw  her  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  as  if  she  had  been  asleep : 
she  was  so  in  reahty,  never  to  awake  again.  She  was  quite 
well  the  preceding  evening.  She  has  been  buried  as  a  nun, 
with  ceremonies,  and  a  reputation  of  piety,  which  have 
served  me  for  a  lesson,  and  for  subject  of  meditation,  for 
these  three  days. 


honours  than  Montausier.  The  virtue  of  the  latter  was  much  less 
active,  though  it  displayed  itself  more;  and  perhaps  the  freedom  of 
his  words  partook  too  much  of  liabit  and  passion,  to  be  really  useful. 

But  a  beautiful  page  of  Bruyere's  may  compensate  for  an  academi- 
cal eulogiuni.  See  the  portrait  of  M.  de  Beauvilliers,  chapter  IS,  De 
la  Mode. 

^  Son  of  Madame  de  Montespan. 
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*LETTER    747 
From  M.  de  Corbinelli  to  President  de  Moulceau. 

February  20,  1686. 

I  have  never  lost  sight,  Sir,  of  your  distinguished 
merit;  that  merit  which  has  made  me  say  with  authority, 
that  you  were  the  most  illustrious  of  reprobates,  and  the 
most  reprobate  of  the  illustrious  men  of  the  age.  The 
vulgar  will  understand  nothing  by  this  jargon;  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  show  you  that  I  have  not  forgotten  you,  or 
rather,  that  your  merit  can  never  be  forgotten  by  one  who 
is  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it.  To  tell  you  why  I 
have  not  written  to  you  occasionally,  would  be  to  fatigue 
you  to  no  purpose;  but  if  anything  can  repair  the  injurj^ 
I  have  done  myself  thereby,  it  is  the  assurance,  that  I  have 
endeavoured  not  to  render  myself  unworthy  of  your  fav- 
our by  my  studies;  that  among  others,  I  have  cut  up  Cicero 
into  fragments  of  the  size  of  M.  de  La  Rochefoucauld's 
Maxims,  and  have  converted  them  into  French  Maxims, 
in  my  concise  way,  without  affecting  to  translate  the  La- 
tin. I  have  done  the  same,  as  you  know,  with  the  Latin 
historians  ^ ;  it  seems  to  me,  as  if  this  would  furnish  the 
means  of  paying  my  court  to  you,  and  of  proving,  that  if 
ever  I  come  to  Montpellier,  I  shall  not  be  less  worthy  of 
your  esteem  than  I  was  before.  I  could  wish  to  entertain 
you  with  the  present  subjects  of  conversation;  but  how 
do  I  know  whether  you  like  the  world  sufficiently,  to  see 
it  displayed  in  letters?  All  I  can  tell  you,  is,  that  you 
would  not  know  it  again,  and  that  France  now  differs 
more  materially  from  the  France  of  your  time,  than  it 
does  from  Spain  or  Germany. 

I  request  you  to  tell  M.  de  Courson,  that  I  am  very 
impatient  to  see  him  again  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  as- 
sure the  reprobate  that  I  consider  it  a  great  honour  to 

^  This  work  was  never  published. 
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honour  him,  and  to  be  in  his  remembrance,  and,  in  a  word, 
that  he  is  as  much  in  mine,  as  if  I  had  written  to  him,  and 
received  letters  from  him,  by  every  post.  Also,  do  not 
forget  to  tell  him,  that  I  spend  my  life  in  admiring  the 
letters  of  Cicero,  the  familiar  ones  quite  as  much  as  those 
to  Atticus.  I  flatter  myself,  that  I  shall  bring  ]\Iadame 
de  Sevigne  to  like  them  equally  well,  and  that  I  shall  make 
him  (Cicero  I  mean)  envy  her  the  resemblance  she  bears 
to  this  great  orator  in  the  epistolaiy  style. 


*LETTER    748 

From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  the  Comte  de  Bussy. 

Paris,  May  14,  1686. 

It  is  ti*ue,  that  I  should  have  been  delighted  to  have 
lost  three  palettes  of  blood  from  my  niece's  arm.  She 
very  kindly  offered  it  to  me;  and  I  am  certain,  that  if 
a  Marie  Rabutin  had  been  bled,  I  should  have  been  greatly 
relieved.  But  the  folly  of  the  physicians  made  them  per- 
sist in  bleeding  in  the  right  arm  one  who  had  the  rheuma- 
tism in  the  left :  so  that,  having  questioned  her  on  the  sub- 
ject of  her  health,  and  her  answer  and  mine  having  found 
out  who  was  the  person  affected,  I  was  obliged  to  pay 
the  tribute  of  my  infirmity,  and  of  my  having  been  the 
godmother  of  this  lovely  creature.  Thus,  my  dear  cousin, 
I  could  receive  no  benefit  from  her  good-will.  But  having 
formerly  felt  myself  very  languid,  without  knowing  why, 
in  consequence  of  your  having  been  bled  one  morning,  I 
am  convinced,  that  if  families  wished  to  understand  one 
another,  the  least  difficult  to  bleed  would  save  the  life  of 
the  rest,  and  me,  for  instance,  from  the  fear  of  being 
lamed.  Let  us,  however,  leave  the  blood  of  the  Rabutins 
in  peace,  since  I  am  in  perfect  health.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  much  I  esteem,  and  how  much  I  admire,  your  good 
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and  happy  constitution.  What  folly  it  is,  not  to  copy 
time,  and  not  to  enjoy  with  gratitude  the  consolations 
which  God  bestows  on  us,  after  the  afflictions  he  some- 
times causes  us  to  feel!  It  appears  to  me  truly  wise  to 
endure  the  tempest  with  resignation,  and  to  enjoy  the 
calm,  when  it  pleases  heaven  to  restore  it  to  us:  this  is  to 
follow  the  order  of  Providence.  Life  is  too  short  for  us 
to  dwell  long  upon  the  same  sentiment ;  we  must  take  time 
as  it  comes;  I  feel  myself  just  in  this  happy  humour,  e  me 
ne  pregio  \  as  the  Italians  say.  Let  us  enjoy,  my  dear 
cousin,  this  noble  blood,  which  flows  so  gently  and  so  pleas- 
antly in  our  veins.  All  j^our  pleasures,  your  amusements, 
your  tricks,  your  letters,  and  your  verses,  have  given  me 
real  joy,  and  particularly  what  you  write  in  defence  of 
Benserade  and  La  Fontaine,  against  this  vile  Factum  ^. 
I  had  before  said  the  same,  in  a  low  note,  to  all  who  praised 

^  And  pride  myself  upon  it.      [Translation.] 

-  Furetiere,  accused  of  having  taken  advantage  of  the  labours  of 
the  Academy,  who  were  then  compiling  their  Dictionary,  to  convert 
them  to  his  own  use  in  his,  was  expelled  from  it  in  1685,  and  published 
the  virulent  Factum  here  mentioned,  in  which  he  attacked  La  Fon- 
taine, who  had  given  his  vote  for  this  expulsion.  The  following  is  a 
part  of  the  letter  the  Comte  de  Bussy  wrote  to  Furetiere,  who  was  his 
colleague  at  the  Academ3\  It  will  be  seen,  that  the  wits  appreciated 
La  Fontaine,  but  that  Madame  de  Sevigne  felt  the  force  of  his  genius 
still  more  than  the  wits. 

"You  have  too  much  confounded  what  you  call  your  parties;  among 
others,  M.  de  Benserade  and  M.  de  La  Fontaine. 

"The  first  is  a  man  of  birth,  whose  songs,  madrigals,  and  ballet 
verses,  all  finely  and  delicately  turned,  and  only  understood  by  men 
of  sense,  have  given  pleasure  to  the  most  discerning  man,  and  the 
greatest  King,  in  the  world.  With  regard  to  proverbs  and  double 
meanings,  for  which  you  accuse  him,  he  has  never  used  any  but  in  jest. 
In  short,  he  is  a  singular  genius,  who  has  employed  more  wit  in  his 
trifles,  than  many  of  the  most  finished  poems  contain. 

"With  respect  to  M.  de  La  Fontaine,  he  is  the  most  pleasing 
fabulist  France  has  ever  boasted.  It  is  true,  there  are  some  passages 
in  his  Fables,  which,  skillfully  as  he  has  clothed  them,  are  but  too  ap- 
parent: but  if  he  were  to  render  them  less  intelligible,  his  work  would 
be  complete.  The  greater  part  of  his  Proloffues,  which  are  of  his  own 
invention,  are  masterpieces  of  the  kind;  and  respecting  those,  as  well 
as  his  Fables  and  Tales,  posterity  will  consider  him  as  an  original,  who. 
to  the  simplicity  of  Marot,  has  added  a  thousand  times  more  grace." 

Furetiere,  at  another  time,  did  more  justice  to  La  Fontaine.  For 
it  was  he  who  said,  meeting  him  with  Chapelain:  "See!  an  author  poor, 
and  a  poor  author." 
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this  wicked  satire.  The  author  seems  to  me  to  show  clear- 
ly, that  he  neither  belongs  to  the  world,  nor  to  the  Court, 
and  that  his  taste  is  pedantry,  which  we  cannot  even  hope 
to  correct.  There  are  certain  things,  which,  if  we  do  not 
understand  at  first,  we  never  understand:  hard  and  unso- 
ciable minds  cannot  enter  into  the  charms  and  easy  style 
of  the  Ballets  of  Benserade,  and  the  Fables  of  La  Fon- 
taine :  this  door  is  shut  against  them,  and  so  is  mine ;  they 
are  unworthy  ever  to  understand  these  sort  of  beauties, 
and  are  condemned  to  the  misfortune  of  censuring  them, 
and  of  being  censured  themselves  by  every  person  of  un- 
derstanding. We  have  met  with  many  such  pedants.  My 
first  impulse  is  to  be  \^Toth  with  them,  and  afterwards  to 
endeavour  to  instruct  them,  but  I  have  found  it  an  ab- 
solute impossibility.  It  is  an  edifice  that  must  be  rebuilt; 
it  would  be  too  much  trouble  to  repair  it ;  in  short,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  pray  for  them;  for  no  human 
power  is  capable  of  enlightening  them.  These  are  the 
sentiments  I  shall  always  entertain  for  a  man,  who  con- 
demns the  noble  fire  and  verses  of  Benserade,  and  who 
does  not  feel  the  charms  of  La  Fontaine's  Fables.  I  do 
not  retract:  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  pray  for 
such  a  man,  and  to  wish  to  have  no  intercourse  with  him. 
I  embrace  you  and  your  amiable  daughter.  I  beg  you 
both  to  believe  that  I  shall  not  cease  to  love  you  while  we 
inherit  the  same  blood.  My  daughter  desires  me  to  say 
a  thousand  kind  things  for  her.  She  is  still  the  beautiful 
Madelonne. 


M.  DE  CoRBiNELLi  also  Writes  to  the  Comte  de  Bussy. 

(Enclosed  in  Madame  de  Sivigne's  Letter.) 

I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Sir,  that  Madame  de  Grignan 
had  read,  that  is  to  say,  admired,  what  you  wrote  to  Ma- 
dame de  Coligny,  for  these  are  inseparable  to  your  read- 
ers. I  say  the  same  of  your  letter  to  Furetiere,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  spoiling  your  praises  to  undertake  to 
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enumerate  them.  This  is  the  fault  the  King's  panegyrists 
fall  into:  their  praises  become  trivial,  or,  at  least,  thread- 
bare: it  is  the  same  superlatives  repeated,  ever  since  he 
began  his  reign,  and  precisely  in  the  same  terms :  he  is  the 
greatest  monarch  in  the  world,  and  a  hero  surpassing  all 
heroes,  past,  present,  or  to  come.  All  this  is  quite  true, 
but  cannot  they  vary  the  expressions?  Have  not  Horace 
and  Virgil  praised  Augustus  without  repeating  the  same 
things,  the  same  ideas,  and  the  same  terms?  It  seems  to 
me,  as  if  no  one  knew  how  to  praise  properly,  nor  to  ex- 
hibit truth  in  its  real  colours.  This  is  a  subject  we  will 
treat  at  Chaseu,  if  I  can  accomplish  my  purpose.  I  wish 
the  makers  of  panegyrics  were  forbidden  to  use  the  words, 
heroic,  great,  meritorious,  wise,  brave :  and  that  they  would 
praise  by  deeds,  and  not  by  epithets. 


*LETTER    749 

From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  the  Comte  de  Bussy. 

Paris,  June  29,  1686. 

It  is  true,  my  dear  cousin,  that  I  had  some  intention, 
in  the  spring,  to  visit  Vichy  in  the  autumn,  for  a  rheuma- 
tism with  which  I  was  afflicted;  but  as  it  is  gone,  I  shall 
be  in  no  haste  to  take  this  journey,  which  is  always  a 
plague  to  me,  who  have  no  longer  an  equipage  as  I  for- 
merly had.  It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have 
you  both  with  me.  Good  heavens!  what  delightful  com- 
pany we  should  be,  and  of  what  evils  would  you  not  get 
cured!  The  offer  and  the  proposal  make  me  truly  grate- 
ful for  the  arrangement  you  have  made.  The  measure 
would  be  complete,  if  the  beautiful  Comtesse,  and  par- 
ticularly the  friendly  Corbinelli,  would  be  of  the  party. 
But  so  dehghtful  a  plan  can  never  succeed;  it  does  not 
belong  to  us  to  dispose  so  charmingly  of  ourselves  and  of 
our  time  in  this  world.    The  heat  has  been  insupportable 
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for  this  month  past;  and  I  have  no  other  reason  to  give 
3^ou,  why  I  have  not  answered  your  last  letter.  I  was  like 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  a  perpetual  crisis,  and  my  pen 
fell  from  my  hands  the  moment  I  attempted  to  fonn  an 
idea  or  a  letter.  I  had  however  to  thank  you  for  the  charm- 
ing letter  you  wrote  to  Madame  de  Toulongeon.  I  have 
read  it  over  and  over  again ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  be  tired 
with  any  of  your  productions.  There  is  a  certain  charac- 
ter of  delicacy  and  ease,  which  makes  us  exclaim,  'Es  de 
Lope,  es  de  Lope'  You  will  always  be  amiable,  my  dear 
cousin;  this  is  as  much  as  to  say,  you  will  alwaj^s  be  loved. 
Preserve  your  health  and  your  happiness  as  long  as  you 
can:  they  generally  accompany  each  other,  and  I  hope  they 
always  will  with  you.  When  I  say  you,  I  include  also  my 
niece  de  Coligny;  I  can  never  separate  you.  You  are  at 
Chaseu:  go  and  walk  on  the  banks  of  your  pretty  little 
river  for  my  sake ;  how  delighted  I  should  be,  if  any  chance 
led  me  to  join  you!  I  embrace  father,  daughter,  and 
grandson.  Never  let  the  title  of  grandfather  offend  you : 
we  must  all  come  to  it  in  time. 


M.  DE  CoRBHSTELLi  olso  writcs  to  the  Comte  de  Bussy. 

(Enclosed  in  Madame  de  S^vignS's  Letter.) 

It  is  not  the  heat,  Sir,  which  has  prevented  me  from 
writing  to  you,  but  an  inviolable  engagement  to  have  no 
correspondence  with  you,  but  conjointly  with  Madame  de 
Sevigne.  This  treaty  is  advantageous  to  me,  because  my 
letters  pass  in  favour  of  hers. 

Have  you  heard  the  news  of  this  countiy?  Have  you 
been  told  that  Love  resumes  his  rights,  and  has  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  young  Court?  Have 
you  been  told  that  the  fair  sex  pull  caps  for  the  favour  of 
MoNSEiGNEUR  ^  ?  that  there  is  nothing  but  walks,  assigna- 

^  For  three  years  tlie  Dauphin  remained  faithful  to  his  wife.  They 
at  len;^h  quarrelled,  and  he  had  mistresses  of  every  class.  A  waiting- 
maid  of  the  Dauphiness  was  discharged  with  child  by  him.  He  could 
witli  difficulty  raise  twenty  thousand  francs,  to  repair  the  injury.     He 
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tions,  love-letters,  serenades,  and  whatever  else  composed 
the  delight  of  our  good  old  times  ?  It  is  a  strange  period : 
correct  and  incorrect,  religious  and  profane,  addicted  to 
men  and  to  women ;  in  short,  it  is  a  medley  of  all  sorts. 


*LETTER    750 

From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  President  de  Moulceau. 

Livry,  October  20,  1686. 

I  am  here,  Sir,  at  the  place  you  are  so  well  acquainted 
-with.  This  was  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  which  in- 
duced me  to  take  you  to  Livry,  for  I  was  extremely  de- 
sirous that  your  imagination  should  know  where  to  have 
me,  when  I  wrote  to  you  from  here.  At  present,  there- 
fore, you  can  see  me.  I  have  been  here  five  weeks  with  my 
daughter,  often  with  my  son,  my  good  Abbe,  Mademoi- 
selle de  Grignan,  the  little  Marquis  de  Grignan,  and,  some 
days,  the  Chevalier.  If  you  knew.  Sir,  what  a  delightful 
famil5''-circle  we  have  formed,  you  would  not  wonder  at 
the  little  impatience  I  display  to  retui'n  to  Paris;  but  we 
must  do  as  others  do  at  Saint-Martin's  tide.  Our  friend 
has  disappointed  us ;  he  has  been  very  much  indisposed ;  he 
fears  our  evening  dews;  lodgings  are  difficult  to  be  ob- 
tained; all  these  reasons  keep  him  in  Paris.  But  you 
would  not  recognize  him;  know,  Sir,  that  he  wears  a  wig, 
like  every  other  man.  It  is  no  longer  a  little  head  frizzed 
in  a  style  peculiar  to  itself:  never  did  you  behold  such  a 
change ;  I  have  trembled  for  our  friendship :  it  is  no  longer 
the  hair  to  which  I  have  been  attached  for  these  thirty 

had  a  daughter  by  Raisin  the  actresy,  whom  he  would  never  acknowl- 
edge. He  was  violently  in  love  with  the  Comtesse  du  Roare.  In  short, 
his  long  attachment  to  Mademoiselle  Chouin,  a  very  ugly  woman,  who 
charmed  him  by  an  ample  chest  and  a  considerable  portion  of  wit,  is 
notorious.  It  is  supposed  that  he  married  her.  The  Dauphin  was  him- 
self very  fat ;  the  King  said  he  had  the  good  looks  of  a  German  Prince. 
The  original  memoirs  of  the  times  represent  him  as  extremely  indolent 
and  careless,  carrying,  however,  his  submission  to  his  father  to  such  a 
length,  as  to  curry  favour  with  all  the  courtiers. 
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years.  My  secrets,  my  confidence,  my  old  habits,  were  all 
tottering ;  he  was  twenty  years  younger ;  I  knew  not  where 
to  look  for  my  old  friend:  at  length  I  am  a  little  recon- 
ciled to  this  fashionable  peruke,  and  I  still  find  our  good 
friend  Corbinelli's  head  underneath  it.  If  you  had  been 
here,  we  would  have  enjoyed  the  performance  together, 
and  I  think  you  could  not  have  failed  to  be  as  surprised 
as  myself.  It  was  a  yery  different  thing  from  the  ward- 
robe and  splendid  point  M.  de  Vardes  had  given  him.  By 
the  bye,  this  gentleman,  profiting  by  our  friend's  study  of 
the  law,  has  made  him  chief  of  his  Council,  and  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  his  affairs;  he  will  be  a  considerable 
gainer  by  this  step;  but,  in  fact,  our  friend  is  excellent, 
let  him  be  applied  to  whatever  purpose  he  may.  The  one 
who  is  constantly  excluded  from  your  States,  warmly  ex- 
cites my  pity.  There  are  infelicities  attached  to  him  that 
are  insupportable:  his  misfortimes  seem  never  to  have  an 
end,  and  he  has  no  longer  the  consolation  of  having  a  com- 
panion in  misery,  for  he  is  the  only  one  who  has  not  found 
some  happy  moment.  You  will  see  M.  de  Noailles  in  a 
very  different  situation;  he  is  going  to  fill  a  noble  post. 
It  is  said  he  is  ordered  to  give  precedence  to  none  but  the 
King's  Lieutenants  and  the  Bishops;  the  Barons  and  great 
Lords  are  not  to  stand  in  competition  with  him.  Inform 
me  how  this  scene  goes  off,  and  particularly  what  concerns 
your  own  interest,  and  the  pleasure  which  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  so  worthy  a  man  affords.  Madame  de  Cal- 
visson  has  not  thought  proper  to  visit  Madame  de  No- 
ailles,  but  she  is  the  only  one  who  has  acted  thus.  I  know 
not  what  she  means ;  but  never  was  pride  so  ill-judged,  or 
so  ill-received  by  everybody.  Do  not  name  me,  if  you  feel 
an  inclination  to  talk  of  this  circumstance  like  the  rest. 
Tell  me  also  how  our  Carcassonne  (the  Bishop)  does. 
Adieu,  Sir;  most  amiable  friend  in  the  world,  adieu:  I 
cannot  tell  you  with  what  eagerness  this  whole  family 
crowd  me  with  remembrances  to  you:  cannot  you  hear  me 
even  at  this  distance?  You  would  now  be  satisfied  with 
my  daughter's  health;  its  greatest  fault  was  a  delicacy, 
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which  made  us  tremble.  Good  heavens  I  how  frail  is  every- 
thing in  life,  and  how  we  mistake  our  own  interests  in  at- 
taching ourselves  to  it  so  firmly  as  we  do!  I  have  sent 
your  letter  to  our  friend:  we  knew  not  what  had  become 
of  you,  but,  thank  God,  you  were  honourably  employed: 
I  am  truly  rejoiced  at  it. 


♦LETTER   751 

From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  President  de  Moulceau. 

Livry,  October  25,  1686, 

I  have  received  your  letter,  Sir:  it  presented  itself  to 
me,  as  if  you  wished  to  make  me  ashamed  of  my  silence, 
and  to  believe  I  had  been  ill,  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
into  conversation  with  me.  It  reminds  me  of  a  very  pretty 
comedy,  in  which  the  person  who  wishes  to  come  to  an 
explanation  with  the  lady  who  enters,  makes  her  believe 
she  called  him,  and  thus  obtains  a  hearing.  If  you  have 
the  same  intention.  Sir,  I  return  you  a  thousand  thanks; 
and  I  really  cannot  comprehend  how,  esteeming  you  as  I 
do,  remembering  you  with  so  much  pleasure,  speaking  of 
you  so  readily,  having  so  high  a  relish  for  your  under- 
standing and  your  worth,  to  say  no  more  for  fear  of  ex- 
citing jealousy^  I  can,  with  so  many  things  to  promote  a 
correspondence,  have  left  you  seven  or  eight  months  with- 
out saying  a  word  to  you.  It  is  horrible;  but  what  does 
it  signify?  let  us  remain  in  this  freedom,  since  it  is  not  in- 
compatible with  the  sentiments  I  have  just  expressed  for 
you.  I  have  seen  M.  de  La  Trousse ;  we  talked  of  you  tiie 
moment  we  had  embraced;  I  think  him,  by  what  he  told 
me,  highly  deserving  the  esteem  you  appear  to  entertain 
for  him.  The  stroke  is  at  least  double.  I  found  him  per- 
fectly acquainted  with,  and  as  sensible  of  your  worth  as 
you  can  possibly  desire:  he  must  pass  through  this  place 
on  his  way  to  La  Trousse;  I  shall  show  him  your  letter, 
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and  I  do  not  think  it  will  induce  him  to  change  his  opin- 
ion. You  have  now  ]M.  de  Xoailles  with  you:  you  are  in 
such  favour  there,  that  I  shall  rejoice  with  you  on  the 
pleasure  you  'v^'ill  receive  at  seeing  a  man  whom  you  have 
inspired  with  such  lively  sentiments  of  esteem  for  you.  I 
can  easily  imagine  the  confusion  which  the  derangement 
of  the  States  must  have  occasioned  you;  but  you  cannot 
dispense  with  going  to  Ximes.  I  must  say  a  word  to  you 
respecting  ]Mademoiselle  de  Grignan.  You  know,  I  pre- 
sume, that  she  has  been  in  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites 
for  eight  months,  and  that  she  took  the  habit  in  form,  with 
a  zeal  too  violent  to  last.  In  the  first  three  months  she 
found  herself  so  reduced,  from  the  severity  of  the  order, 
and  her  stomach  so  injured  by  the  meagreness  of  the  pro- 
vision, that  she  was  obliged  to  eat  meat  by  compulsion. 
This  inability  to  comply  with  the  rules,  even  in  her  novi- 
ciate, induced  her  to  quit  the  convent;  but  with  so  true  a 
sentiment  of  piety,  of  humiliation  at  the  dehcacy  of  her 
health,  and  of  such  perfect  contempt  for  the  world,  that 
the  holy  nuns  have  preserved  an  affectionate  friendship 
for  her;  and  she,  who  has  only  changed  the  habit,  and  not 
the  sentiment,  has  no  false  shame,  like  those  who  grow 
wear}'-  of  the  life,  and  is  now  with  us  as  usual,  giving  us 
the  same  edification:  her  residence  at  Paris  is  fixed  at  the 
Feuillantines,  where  she  will  board  with  several  others; 
she  will  return  there  at  Martinmas,  when  we  do:  what  at- 
taches her  to  this  house,  is  its  vicinity  to  the  Carmelites, 
where  she  goes  almost  daily,  and  whenever  a  certain  Prin- 
cesse  is  there:  she  takes  from  this  holy  convent  all  that 
agrees  with  her,  that  is,  its  devotion  and  conversation,  and 
leaves  the  strictness  of  the  order,  to  which  she  was  by  no 
means  equal.  It  is  thus  God  has  conducted  her,  and  gent- 
ly repulsed  her  from  the  high  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  she  aspired,  to  support  her  in  another  a  little  in- 
ferior to  it,  which  cannot  but  be  good,  since  he  gives  her 
grace  to  love  him  alone,  which  is  all  that  can  be  desired 
in  this  world.  But  Providence  has  also  inspired  her  with 
the  most  noble,  just,  and  praiseworthy  thought  it  was  pos- 
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sible  to  conceive  for  her  family.  She  was  determined,  that 
her  return  to  the  world  should  not  deprive  her  father  of 
what  she  wished  to  give  him  by  her  civil  death :  and  at  quit- 
ting her  convent,  she  made  him  a  very  handsome  present 
of  forty  thousand  crowns,  which  he  owed  her;  that  is, 
twenty  thousand  crowns  principal,  and  the  rest  arrears  and 
sums  borrowed.  This  gift  has  been  duly  estimated,  not 
only  by  those  who  love  M.  de  Grignan,  but  by  those  who 
knew  that  all  her  property  becoming  personal  at  the  age 
of  five-and-twenty,  if  she  had  not  disposed  of  anything 
by  will,  would  go  almost  wholly  to  her  father;  and  that 
M.  de  Grignan  would  have  eighty  thousand  crowns  to  pay 
Mademoiselle  d'Alerac,  reckoning  the  principal  of  the 
jointure  at  forty  thousand.  This  is  enough  in  conscience 
for  us  not  to  pity  the  sister,  and  to  rejoice  that  the  family 
is  relieved  from  this  double  payment.  I  own  I  have  been 
very  much  affected  at  this  seasonable  and  generous  action ; 
and  I  admire  the  goodness  of  her  disposition,  which  led 
her  to  do,  without  affectation,  the  only  thing  in  the  world 
that  could  render  her  dear  to  her  family,  where  she  is  now 
received  and  considered  as  its  benefactress.  The  under- 
standing alone  might  have  wrought  this  effect  in  another, 
but  it  is  best  when  produced  only  by  the  heart.  My 
daughter  has  contributed  so  well  to  this  little  manoeuvre, 
that  she  has  received  double  pleasure  from  its  success.  The 
Chevalier  has  also  done  wonders ;  for  you  may  suppose  it 
has  been  necessary  to  assist,  and  give  a  form  to,  these  good 
intentions.  In  short,  all  has  gone  well:  even  Mademoiselle 
d'Alerac  has  entered  into  the  justice  of  the  sentiment.  I 
pray  that  God  may  reward  her  by  a  good  establishment, 
of  which  he  still  conceals  from  us  every  prospect,  so  that 
at  present  there  is  no  appearance  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
Do  I  not  weary  you.  Sir,  by  this  long  account?  you  will 
have  an  indigestion  of  the  Grignans.  To  divert  you,  let 
us  talk  a  little  of  poor  Sevigne :  I  should  mention  him  with 
grief,  if  I  could  not  tell  you,  that  after  five  months  of 
horrible  suffering,  from  medicines  which  worked  him  to 
the  very  bone,  the  poor  child  is  at  length  restored  to  per- 
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feet  health:  he  has  spent  the  whole  of  August  with  me  in 
this  retreat,  which  you  are  now  acquainted  with:  we  were 
alone  with  the  good  Abbe,  we  had  everlasting  conversa- 
tions, and  this  long  intercourse  has  renewed  our  acquaint- 
ance with  each  other,  and  our  acquaintance  renewed  our 
friendship.  He  is  returned  home  with  a  stock  of  Christian 
philosophy,  sprinkled  with  a  grain  of  anchoretism,  and 
particularly  with  an  extreme  affection  for  his  wife,  by 
whom  he  is  equally  beloved,  which  makes  him  altogether 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world,  because  he  passes  his  life 
agreeably  to  his  own  mind.  We  have  talked  of  you  twenty 
times  with  friendship  and  delight,  and  twenty  times  have 
we  said,  "Let  us  write  to  him,  I  wish  it  very  much;"  and 
when  we  have  been  on  the  point  of  giving  ourselves  this 
pleasure,  a  demon  has  stepped  in  to  distract  our  attention, 
and  turn  aside  our  good  resolutions.  What  is  to  be  done, 
my  dear  Sir,  in  misfortunes  like  these?  Perhaps  you  know 
the  mortification  of  forming  good  resolutions,  without  the 
power  of  executing  them.  I  fear  our  dear  jealous  friend 
calculates  upon  spending  the  winter  with  you ;  you  will  be 
very  glad:  you  will  laugh,  and  I  shall  cry;  for  I  have  so 
perfect  a  confidence  in  him,  and  so  true  a  friendship  for 
him,  that  I  cannot  lose  the  society  of  such  a  man,  without 
feeling  it  painfully  every  moment:  M.  de  Vardes,  how- 
ever, whom  he  is  delighted  to  follow,  will  restore  him  to 
us,  as  he  takes  him  away  from  us.  I  am  pleased  that  this 
attachment  continues;  you  will  act  your  part  well,  and  I 
consider  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  and  of  establishing 
himself  again  in  your  heart,  as  a  happy  circumstance  for 
our  friend.  M.  de  Vardes  has  not  been  sufficiently  par- 
ticular in  the  information  you  omitted  to  tell  me :  the  surest 
way  is  to  write  ourselves,  as  you  see.  I  do  not  write  to 
you  often,  but  you  will  own  when  I  do,  that  it  is  not  for 
nothing. 
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*LETTER    752 

From  Madame  de  Sevigne  to  President  de  Moulceau. 

Paris,  November  26,  1686, 

I  thought,  Sir,  that  in  purchasing  an  office,  nothing 
was  necessary  but  to  find  money;  but  I  see  that  the  man- 
ner of  giving  and  receiving  it  is  also  to  be  considered.  You 
will  soon  be  quit  of  this  embarrassment,  from  the  desire 
you  always  have  to  contribute  to  your  own  tranquillity. 
Good  heavens !  how  rational  and  how  worthy  of  you  is  this 
disposition,  and  how  just  too  is  the  choice  of  your  com- 
pany, when  we  come  to  speak  and  point  out  its  excellence ! 
If  we  judge  from  appearances,  it  is  very  superior  to  our 
Parliaments.  I  can  fancy  I  hear  M.  and  Madame  de  Ver- 
neuil  say  a  thousand  kind  things  to  you,  and  receive  yours 
in  return.  When  this  Princesse  mentions  me,  tell  her  it 
is  impossible  to  be  more  at  her  service  than  I  am.  You 
have  a  sister  of  Madame  de  La  Troche  with  you,  who  is 
very  amiable;  the  eldest  will  place  all  the  attentions  you 
pay  her  to  her  own  account.  I  have  presented  your  com- 
pliments to  the  Chevalier  de  Grignan,  who  has  received 
them  graciously ;  he  pointed  out  to  the  Prince  ^  the  silence 
and  discretion  of  your  departure;  nothing  can  exceed  his 
concern  and  zeal  for  your  interest:  but  we  can  answer  for 
nothing  when  we  are  left-handed.  What  you  told  me 
the  other  day  of  a  certain  discourse  he  held  with  a  certain 
person,  makes  me  exhort  you  to  preserve  the  noble  tran- 
quillity I  have  always  witnessed  in  you,  on  the  success  of 
this  affair.  We  only  returned  from  Livry  yesterday;  the 
beauty  of  the  weather,  and  the  health  of  my  daughter, 
which  has  been  nearly  established  there,  made  us  stay  out 
of  gratitude.    In  the  tw^o  months  we  have  been  there,  we 

^  The  Prince  de  Conti.  It  has  been  seen  in  the  Letter  698,  dated 
June  13,  1684,  that  M.  de  Moulceau  was  judge  in  a  law-suit  in  which 
M.  de  Grignan  was  engaged  with  this  Prince,  and  that  he  was  more- 
over attached  to  him  for  otiier  reasons. 
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have  not  been  able  to  prevail  on  our  friend  to  give  us  his 
company  for  more  than  ten  days.  He  has  a  thousand  little 
affairs  there,  to  which  he  is  accustomed:  I  know  nothing 
of  his  intentions  with  respect  to  his  departure,  I  almost 
doubt  whether  the  society  he  meets  at  ]M.  de  Vardes'  wiU 
not  prevent  him  from  setting  out  soon.  I  assure  you  I 
shall  reap  the  advantage  of  his  inclination  to  do  so  with 
pleasure,  but  I  only  contribute  towards  it  by  my  wishes. 
Pray  inform  us  how  ^I.  de  Vardes  finds  himself  in  the 
midst  of  this  troop  of  Bohemians;  I  cannot  get  this  vision 
out  of  my  eyes.  We  shall  have  a  thousand  things  to  tell 
you  of  the  son-in-law  ^ :  in  sliort,  it  struck  us  the  other  day, 
that  if  Homer  had  been  acquainted  with  him,  he  would 
have  chosen  him  in  point  of  anger  for  his  Achilles.  We 
have  a  new  Prince  and  a  new  Princesse  here.  .  .  . 


^  M.  de  Rohan,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  Comte  de 
Vardes. 
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